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The Foundation for Success: Discussing Early 
Childhood Education and Care in America 

Wednesday, February 5, 2014 
House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:06 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Petri, Wilson, Hunter, Roe, 
Thompson, Walberg, Guthrie, DesJarlais, Rokita, Bucshon, 
Barletta, Heck, Miller, Scott, Tierney, Holt, Davis, Grijalva, Court- 
ney, Polls, Wilson, and Bonamici. 

Staff present: Janelle Belland, Coalitions and Members Services 
Coordinator; James Bergeron, Director of Education and Human 
Services Policy; Amy Raaf Jones, Deputy Director of Education and 
Human Services Policy; Cristin Datch Kumar, Professional Staff 
Member; Nancy Locke, Chief Clerk; Daniel Murner, Press Assist- 
ant; Krisann Pearce, General Counsel; Mandy Schaumburg, Senior 
Education Counsel; Dan Shorts, Legislative Assistant; Alex 
Sollberger, Communications Director; Alissa Strawcutter, Deputy 
Clerk; Juliane Sullivan, Staff Director; Tylease Alii, Minority 
Clerk/Intern and Eellow Coordinator; Jeremy Ayers, Minority Edu- 
cation Policy Advisor; Kelly Broughan, Minority Education Policy 
Associate; Jody Calemine, Minority Staff Director; Jacque Cheva- 
lier, Minority Education Policy Advisor; Jamie Easteau, Minority 
Director of Education Policy; Scott Groginsky, Minority Education 
Policy Advisor; Julia Krahe, Minority Communications Director; 
Brian Levin, Minority Deputy Press Secretary/New Media Coordi- 
nator; and Megan O’Reilly, Minority General Counsel. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

Well, good morning. 

Thank you to our witnesses for joining us today. 

To my colleagues, welcome to the first full committee hearing of 
2014. I am looking forward to a productive year. 

We are short one witness but are advised that is — will be filled 
here shortly. Something about rain and commutes, and those of us 
who spend time around here have great empathy and sympathy for 
that. 

Well, the debate on early childhood education has taken center 
stage in recent months. In his State of the Union address last week 
President Obama called early education, quote — “one of the best in- 
vestments we can make in a child’s life.” 

( 1 ) 
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And there is certainly a lot of evidence to support that. Early 
childhood education and development programs can have a lasting 
influence on a child, laying the foundation for future success and 
achievement in school, the workplace, and life. 

Since the 1960s the federal government has played an active role 
in helping children — especially those in low-income families — gain 
access to critical early care and development services. The first pro- 
gram, established under the Social Security Act of 1962, helped dis- 
advantaged families afford child care. Since then, dozens of addi- 
tional federal programs have been established to provide a range 
of development services for children from birth through age five. 

According to a 2012 report by the Government Accountability Of- 
fice, there are now 45 federal programs linked to early childhood 
education and care operated by several different federal agencies. 
These programs, as you can see from the graphic we have dis- 
played on the screen and in the hearing room, are in addition to 
dozens of programs operated at the state level. 

The GAO report also found taxpayers dedicate more than $13 bil- 
lion annually to support education or related services for children 
under the age of five — a hefty price tag that is getting even bigger 
thanks to new funding included in the fiscal year 2014 omnibus ap- 
propriations bill. Despite this considerable investment, serious 
questions remain as to whether these federal programs are pro- 
ducing the positive results our kids deserve. 

The Head Start program, for example, has been the subject of 
concern since the release of the 2010 Head Start Impact Study and 
the 2012 Third Grade Follow-Up to the Head Start Impact Study. 
Head Start receives approximately $8 billion a year — more than 
half of the total investment in early care and development. Yet the 
studies found little difference between the achievement levels of 
children who had participated in the program and those who had 
not. 

During a visit to the Harlem Children’s Zone last summer I saw 
firsthand that amazing things can happen in Head Start class- 
rooms. But these troubling studies highlight the need to assess the 
challenges facing Head Start and consider smart reforms to 
strengthen the program. In fact, many federal early care and edu- 
cation programs are in need of serious review. This should be our 
first priority, not rubber-stamping a 46th federal program. 

As we examine the current federal early childhood education and 
care system this morning, my Republican colleagues and I believe 
we should discuss opportunities to streamline the mountain of ex- 
isting federal programs, reduce regulatory burdens, and improve 
transparency to make it easier for providers and parents to under- 
stand their options. And above all, we must work together to en- 
sure these programs are serving disadvantaged families first, con- 
sistent with the original intent of the federal investment in early 
childhood programs. 

The Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions Committee 
recently took steps toward these fundamental goals with legislation 
to reauthorize the Child Care and Development Block Grant. As 
you know, CCDBG provides funds to states to help low-income fam- 
ilies access quality child care and has been due for reauthorization 
for over a decade. 
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The Senate bill, approved by the committee late last year, in- 
cludes several common-sense provisions that will help empower 
parents and enhance coordination between CCDBG and other fed- 
eral early care and development programs such as Head Start. I 
believe this proposal provides a solid foundation to begin related 
discussions in this committee and look forward to working with my 
colleagues on this initiative in the coming months. 

And I now recognize my distinguished colleague from California, 
Mr. Miller, for his opening remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, Committee on 
Education and The Workforce 

The debate on early childhood education has taken center stage in recent months. 
In his State of the Union address last week, President Obama called early education 
“one of the best investments we can make in a child’s life.” He’s right. Early child- 
hood education and development programs can have a lasting influence on a child, 
laying the foundation for future success and achievement in school, the workplace, 
and life. 

Since the 1960s, the federal government has played an active role in helping chil- 
dren — especially those in low-income families - gain access to critical early care and 
development services. The first program, established under the Social Security Act 
of 1962, helped disadvantaged families afford child care. Since then, dozens of addi- 
tional federal programs have been established to provide a range of development 
services for children from birth through age five. 

According to a 2012 report by the Government Accountability Office, there are 
now 45 federal pro-ams linked to early childhood education and care operated by 
several different federal agencies. These programs, as you can see from the graphic 
we’ve displayed on the screen and in the hearing room, are in addition to dozens 
of programs operated at the state level. 

'The GAO report also found taxpayers dedicate more than $13 billion annually to 
support education or related services for children under the age of five - a hefty 
price tag that is getting even bigger thanks to new funding included in the FY 2014 
omnibus appropriations bill. Despite this considerable investment, serious questions 
remain as to whether these federal programs are producing the positive results our 
kids deserve. 

The Head Start program, for example, has been the subject of concern since the 
release of the 2010 Head Start Impact Study and the 2012 Third Grade Follow-Up 
to the Head Start Impact Study. Head Start receives approximately $8 billion dol- 
lars a year - more than half of the total investment in early care and development 
- yet the studies found little difference between the achievement levels of children 
who had participated in the program and those who had not. 

During a visit to the Harlem Children’s Zone last summer, I saw firsthand that 
amazing things can happen in Head Start classrooms. But these troubling studies 
highlight the need to assess the challenges facing Head Start and consider smart 
reforms to strengthen the program. In fact, many federal early care and education 
programs are in need of serious review. This should be our first priority, not rubber- 
stamping a 46th federal program. 

As we examine the current federal early childhood education and care system this 
morning, my Republican collea^es and I believe we should discuss opportunities to 
streamline the mountain of existing federal programs, reduce regulatory burdens, 
and improve transparency to make it easier for providers and parents to understand 
their options. And above all, we must work together to ensure these programs are 
serving disadvantaged families first, consistent with the original intent of the fed- 
eral investment in early childhood programs. 

The Senate Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions Committee recently took 
steps toward these fundamental goals with legislation to reauthorize the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant. As you know, CCDBG provides funds to states to 
help low-income families access quality child care, and has been due for reauthoriza- 
tion for over a decade. The Senate bill, approved by the committee late last year, 
includes several commonsense provisions that will help empower parents and en- 
hance coordination between CCDBG and other federal early care and development 
programs, such as Head Start. I believe this proposal provides a solid foundation 
to begin related discussions in this committee, and look forward to working with my 
colleagues on this initiative in the coming months. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for holding this hearing, and the witnesses for your attendance 
today and your expertise. 

Quality early learning is a critical issue that President Obama 
and members of our committee have been highlighting for years. 
Last fall Congressman Hanna of New York and I introduced the 
Strong Start for America’s Children Act, a bold, innovative 10-year 
federal-state partnership that will expand and improve early learn- 
ing opportunities for children nationwide. 

And just last month we got a down payment on those efforts 
from the omnibus appropriations bill, which provided 250 million 
in preschool development and expansion grants and 500 million in 
Early Head Start, including the same child care partnerships pro- 
posed in our bill. Indeed, this is an exciting time for early child- 
hood education. 

Ask any parent in America how important access to pre-K is to 
their family or whether the quality of their children’s program mat- 
ters and they will tell you how important it is that their children 
have a safe, high-quality learning environment. Or maybe ask ele- 
mentary teachers, or law enforcement, or military and business 
leaders why they are fighting to expand and strengthen early child- 
hood education around the country. They are all likely to engage 
you in the same discussion that we need to have today — how 
through quality early learning and child care the federal govern- 
ment can improve our nation’s educational outcomes, strengthen 
our economy, reduce crime and delinquency, improve the lives of 
multiple generations of children and families. 

We know from years of empirical longitudinal research that high- 
quality preschool leads to good short-and long-term educational and 
economic outcomes for children, particularly those from low-income 
families. Despite what you may hear from critics, early childhood 
education has been proven over and over again to generate a sub- 
stantial return on investment — one that far exceeds the ratio we 
use to determine whether most public projects can be considered 
successful for economic development. 

This has been proven not just in one study, but by decades of re- 
search across the country. The near-term effects include reading 
and math gains, fewer special education placements, and better 
health outcomes. The long-term benefits include better high school 
graduation rates, higher earnings, reduced crime, and fewer teen 
pregnancies. 

That is why states once again are increasing resources to early 
childhood programs, with at least 30 states bolstering early edu- 
cation investments in the last year. The federal government needs 
to support that action and partner with those states, counties, and 
school districts to give our youngest Americans a good start in life. 

You will also hear today that GAO has documented that the fed- 
eral government has 45 programs in early care and education and 
already spends money on early education. What I believe the GAO 
report actually points is that there are just two programs that pro- 
vide the bulk of federal role and funding for early education. 

There are a handful of other programs dedicated solely to special 
services to early education, such as services to students with dis- 
abilities and literacy support. The vast majority of those pro- 
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grams — 75 percent — merely have a mention of early education and 
that means that the funds in those programs may or may not even 
be spent on early education. In fact, GAO does not document if 
funds in those programs are actually going to early education, just 
that the law says they could. 

Moreover, GAO could not find any duplication of services, despite 
there being some overlap in purposes of some programs. 

Today we will hear from Delaware’s Early Learning Director, if 
the trains permit. She has found that federal funds for early edu- 
cation, along with the innovative state and local efforts, can help 
transform children’s lives. 

The American people understand how important properly funded, 
quality early education programs are to our future. A recent na- 
tional bipartisan poll showed that 70 percent of Americans, includ- 
ing 60 percent of Republicans, support more federal funding for 
better early education for children from low-income families. 

This is what the President proposed his fiscal year 2014 budget 
and in his State of the Union addresses for the second year in a 
row. He has seen the research and knows that federal action can 
generate state and local initiatives in support of young children 
and their families. 

He recognizes that even though we know quality early learning 
works well on so many levels, too many disadvantaged children 
don’t have access to any of the services, much less quality services. 
For example, only one in six children who is eligible for federal 
child care assistance receives it. Less than 45 percent of eligible 
children have access to Head Start. 

Even now, with low-income families — even now, when low-in- 
come families do have access to quality learning programs, they are 
often unaffordable. This has not only affected children and their 
family stability, but affects our jobs, our economy, and the success 
of the next generation. 

That is why we are doing something about it. We have more than 
60 organizations supporting my bipartisan Strong Start bill, rang- 
ing from business leaders to law enforcement to military leaders to 
elementary school principals. On top of that, some 500 state legis- 
lators of both parties have sent letters in support of the legislation. 

I urge the committee to consider the bill and to move it to the 
House floor for passage. 

In addition, I will be working with the administration to ensure 
that funds received through the omnibus bill are spent wisely. Let 
me be clear: Until this committee and this Congress decide to act 
on this issue in a responsible way, we are ceding control to legis- 
late and managing this funding to the administration. 

Got that? Okay. 

Greater — 

Chairman Kline. This would be the only place — 

Mr. Miller. Great child care and early education investments at 
federal, state, and local levels are needed because low-income work- 
ing parents lack access, can’t afford services, or don’t have enough 
good choices. The future of our nation depends on turning this 
around and providing high-quality early learning for all children. 

And I yield back the balance of my time. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, senior Demoeratic member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

I want to start by thanking Chairman Kline for holding today’s hearing. 

Quality early learning is a critical issue that President Obama and members of 
our committee have been highlighting for years. 

Last fall, Congressman Hanna of New York and 1 introduced the Strong Start for 
America’s Children Act, a bold, innovative 10-year federal-state partnership that 
would expand and improve early learning opportunities for children nationwide. 

And just last month, we got a down payment on these efforts from the omnibus 
appropriations bill, which provided 250 million in preschool development and expan- 
sion grants and 500 million for Early Head Start, including the same child care 
partnerships proposed in our bill. 

Indeed, this is an exciting time for the early childhood education. 

Ask any parent in America how important access to pre-K is for their family, or 
whether the quality of their child’s program matters. They will tell you how impor- 
tant it is that their children are in a safe, high-quality learning environment. 

Or maybe ask elementary school teachers, law enforcement, the military, and 
business leaders why they are fighting to expand and strengthen early childhood 
education around the country. 

They are all likely to engage you in the same discussion that we need to have 
today: how, through quality early learning and child care, the federal government 
can improve our nation’s educational outcomes, strengthen our economy, reduce 
crime and delinquency, and improve the lives of multiple generations of children 
and families. 

We know from years of empirical, longitudinal research that high-quality pre- 
school leads to good short- and long-term educational and economic outcomes for 
children, particularly for those from low-income families. 

Despite what you may hear from critics, early childhood education has heen prov- 
en over and over again to generate a substantial return on investment — one that 
far exceeds the ratio we use to determine whether most public projects can be con- 
sidered successful economic development. 

This has been proven by not just one study, but by decades of research across the 
country. 

The near-term effects include reading and math gains; fewer special education 
placements; and better health outcomes. 

The long-term benefits include better high school graduation rates, higher earn- 
ings, and reduced crime and fewer teen pregnancies. 

That’s why states are once again increasing resources for early childhood pro- 
grams, with at least 30 states bolstering early education investments in the last 
year. The federal government needs to support that action and partner with states, 
counties, school districts, and cities to give our youngest Americans a good start in 
life. 

You’ll also hear today that GAO has documented that the federal government has 
45 programs for early care and education and already spends money on early edu- 
cation. 

What the GAO report actually points out is that there are just two programs that 
provide for the bulk of the federal role in, and funding for, early education. 

There are a handful of other programs dedicated solely to support services in 
early education, such as services for students with disabilities and literacy support. 

The vast majority of those programs, 75 percent, merely have mention of early 
education in them. This means that the funds in those programs may not even be 
spent on early education. 

And in fact, GAO does not document if funds for those programs are actually 
going to early education — just that the law says they could. 

Moreover, GAO could not find any duplication of services, despite there being 
some overlap in the purposes of some programs. 

Today, we will hear from Delaware’s early learning director. She has found that 
federal funds for early education, along with innovative state and local efforts, can 
help transform children’s lives. 

The American people understand how important properly funded, quality early 
education programs are for our future. A recent national bipartisan poll found that 
70 percent of Americans — including 60 percent of Republicans — support more fed- 
eral funding for better early education for children from low-income families. 

This is what the president proposed in his FY 2014 budget and in his State of 
the Union address for the second year in a row. He’s seen the research and knows 
that federal action can generate state and local initiatives in support of young chil- 
dren and their families. 
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He recognizes that even though ■we know quality early learning works on so many 
levels, too many disadvantaged children don’t have access to any services, much less 
quality services. 

For example, only one in six children eligible for federal child care assistance re- 
ceives it, and less than 45 percent of eligible children have access to Head Start. 

Even when low-income families do have access to quality early learning programs, 
they are often unaffordable. This is not only a threat to children and family sta- 
bility, but to jobs, our economy, and the success of the next generation. 

That’s why we are doing something about it. We have more than 60 organizations 
supporting my bipartisan Strong Start bill, ranging from business leaders to law en- 
forcement to military leaders to elementary school principals. On top of that, 500 
state legislators from both parties sent a letter in support of the bill. 

I urge the committee to consider this bill and move it to the House floor for pas- 
sage. 

In addition. I’ll be working with the administration to ensure that the funds re- 
ceived through the omnibus bill are spent wisely. 

But let me be clear, until this Committee and this Congress decide to act on this 
issue in a responsible way, we are ceding control of legislating and of managing this 
funding to the administration. 

Greater child care and early education investments at the federal, state, and local 
levels are needed because low-income, working parents lack access, can’t afford serv- 
ices, and don’t have enough good choices. The future of our nation depends on turn- 
ing this around and providing high-quality early learning for all children. 


Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Pursuant to committee rule 7(c), all committee members will be 
permitted to submit written statements to be included in the per- 
manent hearing record. And without objection, the hearing record 
will remain open for 14 days to allow statements, questions for the 
record, and other extraneous material referenced during the hear- 
ing to be submitted in the official hearing record. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce our distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses, which — no. We got a little — just a little flurry back there. 

I will introduce the three of you here and when Ms. Dichter ar- 
rives we will get her wherever she comes in, wherever the trains 
allow. 

Ms. Kay Brown is the Director for Education, Workforce, and In- 
come Security issues at the Government Accountability Office, the 
GAO. She is currently responsible for leading GAO’s work related 
to child welfare, child care, domestic nutrition assistance. Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families, and services for older adults. 
And we do keep her busy. 

Dr. Grover J. “Russ” Whitehurst is the Director of the Brown 
Center on Education Policy at the Brookings Institution. Previously 
he was the first Director of the Institute of Education Sciences. 

Dr. Elanna Yalow is the Chief Executive Officer for Knowledge 
Universe Early Learning Programs. She has over 20 years of expe- 
rience with Knowledge Universe, where she is responsible for the 
development of educational programs in the United States and for 
the use of best practices in education, professional development, 
and quality assurance across the company’s education programs in 
the U.S., Europe, and Asia. 

Before I recognize each of you to provide your testimony let me 
briefly explain our lighting system. You will each have 5 minutes 
to present your testimony. 

When you begin the light in front of you will turn green; when 
1 minute is left the light will turn yellow; and when your time is 
expired the light will turn red. At that point I ask you to wrap up 
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your remarks as best you are able, and after everyone has testified 
members will each have 5 minutes to ask questions of the panel. 

I now recognize Ms. Brown for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MS. KAY E. BROWN, DIRECTOR FOR EDU- 
CATION, WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, GOV- 
ERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE (GAO), WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Ms. Brown. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for inviting me to discuss our 
work on early learning and child care programs. 

Today I will cover the number and range of these programs and 
the extent to which they are fragmented, overlap, or duplicate each 
other. My remarks are based on GAO’s 2012 review in which we 
looked for federally funded programs that focused on preparing 
young children for school or provided subsidized child care to help 
low-income parents work or attend school or training. 

Overall we identified 45 programs, and these can be grouped into 
three categories. First, 12 of the programs have an explicit purpose 
of providing early learning or child care services. That is, these 
services are part of their main mission. 

In fiscal year 2012 these programs received more than $14 billion 
in federal spending. Some are very large, such as Head Start, 
which obligated $8 billion that year, while most others are smaller, 
obligating less than 500 million each. They all target specific 
groups, such as low-income children or children with disabilities. 

Of the remaining 33 programs, the second group contains multi- 
purpose block grants or other programs that have a different main 
purpose but whose funds may be used for early learning or child 
care. For example, the TANF program aims to promote work and 
help end dependence on government benefits, and 2.6 billion in 
TANF funds were used for child care in 2012. 

The third group includes programs that provide services that fa- 
cilitate or support early learning or child care programs. For exam- 
ple, the Child and Adult Care Food Program provides nutrition as- 
sistance to young children in different settings. In addition to these 
programs we identified five tax provisions that subsidize private 
expenditures in this area. 

Now, moving on to the extent of fragmentation, overlap, and du- 
plication, the federal investment is fragmented. By this I mean 
that these programs are administered by multiple agencies. They 
are concentrated within the Departments of Education and HHS, 
but six other federal agencies and one federal state commission are 
also involved. 

Further, these programs overlap each other, meaning multiple 
programs have similar goals and target similar groups of children. 
For example, several programs provide school readiness services to 
low-income children, and programs in both Education and Interior 
provide funding for early learning services for Indian children. 

Now, it is harder to tell whether these programs are duplica- 
tive — that is, whether they provide the same services to the same 
beneficiaries. This is because many of the different — because of the 
many different ways the programs are structured, the wide range 
of allowable uses for the funds, and the lack of data in some cases 
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on services provided. Also, the eligibility requirements differ among 
programs even for similar subgroups of children, such as those 
from low-income families. 

So what does all this mean? The federal support for these pro- 
grams has developed over time in response to emerging needs. 
However, administering similar programs through different agen- 
cies can lead to situations where the programs may not serve chil- 
dren and their families as efficiently and effectively as possible. 
This can also lead to added administrative costs for things like eli- 
gibility determination and reporting requirements. 

I should also note, though, that even with this overlap it is likely 
that there are gaps in service. For example, HHS estimated that 
between fiscal years 2004 and 2007 about one-third or fewer of po- 
tentially eligible children from low-income working families re- 
ceived child care subsidies from the three main programs. Further, 
there are likely cases where the programs complement each other, 
such as when a child in daycare also receives meals funded through 
a separate nutrition program. 

Now, one way to help mitigate the effects of fragmentation and 
overlap is through enhanced coordination. Education and HHS 
have an interdepartmental work group, and in our 2012 report we 
noted the need to deepen and extend their ongoing coordination ef- 
forts by including all of the relevant federal agencies. At this time, 
the work group is still considering what action to take. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 

[The statement of Ms. Brown follows:] 
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supporting early learning or child care services, but this is not their explicit 
purpose. These programs include multipurpose block grants, such as Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families, for which early learning or child care is not a 
primary purpose but which may nevertheless provide significant funding for child 
care. They also include programs that may allow funds to be used for early 
learning or child care, but these are not among their primary goals and do not 
typically account for a significant portion of available program funds. Finally, five 
federal tax provisions support early learning and child care by forgoing tax 
revenue to subsidize the private purchase of child care services. These five tax 
expenditures accounted for at least $3.1 billion of forgone tax revenue for the 
U.S. Treasury in fiscal year 2012. 

The multiple programs that compose the federal investment in early learning and 
child care are administered by multiple agencies and include programs that have 
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Departments of Education (Education) and Health and Human Services (HHS)— 
the principal administrators of the federal government's early learning and child 
care programs — but are also administered by the Departments of Agriculture, the 
interior. Justice, Labor, Housing and Urban Development, the General Services 
Administration, and the Appalachian Regional Commission. Some of these 
programs overlap in that they have similar goals for children under the age of 5 
and are targeted to similar groups of chiidren. For example, five programs, 
administered by Education and HHS, provide school readiness services to low- 
income children, and programs in both Education and the Interior provide funding 
for early learning services for Indian children. Administering similar programs in 
different agencies can create an environment in which programs may not serve 
children and families as efficiently and effectively as possible. Although some 
programs fund similar types of services for similar populations, several factors 
contribute to difficulty determining whether these programs are duplicative — that 
is. whether they provide the same services to the same beneficiaries. These 
factors include differing program structures and eligibility requirements as well as 
inadequate or missing data. Despite some program overlap and the potential for 
duplication, it is likely that service gaps exist since these programs generally are 
not designed to serve all eligible chiidren. Coordinating the administration and 
evaluation of early learning and child care programs can help mitigate the effects 
of program overlap and potentially help bridge service gaps. 
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Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the Committee; 

Thank you for inviting me to discuss federally funded early learning and 
child care programs. Millions of children under the age of 5 participate 
each year in federally funded preschool and other early learning 
programs or receive federally supported child care in a range of settings. 
Federal programs that funded early learning and child care as an explicit 
purpose received at least $14.2 billion in federal funding in fiscal year 
2012 .^ 

My remarks today describe existing federally funded programs that 
provide or support early learning or child care services, and the extent to 
which these programs are administered by multiple federal agencies, 
have similar goals, or provide the same services. My testimony is based 
on one component of our 2012 annual report on opportunities to reduce 
duplication, overlap, and fragmentation in federal government programs.^ 

To develop the findings for our 2012 report, we searched the Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance to identify federal early learning and child 
care programs; obtained supplementary information from the 
Departments of Education (Education), Health and Human Services 
(HHS), and other agencies; and reviewed previous GAO reports on early 
learning and child care.^ We used the following criteria to identify relevant 
early learning and child care programs: the programs (1) funded or 
supported early education or child care services. (2) were provided to 


’ Fiscal year 2012 is the latest date for which actual obligations have been reported, and 
funding data for one program was not reported in budget justifications but obtained from a 
federal agency; in addition, we requested fiscal year 201 2 data for one program but the 
agency was unable to provide it. This figure only includes funding for the programs we 
identified as having an explicit purpose of providing early learning or child care for children 
under age 5. It does not include federal programs with other purposes that permit the use 
of funds for early learning and child care as an allowable activity or that provide supporting 
services such as food and nutrition. For example, the figure does not include funding for 
two multipurpose block grants— the Soda! Services Block Grant and Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) — or for Title I Grants to Local Educational 
Agencies. 

^ GAO. 2012 Annual Report: Opportunities to Reduce Duplication, Overlap and 
Fragmentation, Achieve Savings, and Enhance Revenue, GAO-1 2-342SP (Washington 
D.C : February 28, 2012). 

^ While there is no standard definition for what constitutes a program, they may include 
grants, tax expenditures, centers, loans, fijnds, and other types of assistance. 
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Children under age 5, and (3) delivered services in an educational or child 
care setting. We also obtained and analyzed descriptions of Education 
and HHS coordination efforts for early learning and child care programs, 
but did not evaluate these efforts/ The work this statement is based on 
was conducted in accordance with generally accepted government 
auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the 
audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable 
basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We 
believe that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our 
findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. In January 2014 
we updated information on selected programs’ obligations and revenue 
losses relating to tax provisions. Further details on our scope and 
methodology can be found in our 2012 report/ 


Background 


While parents are primarily responsible for the education and care of 
children who are younger than school age. a variety of factors over the 
last few decades, such as the increase in women’s participation in the 
workforce and an earlier focus on school readiness in children, have led 
to an increased demand for early learning and child care programs. 

These trends have also played a part In expanding the federal role in 
providing early learning and child care through a variety of settings and 
programs. Federal support for early learning and child care has 
developed over time in response to emerging needs. Historically, early 
learning and child care programs existed separately with separate goals; 
early learning programs focused on preparing young children for school; 
in contrast, child care programs subsidized the cost of child care for low- 
income parents of infants, toddlers, and young children who were working 
or engaged in work-related activities. Over time, the distinction between 
these two types of programs has blurred as policymakers seek to make 
educationally enriching care available to more young children. 

In addition to parents, multiple levels of government contribute significant 
amounts of funding to support of early learning and child care delivered in 


'' This testimony focuses on civilian programs and excludes early learning and child care 
programs funded through the Department of Defense, which are not listed in the Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance, For a more detailed description, see GAO-12-342SP, 
p.201, "How GAO Conducted Its Work," 

^ See GAO-12-342SP, p.201. "How GAO Conducted Its Work," 
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a variety of settings through a loosely connected system of private and 
public programs. Public financing for early learning and child care in the 
United States involves multiple funding streams and programs at various 
levels — federal, state, and local. A significant portion of federal support for 
child care is provided through funding to states that help provide 
subsidies to low-income families. Within the parameters of federal 
guidance and regulations, states generally determine their own specific 
policies concerning the administration of these funds, which include who 
is eligible to receive subsidies and the amount of the subsidy. 

The information in our 2012 report and that I will discuss today built on 
previous reports in which we found that multiple federal agencies 
administer this important investment through numerous programs. This 
work updated reports we issued in 2000 and 2005 that also found many 
programs providing or supporting education or care for children under the 
age of 5.® Changes in the number and make-up of programs across these 
reports in part reflect programs that ended or were consolidated.^ 


Federal Funds 
Support Multiple Early 
Learning and Child 
Care Programs 


Our 2012 report found that the federal investment in early learning and 
child care is administered through 45 programs that provide or may 
support related services to children from birth through age 5, as well as 
five tax provisions that subsidize private expenditures in this area. Among 
the 45 programs. 12 had an explicit program purpose of providing early 
learning or child care services.® The remaining 33 programs did not have 
this explicit program purpose, but permitted use of funds for this purpose 
or provided supportive services to facilitate early learning or child care 
services. 


® GAO. GAO Update on the Number of Prekindergarten Care and Education Programs. 
GAO-05-678R (Washington, D C,: June 2, 2005) and Early Education and Care: Overlap 
Indicates Need to Assess Crosscutting Programs. GAO/HEHS-00-78 (Washington D C ' 
April 28, 2000). 

^ In addition, the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance also made some changes in the 
way programs are categorized that may have affected the number of programs that met 
our criteria. Specifically, rather than performing a key word search, as was done in 
pre\«ous reports, we took advantage of refinements made in the catalog since 2005 and 
used the “Subject Index” terms to identify early learning and child care programs. 

® We consider a program as having an explicit early learning or child care purpose when 
the program ot^eciives in the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance or other agency 
documents refer to eariy teaming or child care. 
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The 12 programs with an explicit program purpose of providing early 
learning or child care sen/ices differ in size, target population, and 
structure.® (See table 1 .) 

• In terms of size, most of the programs obligated less than $500 million 
each in fiscal year 2012, while the largest program, Head Start, 
obligated approximately $8 billion in that year. 

• Regarding the target population, half of the programs targeted low- 
income children and 3 programs targeted children with disabilities. 
Some programs also targeted other populations, such as Indian 
children or children whose low-income parents were pursuing post- 
secondary education. All 12 programs served children under the age 
of 5, but 6 of the 12 programs also provided early learning or child 
care services for older children as well. 

• Finally, the 2 largest programs — Head Start and the Child Care and 
Development Fund (CCDF) — differed significantly in structure. Head 
Start, created to support children’s early development by offering 
comprehensive, community-based services to meet multiple needs 
including child care, provides competitive federal grants directly to 
community-based public and private service providers. CCDF, which 
helps states reduce dependence on public assistance by subsidizing 
child care to support parents' involvement in the workforce, provides 
grants to states, which in turn generally provide funding as subgrants 
to counties or other local entities for distribution to parents. 


In addition. 2 of the 12 programs were created as part of the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Pub, L, No. 111-5, 123 Stat. 115). The larger of these 
programs — the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund — received a one-time appropriation of 
$53.6 billion in 2009. The Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge awarded $1 33 million 
in fiscal year 2012 but did not report ttte amount of its fiscal year 2012 obligations Tit 
XIV. 123 Stat. 279. 
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Table 1: Purposes and Targeted Populations of Fffderat Programs That Have Eariy Learning orChild Care as an Explicit 
Program Purpose as of 2Q12 





Speciftc child population targets 


Explicit program 
purpose 

group. Other populatoh tergetS' 

Program name by federal agency 

Early 

learning 

services 

Child 

care 

services 

Children 

V under 5 
pnmanly 

Larger age 

group, , O c . ;,\ c,' 

Including ' Ctow-. ;-v.C, Chf|drs,tt':, 
children '•..tnco'rnS:"-.''';' F: wto' ■ ' '.f'' targeted 
, uriderS. children disablli^^ 

Department of Education 

Child Care Access Mearis Parents in 

School 


• 


■HhHHB ' v \k. ^ 

Indian Education-Grants to Local 
Educational Agencies 

• 





Race to the Top ~ Early Learning 

Challenge 

• 


• 

SSmSm 

Speciai Education-Grants for Infants and 
Families 

• 


• 

mmmm 

Special Education-Preschool Grants 

• 


• 

• 

State Fiscal Stabilization Fund - Education 
State Grants, Recovery Act 

• 



IHIS 

Striving Readers Comprehensive Literacy 

• 




Department of Health and Human Services 

Child Care and Development Block Grant'* 


• 



Child Care Mandatory and Matching Funds 
of the Child Care and Development Fund'"* 


• 



Head Start 

■ 


• 

- • 

Department of the Interior 

Indian Child and Family Education (FACE) 

• 


• 

i , * 

Genera! Services Administration 

The General Services Administration’s 

Child Care Program 


• 

• 

f. - ' . ^ - 


Sfiurce; GAO of Cetaog of FeSera Domsslic Assistance aitO fettsrai agency program information. 


Note: All programs induded in this table are those for which early learning or chiki care is explicitly 
described as a program purpose, according to our analysis of Catalog of f-ederal Domestic 
Assistance arxt other agency information. It does not include additional programs that either support 
early learning or child care or that allow such services. 

“in combination. Child Care and Development EHock Grant funds and Child Care Mandatory and 
Matching Funds are referred to as the Child Care and Development Fund. 
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The remaining 33 programs identified in our 2012 report, and listed in 
appendix I, permit the use of funds for delivering or supporting early 
learning or child care services, but this is not their explicit purpose. 

« Some programs are multipurpose block grants for which early learning 
or child care Is not a primary purpose but which are nevertheless 
known to provide significant funding for child care. For example, the 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant 
accounted for $2.6 billion in child care funding in fiscal year 2012. 

• Other programs may allow funds to be used for early learning or child 
care, but these are not among their primary goals. Furthermore, such 
uses do not typically represent a significant portion of available 
program funds. For example, the Department of Justice has one 
program to help victims of violence that can provide child care as a 
short-term, ancillary service; and Title I Grants to Local Educational 
Agencies, an Education grant, spent about 2 percent of total 
obligations on early learning programs in fiscal year 2009. In some 
cases, program officials did not know what portion of program funds 
were used to provide or support early learning or child care services. 

• Finally, some programs provide supportive services that can facilitate 
early learning or child care. For example, the Department of 
Agriculture’s Child and Adult Care Food Program reimburses focal 
providers for meals and snacks served to children in child care 
centers, family, or group day care along with other target groups, such 
as the elderly. 

In addition to these federally funded programs, five federal tax provisions, 
such as the Credit for Child and Dependent Care Expenses, supported 
early learning and child care by forgoing tax revenue to subsidize the 
private purchase of child care services. Some tax provisions are for 
families and some are for employers that provide child care at the 
workplace. These five federal tax expenditures accounted for at least $3,1 
billion of forgone tax revenue for the U.S. Treasury in fiscal year 2012. 
While it may be possible for some families to receive benefits from both 
tax provisions and federal early learning and child care programs in a 
particular year, many families eligible to participate in federal programs 
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may not have tax liabilities due to their low incomes and would not benefit 
from these tax provisions.’® 


Multiple Federal 
Agencies Administer 
Programs with Similar 
Goals and Potential 
for Both Duplication 
and Service Gaps 


Multiple agencies administer the federal investment in early learning and 
child care through multiple programs that sometimes have similar goals 
and are targeted to similar groups of children. In 2012 we concluded that 
the federal investment in these programs is fragmented. The 45 programs 
identified in our 2012 report are concentrated within Education and 
HHS — the principal administrators of the federal government’s early 
learning and child care programs — but are also administered by the 
Departments of Agriculture, the Interior. Justice, Labor, Housing and 
Urban Development, the General Services Administration, and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. Also, some of these programs 
overlap one another, meaning they have similar goals for children under 
the age of 5 and are targeted to similar groups of children. For example, 
five programs, administered by Education and HHS, provide school 
readiness services to low-income children, and programs in both 
Education and the Interior provide funding for early learning services for 
Indian children. Administering similar programs in different agencies can 
create an environment in which programs may not serve children and 
families as efficiently and effectively as possible. The existence of 
multiple programs can also create added administrative costs, such as 
costs associated with determining eligibility and meeting varied reporting 
requirements. 


Although some programs fund similar types of services for similar 
populations, several factors contribute to the difficulty of determining 
whether these programs are duplicative— that is, whether they provide the 
same services to the same beneficiaries. First, as noted above, the 
programs are differently structured, with some administered at the federal 
level and some administered at the state level with local service delivery. 
Second, the nature of eligibility requirements also differs among 


These tax provisions primarily benefit families with higher incomes than those eligible 
for CCDF or Head Start. For example, more than half of the beneficiaries of the Child and 
Dependent Care Tax Credit earned incomes of at least $50,000 annually in fiscal year 
2009. In contrast, the Child Care and Development Fund generally limits eligibility to 
families at or below 200 percent of the federal poverty guidelines (that is, about $38,000 or 
less for a family of three in 2012), and Head Start serves primarily low-income children 
under the age of 5 whose femilies generally have incomes at or below the official federal 
poverty guidelines. 
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programs, even for similar subgroups of children, such as those from low- 
income families. For example, Head Start serves primarily low-income 
children under the age of 5 whose families generally have incomes at or 
below the official federal poverty guidelines, while CCDF funds services 
to children under age 1 3 whose parents are working or In school and who 
may earn up to 85 percent of state median income. Third, for some 
programs, relevant programmatic information is sometimes not readily 
available.’’ Finally, inadequate or missing data, as well as difficulties 
quantifying the benefits of some tax expenditures, can make it difficult to 
study the effectiveness of these expenditures.’^ 

In addition, in comments responding to our 2012 report. HHS noted that 
program services may be complementary rather than duplicative. For 
example, HHS commented that many Head Start programs only provide 
part-day services that may not cover the full time a parent is at work and 
in need of child care; therefore, families could also rely on child care 
subsidies for aflerschool care. We noted in our report that the complexity 
of the current service delivery system, combined with data limitations, 
form significant obstacles to assessing the extent to which services are 
complementary or duplicative. 

Overlap in program purposes and targets creates the potential for 
duplication, but it is likely that service gaps also exist, since these 
programs generally are not designed to serve all eligible children. For 
example, as we previously reported in May 2010, about one-third or fewer 
of potentially eligible children received child care subsidies from CCDF, 
TANF, and the Social Services Block Grant between fiscal years 2004 
and 2007, according to our review of several HHS estimates. 


For example, we reported in 201 1 that states have used a significant portion of their 
TANF block grant funds to augment their child care subsidy programs, but are not 
required to report on all families provided TANF-funded child care. This leaves an 
incomplete picture of the number of children receiving federally funded child care 
subsidies. See GAO. Temporary Assistance for Needy Families: Update on Families 
Served and Work Participation, GAO-11-880T (Washington, D.C,: Sept. 8, 2011). 

As GAO noted in eailier work, tax returns generally do not collect information necessary 
to assess how often a tax expenditure is used and by whom unless the IRS needs the 
information or collectton is statutorily mandated. See GAO, Government Performance and 
Accountability: Tax Expenditures Represent a Substantial Federal Commitment and Need 
to Be Reexamined, GAO-05-690 (Washington, D.C.: Sept, 23, 2005) 
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}n 2012, we reported that coordinating the administration and evaluation 
of early learning and child care programs can help mitigate the effects of 
program overlap and potentially help bridge service gaps. At the time, no 
federal interagency workgroup coordinated early learning and child care 
efforts across all federal agencies with such programs. However. 
Education and HHS had numerous coordinating initiatives and 
agreements with each other, within their departments, and in support of 
state and local coordination. We noted that Education and HHS need to 
deepen and extend their ongoing coordination efforts by including ail the 
federal agencies that provide or support early learning or child care 
services in an Inter-departmental workgroup that focuses on this 
population. As of December 2013, Education and HHS had taken initial 
steps toward greater coordination, but had not yet included all the federal 
agencies that administer early learning and child care programs in their 
established inter-departmental workgroup. It will be important for 
Education and HHS to follow through with their plans to include these 
other federal agencies in order to reduce fragmentation of efforts and 
unwarranted overlap of goals or activities. 


Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the Committee, 
this concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you might have. 
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Appendix I: Federal Early Learning and Child 
Care Programs and Tax Expenditures 


Table 2: Budgetary Information for Programs That Have Early Learning or Child Care as an Explicit Program Purpose 

Agency or subagency 

Program 

Fiscal year 2012 
obligations 

Department of Education 

Office of the Deputy Secretary 

State Fiscal Stabilization Fund - Education State 

Grants. Recovery Act 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 

Indian Education - Grants to Local Educational 

Agencies 

106,000,000 


Race to the Top - Early Learning Challenge 



Striving Readers Comprehensive Literacy 

160,000,000 

Office of Postsecondary Education 

Child Care Access Means Parents in School 

16,000,000 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 

Special Education - Grants for Infants and Families 

364,000,000 


Special Education - Preschool Grants 

373,000,000 

Department of Health and Human Services 

Administration for Children and Families 

Child Care and Development Block Grant 

2,268,000,000 


Child Care Mandatory and Matching Funds of the 

Child Care and Development Fund 

2,916,990,581 


Head Start 

7,968,000,000 

Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Indian Education 

Indian Child and Family Education (FACE) 


General Services Administration 

Public Buildings Sen/ice 

The General Services Administration’s Child Care 
Program 

1,600,000'^ 


Source: GAO ariisysis of fiscal year ?Oi2ot>ii9ai>oosOaset!on agetwes' letlera Budget jusiifications and other sources. 

*State Fiscal Stabilization Fund - Education State Grants, Recovery Act was created as part of the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Pub. L. No. 1 1 1-5. 1 23 Stat. 1 15, 279). The 
program received a one-time appropriation of $53.6 brtlion. 

“Race to the Top - Early Learning Challenge was created as a state incentive grant program under 
the Amencan Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Pub. L. No.111-5, § 14006, 123 Stat. 115, 
284-4). H is jointly administered by the Departments of Education and Health and Human Services, 
The program awarded $133 million in fiscal year 2012, 

‘We requested but did not receive updated Figures from the Department of the interior. We previously 
reported a fiscal year 2010 obligation of $15,370,870 for the Indian Child and Family Education 
program. 

‘‘This figure is an estimate from agency officials. 
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Appendix I: Federal Eariy Learning and Child 
Care Programs and Tax Expenditures 


Table 3: Tax Expenditures and Estimated Revenue Loss 

Tax expenditure 

Total estimated 
revenue loss fiscal 
year 2012 

Exclusion of Benefits Provided Under Cafeteria Plans ^ 

26 USC.§ 125(a) 

Exclusion of Income Earned By Voluntary Employees' “ 

Beneficiary Associations 

26 u s e. §419 

Credit For Child and Dependent Care Expenses 

26 U.S.C. §21 

$3,100,000,000 

Exclusion of Employer-Provided Child and Dependent Care 

26 u s e. §129 


Credit For Employer-Provided Dependent Care 

26U-S.C, §45F 

Less than 50,000,000 


Source CongressKiria Research Service, Ta» EKpe'iOittires Compendium of Oackgrouna Maiensi on indiwawsl Provisions 
(Washington. D.C. Decembw20l2). 

•The iotal estimated revenue toss for the ‘cafeteria plans” was $36,0 billion in fiscal year 2012. This 
figiffe does not exclusively represent revenue lost for child care but also includes accident and health 
insu^rtce. and other benenis. 

•The total estimated revenue loss for the Exclusion of Income Earned By Voluntary Employees' 
Beneficiary Associations tax expenditure was S3,3 billion in fiscal year 2012. This figure does not 
exclusively represent child care expenditures but also includes a range of benefits including life 
insurance, disability, and health insurance. 


Table 4; Programs That Support Early Learning and Child Care or Allow Use of Funds for That Purpose 

Agency or subagency 

Program 


Appalachian Regional Commission 




Appalachian Area Development 


Department of Agriculture 

Food and Nutrition Service 

Child and Adult Care Food Program 



National School Lunch Program 



School Breakfast Program 



Special Milk Program for Children 


Department of Education 

Office of Innovation and Improvement 

Full-Service Community Schools 



Promise Neighborhoods 


Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 

Alaska Native Educational Programs 



Education for Homeless Children and Youth 



English Language Acquisition Grants 
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Appendix 1: Federal Eaiiy Learning and Child 

Care Progrzktns and Tax Expenditures 

Agency or subagency 

Program 


Indian Education - Special Programs for Indian Children 


Migrant Education - State Grant Program 


Native Hawaiian Education 


Title I Grants to Local Educational Agencies 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 

Special Education - State Personnel Development 


Special Education - Grants to States 


Special Education - Technology and Media Services for individuals with 
Disabilities 

Department of Health and Human Services 

Administration for Children and Families 

Community Services Block Grant 


Social Services Block Grant 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Office of Community Planning and Development 

Community Development BloiA Grants/Entitlement Grants 


Community Development Block Grants/Special Purpose Grants/insuiar 

Areas 


Community Development Block Grants/State's program and Non- 
Entitlement Grants in Hawaii 

Department of Justice 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

Reduction and Prevention of Children’s Exposure to Violence (Safe Start) 

Violence Against Women Office 

Children and Youth Exposed to Violence 


Transitional Housing Assistance for Victims of Domestic Violence, Dating 
Violence, Stalking, or Sexual Assault 

Department of Labor 

Employment Training Administration 

National Farmworker Jobs Program 


Native American Employment and Training 


Workforce Investment Act Adult Program 


Workforce Investment Act Dislocated Worker Formula Grants 

Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Indian Child Welfare Act-Titie 11 Grants 


Indian Education - Assistance to Schools 

General Services Administration 

Federal Acquisition Service 

Donation of Federal Surplus Personal Property 


Source GAO ansly^s of fiscal year 2010 oofcgasions basal an ageooos' teOeral Uiaqei justifications ana otnar wurces 


(131294) 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Dr. Whitehurst, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DR. GROVER J. “RUSS” WHITEHURST, SENIOR 

FELLOW AND DIRECTOR OF THE BROWN CENTER ON 

EDCUATION POLICY, BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Whitehurst. Mr. Kline, Mr. Miller, members of the com- 
mittee, I am very pleased to he here. 

Mr. Kline, you mentioned my current job and my previous one, 
but I want to spend most of my time here reflecting on the work 
that I did as an applied developmental psychologist. I spent a lot 
of time in child care facilities during that period that were under 
the sway of federal legislation. 

I remember vividly a young mother I met at a parents’ meeting 
at a Head Start center. On leaving the center that evening I saw 
her walking down the road with a 4-year-old in hand, pushing her 
2-year-old in a stroller, and carrying a large bag of materials that 
had been passed out at the meeting. She was struggling. 

I asked her if she wanted a ride home. She accepted. I thought 
I would be taking her a couple of blocks but it was a couple of 
miles before I dropped her off in front of the dilapidated home 
where she lived. 

I asked her if she had walked all the way to the meeting with 
her young kids. She said that she had. I said, “That is a long way 
to walk with two kids. Why did you do it?” 

Her answer was, “I just wanted to do what was best for my ba- 
bies.” 

We all should want a system of federal funding that would allow 
her and millions of parents like her to do just that — what is best 
for their babies. The question for me is not whether the federal 
government should support the learning and care of young chil- 
dren, but how it should do so. 

The current system is simply broken. If we are going to reform 
it we must acknowledge some facts. I will give you five; there is 
a longer list in my written testimony. 

Number one: The federal government spends a lot on early child- 
hood programs, particularly relative to its expenditures at other 
levels of learning. You have heard Kay Brown say it is about $14 
billion. If you take into account expenditures from these other pro- 
grams that are not directly focused by legislation on early child- 
hood it comes to over $22 billion. 

By way of comparison, the federal government’s entire expendi- 
ture on the education of the disadvantaged in grades K-12 is 
roughly $15 billion. It is a lot of money. 

Number two: We are not getting our money’s worth from present 
federal expenditures on early childhood services. You have heard 
Chairman Kline speak about the evaluation of Head Start. It is a 
very strong federal evaluation from Health and Human Services — 
demonstrates that Head Start produces no lasting educational 
gains for participants. In fact, the impacts of Head Start don’t even 
last until the end of kindergarten. 

Expenditures for child care under the Child Care Development 
Block Grant Program may actually do harm to some children be- 
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cause states administer this program in ways that encourage fami- 
lies to place their children in low-quality care or to not get any help 
at all, and this is true of TANF as well. 

Number three: State programs may be no more effective than 
Head Start. A recent high-quality evaluation of Tennessee’s Vol- 
untary Pre-K Program found that the group that experienced pre- 
K actually performed less well on cognitive tasks at the end of first 
grade than the control group. 

Number four: The results from early model programs cannot be 
generalized to present-day investments. Who among us has not 
heard the claim that a dollar invested in quality preschool returns 
seven dollars in public benefits — or perhaps $13 or 18, depending 
on who you are reading? 

These estimates are derived from studies of two small pre-K pro- 
grams from 40 to 50 years ago serving about 100 kids in all. They 
are different in almost every way from anything that is being seri- 
ously considered presently, so when you hear that every dollar in- 
vested in quality pre-K today will return seven dollars or more to- 
morrow, I would swallow with a grain of salt. 

Number five: Only some children need pre-K services to be ready 
for school and life. Most young children do not need to experience 
organized, center-based care in order to develop normally, profit 
from later educational opportunities, and live happy and productive 
lives. My staff leads me to believe that no President of the United 
States attended pre-K or nursery school. 

Every credible evaluation of early childhood education shows 
that the impacts, when they are found at all, are concentrated at 
the lower end of the distribution of family socioeconomic status. 

What do these facts suggest for federal policy? First, federal ex- 
penditures should be targeted on families that cannot otherwise af- 
ford child care. The federal funding stream should be reformed so 
that it is a reliable and predictable source of support for those fam- 
ilies. 

States have a critical role to play as partners of the federal gov- 
ernment in its support of child care, but not, I believe, as inter- 
mediaries in dispensing federal funds to child care providers. Fed- 
eral policies should support child care systems that can evolve and 
learn based on feedback from their customers rather than top-down 
systems in which details of curriculum and staffing are decided by 
government. 

And finally, current levels of federal expenditure, I believe, are 
adequate as a starting point for an effective system of support for 
child care if only it were redesigned. 

One way that my policy recommendations could be translated 
into legislation would be through the creation of a federal grant 
program for early child care — that is, that would work along the 
lines of the federal Pell Grant system. Like Pell Grants go to stu- 
dents, early learning grants would go to parents to be carried with 
them to a licensed state child care provider of their choice. These 
early learning grants would replace most present forms of federal 
financial aid for early learning, including Head Start and the Child 
Care Development Block Grant. 

Congress, I believe, has a choice. It can continue to tinker with 
current programs and create new programs for which states have 
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to jump through hoops that are designed in Washington, or it can 
trust families and place the financial resources to purchase early 
learning and child care directly in their hands — 

Chairman Kline. Excuse me, Dr. Whitehurst, if you can wrap up 
quick — 

Mr. Whitehurst. I hope it is clear which of these I prefer. 
Thank you. 

[The statement of Dr. Whitehurst follows:] 
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Testimony of Grover j. (Russ) Whitehurst to the Committee of Education and the Workforce of the U.5. 
House of Representatives 

February 5, 2014 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 

i'm pleased to testify before you. My name Is Russ Whitehurst, t am director of the Brown Center on 
Education Policy at the Brookings Institution, where I am a senior fellow and hold the Herman and 
George R. Brown Chair in Education Studies. 

Today I wear my hat as a Brookings policy expert and as an expert on research methodology, the latter 
reflecting my role as the founding director of the Institute of Education Sciences within the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

But 1 also bring to my testimony my long experience In my first career as a developmental psychologist 
conducting research on programs to enhance the language and cognitive development of young 
children. I've spent a lot of time in childcare facilities that were under the sway of federal legislation, 
including Head Start, Even Start, and subsidized daycare centers. I observed classrooms that I would 
have been pleased to have my own children attend, but I also saw far too many situations that made me 
want to cry. I also saw over and over again families that wanted to do what was right for their children 
and needed something better than what they were getting. 

I remembervividly a young mother I met at a parents meeting at a Head Start center at which I was 
doing research. When I was later leaving the center in my car I saw her walking down the road at 
twilight with her 4-year-old in hand, pushing her 2-year-old in a stroller, and carrying a large bag of 
materials that had been passed out at the meeting. She was struggling. I asked her if she wanted a ride 
home. She accepted, i thought I would be taking her a few blocks but it was a couple of miles before 
we pulled up in front of the dilapidated home where she lived. I asked if she had walked all the way to 
the meeting. She had. I asked if she had known how far it was. She had. I said, "That's a long way to 
walk with two young children. Why did you do it?" Her answer-"! just want to do what's best for my 
babies." 

We all should want a system of funding that would allow her and millions of parents like her to do just 
that -what's best for their babies. In that regard, the federal government has for nearly 100 years 
recognized a responsibility for supporting the education of the disadvantaged, with that role 
strengthened and clarified in the last 50 years. Children learn in and are affected by childcare settings as 
surely as they learn in and are affected by public schools. Many young children who are vulnerable and 
at-risk of later difficulties in school and life need the boost that they can derive from high quality care 
outside the home. Their parents need safe and supportive childcare for their children in order to find 
and hold work, and in order to increase their own skills and employability. When the nation does not 
attend to these needs, society as a whole suffers the consequences. 
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The question for me is not whether the federal government should support the learning and care of 
young children from economically disadvantaged homes and otherwise vulnerable status but how it 
should do so. The current system, a mishmash of 45 separate, incoherent, and largely ineffective 
programs, fails to serve the broader public and certainly is less than optimal for the children and families 
to which it is directed. 

My goal today is to offer some policy recommendations that are within the realm of political reality and 
would reform present federal efforts, that are grounded in a hard-headed examination of what we know 
and don't know about effective early childhood programs and child development, and that are 
motivated by the desire to improve the prospects of the most vulnerable among us. 

Things we know (or should know) 

1) The federal government spends disproportionately on early childhood programs relative 
to its expenditures at other levels of learning. 

According to the GAO, there are 12 federal programs that are explicitly focused on early learning and 
childcare for children under five years of age, accounting for annual federal expenditures of around $14 
billion. Head Start and the Child Care Development Block Grant program are the largest. My colleague 
at Brookings, Ron Haskins, who for many years was a staff member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, uses a broader definition of federal early childhood programs than the GAO and pegs annual 
federal expenditure at over $22 billion.' By way of comparison, the federal government's entire 
expenditure on the education of the disadvantaged in grades K-12 under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, which serves children from ages 5 through 18, is roughly $15 billion. 

My point is this: I'm not sure how much the U.S. taxpayer ought to be spending on early learning and 
childcare, but relative to other federal expenditures on education we're spending a healthy amount. 

My back-of-the envelope calculation using $20 billion as a rough and ready estimate of federal 
expenditure and the National Center for Children in Poverty estimates of children living In poverty ” is 
that we are spending $5,000 a year in federal dollars for early childhood programs for every child in 
poverty In the U.S. under 5 years of age. And since the uptake of childcare services is not universal and 
skews heavily towards older preschoolers, the expenditure level per child actually served is much higher, 
if we take present uptake rates into account and again assume $20 billion in annual federal expenditure, 
we are spending roughly $10,000 per child per year on early learning and childcare for every child in 
poverty below school age in America, This doesn't take into account state spending, which according to 
the same Haskins analysis adds another $8 billion or so in annual expenditure. To this the Obama 
administration proposes adding another $15 billion a year In federal and state expenditures for 
Preschool for All. 

Billions here, billions there -- we're talking real money. 

I don't think the problems we have with early childhood programs in this country are about 
underfunding, at least not at the federal level. 
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2) We are not getting our money's worth from present federal expenditures on eariy 
childhood services. 

!f the point of federal expenditures is that vulnerable children will learn transformative skills and 
dispositions from early center-based care that will eliminate the gaps in school readiness between them 
and more advantaged children, and enable them to get more out of every additional investment in their 
education, we are almost surely not getting our money's worth from current programs, much less the 
rich returns on investment that are touted by advocates for universal pre-K. 

Head Start. The largest single federal investment in the early education of disadvantaged children. Head 
Start, produces no lasting educational gains for participants. It doesn't even produce gains that last until 
the end of kindergarten. We know this from the Head Start Impact Study, a recent federal evaluation 
involving a nationally representative sample of over-subscribed Head Start centers. Children winning 
and losing lotteries for admission to these centers have been followed through 3rd grade. In the words 
of the authors of the most recent report, "by the end of 3rd grade there were very few impacts ... in any 
of the four domains of cognitive, social-emotional, health and parenting practices. The few impacts that 
were found did not show a clear pattern of favorable or unfavorable impacts for children." 

Those are the results of the evaluation of Head Start that Congress authorized and funded - children 
who have the opportunity to attend Head Start do no better in school than equivalent children who do 
not have that opportunity. The budget for Head Start was increased to $8.6 billion under the 2014 
Omnibus Appropriations Act, $612 million more than the 2013 enacted level. 

CCDBG. Expenditures for childcare under the Child Care Development Block Grant Program and the 
Child Care Development Fund may actually do harm to some children because various aspects of how 
the CCDBG programs are administered at the state level lead families to place their children in low- 
quality facilities that provide a less secure and stimulating environment than the children could receive 
at home."' Examples of design flaws include low reimbursement rates, co-pays for families based on a 
percentage of tuition that encourage shopping for the cheapest provider, brief and uncertain periods of 
eligibility for parents that lead to instability in children's placements, and pervasive lack of information 
to families to support choice of high quality providers. 

Other federal programs. Other recent federal programs intended to enhance early learning are no more 
effective than Head Start. The Even Start program, a Head Start-like program that was designed to 
improve the literacy and work skills of parents along with the development of their preschoolers was 
finally defunded a few years ago after three national evaluations found no impact of program 
participation on either children or parents. The Early Reading First program is no longer with us. Its 
national evaluation found only a small impact on one outcome at the end of the pre-K year. The federal 
Preschool Curriculum Evaluation Project examined the impact of 14 pre-K curricula in separate 
randomized trials. Only one had impacts in the pre-K year that lasted through the end of kindergarten. 
Ten had no effects at either the end of pre-K or kindergarten on any of 12 student outcomes that were 
measured. 
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3) State programs may be no more effective than Head Start. 

Do we find more evidence of program success when we look to state pre-K programs, the kind of 
programs the Obama administration wishes to expand dramatically under Preschool for All? Not really. 

The research on these programs that is touted by advocates of universal pre-K has serious flaws. 
Important among them is that the research design that has been used in studies in Tulsa, New Jersey, 
and Boston is only capable of detecting differences between participants and non-participants at the 
end of the pre-K year.''^ No long-term follow-up is possible. That is because the studies compare 
children who are just starting pre-K with those who have just finished pre-K, a delayed treatment 
research design in which the control group also gets pre-K services, just a year later than the treatment 
group. At that point there is no longer a control group. But research shows clearly that some pre-K 
programs, including Head Start, can impact children's learning when measured when children are just 
finishing the pre-K year. The whole issue is about whether the pre-K experience produces a lasting 
advantage. If a research design can't answer that question, and the Tulsa-type research studies cannot, 
the findings aren't relevant to decisions that pivot on estimates of the return on investment in early 
learning and childcare. 

The strongest piece of research on the impact of state pre-K programs is the recently reported findings 
from an evaluation of Tennessee's Voluntary Pre-K Program (TN-VPK). TN-VPK is a full day pre-k program 
for four-year-olds from low-income families. It has quality standards that are high and in keeping with 
those proposed by the Obama administration under Preschool for All, including the requirement of a 
licensed teacher in each classroom, no more than 10 children per adult, and an approved and 
appropriate curriculum. The study was conducted as randomized trial (the gold standard for evaluating 
program impacts) using a lottery to select participants from those who were seeking admission to 
oversubscribed programs. Only about a quarter of children in the control group found their way Into 
other center-based programs such as Head Start or private pre-k, so the study compares groups that are 
very different in their levels of access to early childhood education. 

The figure below illustrates the impact of TN-VPK participation on cognitive abilities at the end of first 
grade (kindergarten findings are very similar). Bars above zero favor the treatment group. Those below 
zero represent outcomes that favor the control group. As the figure shows, seven of the outcomes favor 
the control group, with one (quantitative concepts) being statistically significant. In other words, the 
group that experienced the Tennessee Voluntary State Pre-K Program performed less well on cognitive 
tasks at the end of first grade than the control group, even though % of the children in the control group 
had no experience as four-year-olds in a center-based early childhood program of any sort. Similar 
results were obtained on measures of social/emotional skills. Further, children in the pre-K treatment 
group were receiving special education services at higher rates than children in the control group. 
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First Grade Cognitive Outcomes TN~VPK 
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All other existing research on state pre-K programs is methodologically weaker than the TN-VPR study, 
but it points in a similar direction. There are, for example, two credible attempts to estimate the state- 
wide impact of the universal pre-K programs that are touted by the Obama administration and other 
advocates as models for the nation - one study is of the Georgia program^ the other examines Georgia 
and Oklahoma.^' Both studies use student scores on the National Assessment of Educational Progress as 
the outcome, comparing growth rates on NAEP in the target states with growth rates in states without 
state funded pre-K. The impacts on student achievement are, at best, very small. The author of the 
study of Georgia concludes that the Georgia universal pre-K program has costs that exceed its benefits. 

4} The results from Perry and Abecedarian cannot be generalized to present-day programs. 

Who among us has not heard the claim that a dollar invested in quality preschool returns $7 in public 
benefits (or perhaps $13 or $18, depending on the source)? 

These estimates are derived from two studies of small pre-K programs in Chape! Hill, NC (the 
Abecedarian program) and Ypsiianti, Mi (the Perry program). The studies were conducted as 
randomized trials and the participants and control group members have been followed into adulthood. 
The findings as reported favor the participants. 

But while the research design of these studies was a gold-standard randomized trial and the results are 
favorable for participants, these programs were implemented many decades ago, and the nature of 
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what they delivered is very different from current state and federal programs. In particular, they were 
small hothouse programs with only about 50 program participants each. They were multi-year intensive 
interventions involving family components as well as center-based childcare. Costs per participant were 
multiples of the levels of investment in present-day programs, e.g., $90,000 per child for Abecedarian. 
They were run by very experienced, committed teams. The circumstances of the very poor families of 
the Black children who were served by these model programs were very different from those faced by 
the families that are presently served by publicly funded preschool programs. For example, nearly half of 
the four-year-olds in Head Start today are Hispanics, whereas there were no Hispanic children in 
Abecedarian or Perry. And 40 years ago other government supports for low-income families were at 
much lower levels, pre-K was not widely available for anyone, much less the poor, and even 
kindergarten was rare. 

Thus, even without the recent findings from Head Start and the TN-VPK there would be reason to be 
skeptical that widely deployed state and federal preschool programs could produce the return of 
Investment that has been attributed to Perry and Abecedarian. But even the findings from the studies 
of Perry and Abecedarian are in doubt because the researchers collected data on several hundred 
outcomes and did not adjust for the likelihood that 5% of those outcomes would appear to be 
statistically significant simply on the basis of chance. When the data are properly analyzed most of the 
differences disappear.''" So when you hear that every dollar invested in quality pre-K today will return $7 
or more tomorrow, swallow with a grain of salt, or not at all. Perry and Abecedarian are slender reeds 
on which to base billions of dollars of federal expenditure. 

S) Only some children need pre-K services to be ready for school and life. 

The normal development of children is well-buffered against a reasonably wide range of environmental 
circumstances. Most young children do not need to experience organized center-based care in order 
develop normally, profit from later educational opportunities, and live happy and productive lives. 

So far as my staff has been able to determine by reading published biographies, none of the 44 
presidents of the United States attended a pre-K or nursery school program. Fm sure many people In 
this room did not have pre-K. This is not to say that children can't derive some benefit from being in 
organized pre-K setting. And who can say that presidents Obama, Bush, Clinton, and Carter wouldn't 
have been better presidents if only they had gone to preschool. But somehow we've gotten to the point 
as a society of thinking that pre-K is essential to normal child development and should be universal. 

That's bunk. 

Some children are reared in circumstances that are pathogenic, i.e., they cause lasting damage to the 
child - think of a two-year-old being raised by a drug-addicted single mother. The child spends most of 
her waking hours in a crib, is malnourished, and hears no more than a few utterances from her mother 
in a week, all of which are short directives such as "be quiet" and "don't spill your food." Such children 
will profit enormously from spending their waking hours in good out-of-home care. 

Some childcare settings are also pathogenic. Think of a childcare center that is dirty, serves 20 children 
per adult, has such high staff turnover that there is no continuity in adult-chiid relationships (except for 
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the children who are in the care of the adults who yell, abuse, and tend to stick around), and has no 
curriculum other than custody. Children in such centers will profit enormously from not being there. 

Many children, particularly those from low-income and immigrant backgrounds, are reared in 
environments that don't adequately support the development of the skills and dispositions the children 
are expected to have when they start formal schooling. Think of a child whose parents don't speak 
English, have low literacy levels in their native language, and don't know that their child would profit 
from opportunities to learn such as those that are provided by shared picture book reading at home. 
These children will benefit from effective interventions to help their parents provide them a more 
supportive environment at home and from good pre-K programs in which they can acquire English, 
broader knowledge of the world, and simple skills such as alphabet knowledge. 

In contrast, some children are reared in families In which they have lots of opportunities to interact with 
the loving adults in their lives in ways that support cognitive and socio-emotional growth. Many such 
children will be better off at home than in a preschool classroom in which they are one of 18 children 
and the adults feel overworked and underpaid. 

Consistent with these points, every credible evaluation of early childhood education interventions of 
which I'm aware shows that the impacts, when they are found at all, are concentrated at the lower end 
of the distribution of family socio-economic status and in families in which the parents don't speak 
English at home. 

6) The impact on children of differences in quality of the childcare staff and teachers with 
whom they interact will be much larger than the impact of differences in the quality of 
the centers they attend. Neither formal credentials nor the extent of professional 
development are meaningfully associated with these differences in teacher quality. 

Many of the policy proposals bouncing around that are intended to improve the quality of early 
childhood center-based services through law and regulation are based on models that have been 
thoroughly discredited In research on K-12 education. These discredited models place an emphasis on 
inputs such as the credentials of teachers, their pay, expenditures on professional development, and 
regulatory systems that focus on the center as unit of evaluation and accountability. But we know 
primarily from research in K-12, with some supporting research in pre-K settings, that teacher 
credentials and teacher professional development bear scant if any relationship to teacher 
effectiveness, that levels of expenditure beyond a certain point are only weakly related to student 
learning, and that the teacher to which a child is assigned is far more important that the aggregate 
quality of the school the child attends. 

K-12 teacher policy at the federal level has transitioned from a focus on teacher quality as measured by 
credentials to teacher quality as measured by on-the-job performance in the classroom, with a growing 
realization that the most powerful management tools that affect student outcomes of which educators 
and policymakers can avail themselves are in the area of teacher retention. In short, policies that have 
the effect of keeping good teachers in the classroom and encouraging bad ones to leave are one of the 
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few sure ways of improving student outcomes. None of this seems to have penetrated policy thinking in 
early childhood. 

7) Early childhood programs have important functions for parents and the economy, 
independent of their impacts on children. We ought not to focus exclusive on early 
learning as the yardstick for measuring the value of public expenditures on childcare. 

Federal support for childcare for poor families, if designed and implemented properly, enables parents 
to work, live productive lives, and raise their children adequately. For example, even with the serious 
flaws in the CCDBG as childcare program, research demonstrates that childcare subsidies under the 
CCDBG increase employment, reduce welfare, and allow recipients to invest in their human capital by 
enrolling in job training or taking college level courses.'"" Further, we cannot reasonably require parents 
of young children to work if they do not have the resources to purchase childcare. Continued federal 
investment in early childcare is essential for these reasons without recourse to the rationale that early 
childcare narrows achievement gaps and produce lifelong benefits for participants. 

A policy proposal 

Goals and assumptions 

There is no compelling reason that flows from the long-term well being of children for the federal 
government to expend resources on universal pre-K programs such as proposed under the Obama 
Administration's Preschool for All. Existing research demonstrates that middle-class parents receive a 
disproportionate financial benefit from universal programs because they shift their preschoolers from 
care they paid for themselves to care that is paid for by the taxpayer.'* if the goal of federal or state 
programs is to create access and increase participation, covering the childcare expenses of middle class 
families does neither. Federal expenditures should be targeted on families that cannot otherwise afford 
childcare. 

The most vulnerable children raised in the most pathogenic family circumstances should have access to 
programs that help their parents and improve their circumstances beginning at or prior to their birth. 
Programs for 4-year-olds and even 3-year-oIds come too late. 

The CCDBG program should be reformed so that the funding stream is part of a reliable and predictable 
source of support for out-of-family childcare for low-income working parents and so that it provides 
parents with useful information about their choices of childcare. 

Head Start should be sunset, with the funds redirected to the same purpose as the CCDBG program - a 
reliable and predictable source of support for out-of-family childcare for low-income working parents. 

States have a critical role to play as partners of the federal government's support of childcare in three 
areas: establishing licensing and oversight processes that rid the childcare market of pathogenic service 
providers, collecting information on the quality and effectiveness of center-based childcare providers 
and assuring that parents avail themselves of it, and incentivizing center-based providers to engage in 
consequential evaluation of the on-the-job performance of their childcare staff. 
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We know far less than the advocacy community and many members of research community would have 
you believe about who needs what early childhood services when. We should be modest about the 
state of current knowledge. Accordingly, the design philosophy around Congressional efforts should be 
to create childcare systems that can evolve and learn based on feedback from their customers and 
users, rather than to mandate the characteristics such systems should have in order to be of high 
quality. 

If redesigned to be coherent and focused on low-income families, current levels of federal expenditure 
are adequate as a starting point for an effective system of support for childcare. 

The Early Learning Family grant (ELF) 

One way that my policy recommendations could be translated into legislation would be through the 
creation of a federal grant program for early childcare — The Early Learning Family (ELF) grant - that is 
conceptualized along the lines of the federal Pell grant system, which supports the college tuition costs 
of low-income students. Like Pell grants go to students, ELF grants would go to parents in the form of a 
means-tested voucher that the family carries with them to the state-licensed childcare provider of their 
choice. That is very different from the present system in which federal dollars flow directly to Head 
Start and to states. ELF grants would replace most present forms of federal financial aid for early 
learning and childcare, including Head Start and CCDBG, and would place families in the driver's seat 
instead of federal and state bureaucracies. I provide additional details on ELF in the appendix. 

Conclusion 

Congress has a choice, it can continue to tinker with current programs and create new programs under 
Preschool for All for which states have to jump through hoops that are designed in Washington and that 
will change in ways that have little to do with program effectiveness as the political winds blow from 
other directions. Or it can place the financial resources to purchase early learning and care directly in 
the hands of families it is intended to serve, as it does with expenditures to support college attendance. 

I'm confident that a system in which federal dollars follow children to the childcare service of their 
family's choice will trump current top-down federal programs if Congress will also forge a partnership 
with states to ensure that parents have the information to shop wisely for childcare, that childcare 
providers that can do harm to children are removed from the marketplace, and that center-based 
providers have incentives to evaluate their childcare staff and encourage the retention of the best. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 
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Appendix 

The Early Learning Family grant (ELF) 

The early learning family grant (ELF) is conceptualized along the lines of the federal Pell grant system, 
which supports the college tuition costs of low-income students. Like Pel! grants, ELF grants would go to 
parents if the form of a means-tested voucher that the family carries with them to the state-licensed 
childcare provider of their choice. That Is very different from the present system in which federal 
dollars flow directly to Head Start and to states. 

The amount of the voucher would be tied to the regional costs of childcare services, differentiated by 
type of provider (e.g., relative vs. center-based care, infant and toddler care vs. care for older children), 
duration in terms of hours a week, and topped up for children with disabilities that require extra 
staffing at the center level. The base voucher amount should be at the 75'^ percentile of the regional 
cost of services, as is currently the recommendation to states under the CCDBG, in order to ensure that 
low-income parents are not forced to buy childcare on the cheap. 

Eligibility for an ELF grant would be made on the basis of family income in the tax return from the year 
prior to the uptake of the grant. Families with children under 5 years of age with income eligibility for 
an ELF grant would be informed of such eligibility at the time they submit their tax return. Families 
could also demonstrate through an application to a state-approved agent that they are currently eligible 
for an ELF grant when the evidence from the past year's tax return Is misleading or missing. 

Families would be held harmless for increases In their income up to, say, 125% of the eligibility level in 
the year of uptake of the grant. For income increases beyond 125% of the eligibility level, families 
would Incur a tax liability. These are but illustrations of important design decisions that would need to 
be made with respect to eligibility requirements so as not to provide an incentive for single parenthood 
or unemployment, and so as not to disrupt childcare placements based on short term changes in family 
finances. 

The federal government would separately fund states based on a formula tied to a measure of child 
poverty, such as amount of their Title I funding, to create the oversight and information systems that 
eliminate the providers with unacceptably low quality, that encourage the growth of stronger providers 
at the expense of weaker providers, and that incentivize center-based providers to engage In 
consequential evaluation of the on-the-job performance. 

States would be free to use their own tax resources to support additional childcare services. For 
example, they might increase the voucher level for poor families, serve as a direct provider of services, 
support universal programs, and provide home-based parental support services. 

Congress would also fund research and development programs intended to identify tools and 
approaches that states could use to reliably identify differences in center quality and to nudge parents 
to utilize the information that states collect on center quality in their choice process. Likewise Congress 
would fund research to identify approaches and instruments that center-based care providers could 
deploy to evaluate the classroom performance of childcare staff. 
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The ELF program would designed to be budget neutral by setting initial parameters of the program such 
as income-eligibility and grant levels such that they would fall within the $12 - $20 billion that would be 
redirected from Head Start, the CCDBG, and other present federal early learning and childcare 
programs. This would be a discretionary program with Congress expected to adjust budget levels in 
future years based on experience with program utilization. Uncertainty over funding is not a desirable 
feature of childcare for parents, providers, or states. For that reason. Congress should pass a multi-year 
appropriation as soon as enough experience with the program is In hand to allow for reliable estimates 
of utilization. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. 

[Laughter.] 

Timing is everything. 

Dr. Yalow, you are recognized? 

STATEMENT OF DR. ELANNA S. YALOW, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICER, KNOWLEDGE UNIVERSE EARLY LEARNING PRO- 
GRAMS, PORTLAND, OR 

Ms. Yalow. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to discuss the 
importance of high-quality early childhood education and the role 
that federal programs such as the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant play in ensuring working parents have access to a 
quality educational provider of their choice. 

I am Dr. Elanna Yalow, Chief Executive Officer of Knowledge 
Universe Early Learning Programs. Serving children and families 
for over 40 years. Knowledge Universe is the nation’s largest pro- 
vider of early childhood education, best known for its community- 
based KinderCare Learning Centers. We also provide education 
and care at employer-sponsored centers through Children’s Cre- 
ative Learning Centers and before-, after-school, and summer 
learning in partnership with school districts through our Cham- 
pions brand. 

We are honored each day to provide a high-quality education to 
over 150,000 children ranging in age from 6 weeks to 12 years at 
over 1,600 centers and 300 school sites. We are committed to serv- 
ing all children regardless of background. 

Approximately one-third of our children are from low-income 
working families who receive assistance under CCDBG. In addi- 
tion, we serve more than 2,500 children with special needs. We are 
also the largest partner with the Department of Defense in pro- 
viding high-quality community-based child care for America’s mili- 
tary, serving some 2,700 active duty families. 

The core focus of Knowledge Universe is the quality of each 
child’s educational experience. To ensure our children have this 
strong foundation, our teachers deliver our proprietary develop- 
mental curriculum that covers the essential domains of child devel- 
opment. 

And to assure a seamless transition from our educational pro- 
gram to elementary school we have aligned our curriculum with 
state standards in English language arts and mathematics and 
with early learning standards in the 39 states in which we operate. 
In developing our curriculum, we have worked with outside subject 
matter and developmental experts to ensure that our curriculum is 
consistent with the latest research and best practices and that it 
will meet the diverse needs of the children that we serve. 

To ensure quality and continuous improvement, we embrace the 
opportunity to subject our centers and our programs to external re- 
view and validation. We have already achieved national accredita- 
tion at 763 of our centers — more than any other provider in the 
United States — with the balance of our centers already in process 
or initiating accreditation within the next 12 to 18 months. We also 
actively participate in state quality rating and improvement sys- 
tems. 
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Further, we are committed to working with states to follow the 
performance of our children as they enter kindergarten. We re- 
cently partnered with Maryland to evaluate the school readiness of 
children who attended KinderCare. Data from the Maryland state- 
wide kindergarten assessment showed that a higher percentage of 
Maryland children who attended KinderCare were fully ready on 
key school readiness indicators, including language and literacy, 
mathematical thinking, and scientific thinking, than their peers 
who did not attend KinderCare. 

Additionally, children who had participated in KinderCare full 
time for more than 1 year showed even higher percentages of 
school readiness, indicating more positive outcomes with a more 
concentrated dose of KinderCare. 

Without the dedication of our over 24,000 teachers we would not 
he able to deliver the high-quality education and care that we do 
each day, and we are partnering with research scientists at the 
Gallup Organization to develop a selection tool to help us identify, 
hire, and retain the best teachers, and also to measure employee 
and family engagement — critical components of quality. 

Given the importance of a child’s earliest years, investments 
should focus on the children who will benefit the most; promote 
continuous program improvement and quality; not displace the 
many qualified, experienced, and dedicated teachers already serv- 
ing our youngest citizens; and continue to support and respect pa- 
rental choice in meeting the needs of individual children and fami- 
lies. 

When parents entrust their children to the care of others they 
must feel confident about their options. The current CCDBG pro- 
gram serves as an important model for mixed delivery, providing 
vital support and choice for America’s working families. 

Unlike some programs that target only certain ages or that pro- 
vide only half-day or school-year programs, under CCDBG low-in- 
come working families can choose a provider of their choice for 
their children from birth through age 12 that meets their work 
schedules, providing for greater consistency and better child out- 
comes. 

Lower-income families also have access to the same schools and 
the same classrooms available to children from more affluent back- 
grounds, typically at a significantly lower cost with the benefit of 
a more diverse and balanced learning environment for all children. 

There are a few areas you may wish to consider for improvement 
to CCDBG, given that it has been almost two decades since its last 
reauthorization. Efforts to provide reimbursement rates that cover 
the full cost of quality care should be made to ensure that all chil- 
dren receiving services do so in a safe, secure, and enriched learn- 
ing environment and, in turn, yield improved child and societal 
outcomes. Continuous improvement should also be incentivized 
through state quality rating and improvement systems and na- 
tional accreditation. 

I also ask that you consider changes that would allow for greater 
continuity of care for children. Currently, children can lose access 
to care at any time due to an unexpected job loss or change in in- 
come. While maintaining program integrity, it is possible to allow 
for less disruptive redeterminations and for parents to seek in- 
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creased wages without fear of immediate loss of their child care 
subsidy. 

An additional benefit of the mixed delivery model is the current 
system has excess capacity that could easily be leveraged to serve 
more children without incremental investments in facilities, pro- 
gram management, and professional development and training. A 
number of states already do so in implementing their state pre- 
school programs, but this opportunity should be expanded. 

For instance. Knowledge Universe participates in the state vol- 
untary pre-K programs in Florida and Georgia, among others, and 
we participate in a number of Head Start partnerships in Ohio. All 
these varieties of public-private partnerships could be better uti- 
lized to provide more children and families access to a high-quality 
early learning experience that best meets their family’s needs. 

Thank you again for this opportunity, and I look forward to ques- 
tions and discussion. 

[The statement of Dr. Yalow follows:] 
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The Foundation for Success: Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care and in 

America 

Elanna S. Yalovv, Ph.D., M.B.A. 

Chief Executive Officer 
Knowledge Universe Early Learning Programs 

Hearing before the Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives 

February 5, 2014 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to discuss the importance of high-quality early childhood education and the role that 
federal programs such as the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) play in 
ensuring working parents have access to a quality educational provider of their choice. 

My name is Dr, Elanna Yalow and I am Chief Executive Officer of Knowledge Universe (KU) 
Early Learning Programs, With a Ph.D. in Educational Psychology and an M.B.A., both from 
Stanford University, I have over 30 years of experience in the field of education, and nearly 25 
years with Knowledge Universe. In my current capacity as CEO of Early Learning Programs, 1 
have direct oversight over development and implementation of our educational curriculum and 
for quality and accreditation of our programs. 1 spend over 50 percent of my time in early 
learning centers and have a deep understanding of the practical realities of translating policy into 
educational excellence. 1 also have spent time in early learning centers internationally, most 
frequently in Singapore and the United Kingdom. 

Serving children and families for over 40 years. Knowledge Universe is best known for its 
KinderCare Learning Centers. In addition to KinderCare, we also provide education and care 
through Children’s Creative Learning Centers (CCLC), our employer-sponsored child 
development centers, and through Champions, our programs for before, after-school, and 
summer learning. We offer early childhood education and care through approximately 1,600 
community-based centers and employer partnerships, and before- and after-school academic 
enrichment programs and summer camps through more than 300 sites nationwide. 
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Knowledge Universe Early Learning Centers By State 
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We are honored each day to provide high-quality education and care to over 150,000 children 
across the United States. Our children range in age from six weeks to ! 2 years of age. We are 
committed to serving all children regardless of background and financial circumstance, and vve 
are proud of the diverse group of children we currently serve. Approximately one-third of our 
chiklren are from lovi'-iiicome working families who receive assistance under the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG), and each year we serve approximately 27 million meals 
through the Child and Adult Care Food Program. In addition, led by our inclusion Services team, 
each year we assist more than 2,500 children with special needs. We are also the largest partner 
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with Child Care Aware and the Department of Defense in providing high-quality community- 
based childcare for America’s military' families, servdng some 2,700 active duty families. 


Children Served In Knowledge Universe Programs by Age 


Age (Jroup 

%or 

children 

served 

Infants 

iO.7 

Toddlers 

12.7 

Twos 

13.4 

Preschool 

25.7 

Pre-K 

15.3 

Kindergarten 

3.0 

School-age 

19.0 


The core focus of Knowledge Universe is the quality of each child’s educational experience. 
When parents choose our KinderCare centers, in addition to wanting their child to be safe and 
well-cared for, they also expect their child to receive the highest-quality educational experience 
possible. Learning begins well before a child begins preschool. As is well documented by 
research, 70 percent of brain development occurs during the first three years of life. Thus, 
providing a quality educational foundation in the early years is critical for future success in 
school tmd beyond. 



To ensure that our children have this strong foundation, our teachers deliver our proprielaiy 
developmental curriculum for children from birth through pre-k that covers the essential domains 
of child development — language and literacy development, physical development and wellness, 
social and emotional development, executive function, cognitive development, and creative 
expression. Additionally, to ensure a seamless trajisition from our educational program to a 
child’s elementary school curriculum, vve have aligned our curriculum with State Standards in 




English Language Arts and Mathematics and with early learning standards in the 39 states in 
which we operate. 

Since it is essentia! that we continually review our curriculum to ensure that it meets the 
educational needs of children and that it reflects the latest research in child development, we are 
very excited about our newly refreshed curriculum that has recently been introduced in our 
preschool and pre-k classrooms and that will be available in our infant, toddler, and twos 
programs later this year. We have worked with outside subject matter and developtncntai experts 
to ensure that our new curriculum is consistent with the latest research and best practices in early 
childhood education and that it will meet the diverse needs of the children we sen'e. 

To ensure continued quality and improvement in our educational programming, we embrace the 
opportunity to subject our centers and our programs to outside review. Our goal is that 100 
percent of our eligible centers be nationally accredited, and we have achieved this recognition at 
763 of our centers, more than any other proMder in the United States. The balance of our center, s 
are already in process or will be initiating accreditation within the next 18 months. We also 
actively participate in and support state Quality Rating and Improvement Sy.stems (QRIS). Our 
teachers formally assess each of our children three times annually to help us evaluate the impact 
of our programs, to inform parents about the child's progress, and to support improved classroom 
practice. To provide even more robirst data, we are committed to working with states to follow 
the perfamtance of our children as they enter kindergarten. 


For example, we recently partnered with the state of Maryland to evaluate the school readiness of 
children who attended our KinderCare centers. Data from the Maryland statewide kindergaiten 
assessment showed that a higher percentage of Maryland children who had attended KinderCare 
were “fully ready” on key school readiness indicators in language/literacy, mathematical 
thinking, and scienti.fic thinking than their peers who did not attend KinderCare, Additionally, 
Maryland children who had participated in KinderCare on a full-time basis for more than one 
year showed even higher percentages of school readiness, thus indicating positive outcomes with 
a higher and more concentrated dose of KinderCare, 
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Without the dedication of our over 24,000 teachers in our classrooms, we would not be able to 
deliver the high-quality education and care that we do each day. As you well know', however, 
attracting and retaining qualified individuals in the field of early education and care has 
historically been difficult. Given the size of our teaching force and our commitment to ensuring 
the best educational experiences for our children, we are working with scientists at The Gallup 
Organization to develop a teacher .selection tool to screen applicants for teaching and center 
director positions to ensure high-quality center leadership and teachers in ail of our classrooms. 
We are currently validating this instrument to ensure that it differentiates between our best and a 
contrast group, and we are studying the correlation between performance on thi.s screen with 
critical factors such as teacher retention, family retention, child outcomes, and other 
characteristics such as educational level and demographic profile. 

Federal Investment in Early Childhood Education and Care 

This is an important and exciting time for early childhood education. Supported by research, 
there is a growing recognition of both the short and long-term benefits of high-quality early 
learning experiences on young children, including healthy brain development, school readiness, 
future success in school, as well as related positive economic and societal benefits. 



With so much attention a,nd focus on a child's earliest years, it is critical that w'e get our policies 
right. It i.s important that our inve.stments focus on the children who will benefit ino.st: are 
fiscally re.sponsibie and sustainable; keep an eye towards possible adverse consequences of well- 
intentioned efforts; promote continuous program improvement and quality; recognize and respect 
that we cannot afford to displace the many qualified, experienced, and dedicated teachers already 
serving our youngest citizens; and continue to support and respect parental choice to meet the 
needs of individual children and families. 
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I would like to spend a few moments on this last point. When parents make the decision to 
entrust their children to the care of others, be they six weeks or four years of age, it is critical that 
parents be fully engaged in the process and feel confident about the options they have and the 
choices they have made. No two families are the same, atid every child and family situation is 
unique. Our nation’s current mixed delivery model of early education and care respects and 
provides for the individual choices and needs of children and families and offers the best 
environment for creating strong family-provider partnerships and engagement. It further 
leverages the need for continuous improvement necessary to remain competitive in the private 
sector, for the benefit of all children served. 

The current CCDBG program serves as an important model for mixed delivery. Though CCDBG 
has not been reauthorized since 1996, the program continues to provide vital support for 
America’s working families. Fdeven million children under age five (54% of young children) 
have mothers w'ho work, and of those 1 1 million children 7.3 million have mothers who work 
full-time. Unlike some programs that target only a certain age of children or that provide only a 
half-day or school-year program, under CCDBG low-income working families can choose a 
provider for their children ages birth to age 12 that meets a parents’ working schedules be they 
full-day, half-day, before-school, after-school, year-round, or summer only. For children of low- 
income working families, the allowance for full-day, year-round education provides for greater 
consistency and better outcomes, 'fhey also have access to the same schools and classrooms that 
are available to children from more affluent backgrounds, and benefit from a more diverse and 
balanced learning environment. 

I would like to make another important point about the economic value of a mixed delivery 
model. When children who require financial assistance are served alongside of their more 
affluent peers, those in financial need benefit directly from the higher tuitions paid by the private 
pay families. For example, in KinderCare, our average discount rate for subsidized families is 26 
percent of the private pay rate, with a differential payment of close to 50 percent in some states 
(such as CO, WA, and MA). These lower income children benefit from the same quality as their 
peers, which is only possible because of the incremental fees paid by our private pay families, 
which therefore serves as an indirect subsidy for quality over and above whatever subsidy is 
provided by the government. 

Wliile the CCDBG program is vital to many of America’s working families, I would be remiss if 
I did not point out a few areas you may wish to consider for improvement. As I mentioned 
earlier, it has been almost two decades since Congress last authorized CCDBG. In that time, we 
have learned much more about the importance of quality educational programming, especially 
for low-income children. But I cannot emphasize enough that it is quality, not custodial care that 
promotes long-term benefits. Efforts to provide higher reimbursement rates that cover the full 
cost of quality care should be made to ensure that all children receiving services do so in a safe, 
secure, and enriched learning environment. We further believe that continuous program 
improvement can and should be incentivized through state Quality Rating and Improvement 
Systems (QRIS) and national accreditation. 
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I also ask that you consider changes to CCDBG that would allow greater continuity of care for 
children especially as relates to the determination and redetermination processes. Continuity of 
care is a critical component of child development. Yet, currently children can lose access to care 
any time during the year due to an unexpected job loss or change in income. While maintaining 
program integrity, it is possible to allow for less frequent and disruptive redeterminations and to 
allow for parents to seek increased wages without the fear of immediate loss of their child care 
subsidy. 

I would like to leave you with one final observation. An additional benefit of our current mixed 
delivery model for early childhood education and care from a public policy perspective is that 
this system has excess capacity that easily could be tapped to serve more children without 
incremental investment in bricks and mortar, and we can also leverage the existing fixed costs in 
areas such as program management and professional training. Even today a number of states 
utilize this mixed delivery model to tap into capacity among an array of high-quality providers in 
implementing their state preschool programs, but this opportunity can and should be expanded. 
For instance, Knowledge Universe participates in the state voluntary pre-kindergarten programs 
in Florida and Georgia, among other states. Additionally, we participate in a number of Head 
Start partnerships in the state of Ohio. All of these varieties of public-private partnerships could 
be better utilized to provide more children and families access to a high-quality early learning 
experience that best meets their needs. 

As we weigh our country’s priorities, one is hard pressed to cite any more important area of 
opportunity for our economic prosperity, our global competitiveness, and our nation’s security. 
But any and all investments must be carefully considered to optimize the return to our citizens 
and the impact on our children. And, although we all recognize the importance of a high-quality 
early education to a child’s future success, we continue to struggle from a policy perspective to 
figure out how to ensure more children have that great start. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to speak with you this morning. I look forward to your 
questions and discussion. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

I am going to make an administrative announcement here. We 
are still waiting for the — I think it is probably taxi now. We have 
moved from train to taxi. And with the weather, not sure of the ar- 
rival. 

So we are going to go a little bit out of sequence here. I will start 
asking questions and then we move to Dr. Roe and we hope that 
the cab has arrived so that we can get members from both sides 
a chance to ask questions. 

I know a number of you are waiting to ask questions of Ms. 
Dichter, so we are going to try this. 

Go for it. All right. 

Okay, so let me start, and I will start with you, Ms. Brown, and 
let me start by saying thank you to the good work you have done 
personally and the work that GAO does. We, both sides, are 
tasking you pretty heavily and do pretty fine work for us. 

In your testimony you report that we have got an overlapping 
and fragmented system, and there are also gaps in the system. So 
I have sort of two questions. 

One, this overlapping and fragmented program, how does that 
impact the ability of parents to get accurate information about 
what might be available? And then two, what might be a rec- 
ommendation for what Congress can do to address that situation? 

Ms. Brown. As far as the effect on parents, I think the kinds of 
things that we talk about here as far as what is the appropriate 
eligibility criteria, and what are the expectations for the services 
that are provided, and how they vary from program to program 
translate into some very practical challenges and potential for con- 
fusion on the front line when parents are trying to arrange child 
care for their children, in that maybe some like — “I have a half-day 
Head Start program but now I have a job and I have to figure out 
how I can also apply for child care for wrap-around services,” and 
it just — it can get confusing and challenging. 

As far as what Congress could do, in our report we made a rec- 
ommendation to an interagency working group that they should 
better coordinate, and I just want to clarify what we mean by that. 
We don’t mean getting together and sharing information; we mean 
actually sitting down and taking a hard look at the programs that 
cut across these different agencies: Do they still work? What do we 
know about who they are serving? What are the results? Are they 
unique or did they — you know, are the needs still exist? 

And so we are asking them to take a look at that because we 
think that can be a really useful starting place, but the outcome 
of that, we would hope, would be some recommendations for agen- 
cies — federal agencies — to take and some recommendations that 
would have to come to Congress, because I am sure that they 
would be identifying some changes that would need to be legis- 
lated, as well. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. Thank you. 

On Head Start, you have done a lot of work on Head Start — GAO 
has over the years, and we have talked about it here and we are 
going to look towards reauthorizing the Head Start Act. Can you 
talk a little bit about what you have done in the way of reporting 
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and what your recommendations have heen as we look at Head 
Start? 

I said in my remarks that I have personally seen Head Start pro- 
grams which are doing marvelously well, and yet we have reports 
from you and others they have some that aren’t. So could you ad- 
dress that — Head Start specifically, please? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. We have made some recommendations through 
the years that are primarily related to oversight of the program, 
both in areas like financial management and we had a report that 
was related to accurately determining eligibility for applicants, and 
we have also talked about program quality. 

Now, HHS, I believe, is taking some action in some of these 
areas, so a future look might be to make sure that those actions 
are actually achieving the goals that they are hoping. And the 
other thing that — as far as what is going on right now with Head 
Start is the re-competition for grantees and whether that process 
is working as intended. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. Thank you. 

And then. Dr. Whitehurst, a lot of discussion — I said, again, in 
my remarks and others have said that a lot of these federal pro- 
grams were aimed at economically disadvantaged homes. Can you 
take the 40 seconds or so I have got here and address that issue 
of what the importance of targeting early childhood to those 
homes? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Yes. I mean, the research, I think, is very clear 
that these investments have a disproportionate impact on the fami- 
lies that are in greatest need, where the parents have low edu- 
cation levels, where there is a single parent, where English may 
not be the language spoken in the home, and that the impacts cer- 
tainly trail off as you move into serving families that are well-situ- 
ated — they have money, they have resources, they invest time in 
their kids. 

So if you are thinking of this in terms of a cost-benefit analysis 
you certainly want to tailor the investment and target the invest- 
ment on the families that are going to most profit from it. 

Chairman Kline. Okay. Thank you. 

My time is down to 4 seconds so I will yield back and recognize 
Dr. Roe. 

Mr. Roe. Thank the chairman for yielding. 

And just a moment, I want to thank all the time Congressman 
Andrews has spent on the committee. I know he is not going to be 
with us in the near future, and I know I have certainly enjoyed 
working with Rob during my time here on the committee. 

The problem we are trying to solve is the achievement gap, and 
we know that the achievement gap begins really almost at birth. 
And that is what we are trying to make up. 

And, Dr. Whitehurst, I couldn’t agree more with you that it 
would make no difference whatsoever in my family to have a na- 
tional program for pre-K. It isn’t going to affect the outcomes. 

And I have a reading assignment for everybody here in — that is 
on this committee, and I would encourage each and every one of 
you to read the book “I Got Schooled” by M. Night Shyamalan. I 
have read it, now I am reading it for the second time. A famous 
movie producer, and did “The Sixth Sense” and some other very 
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good movies, and he makes that point over and over again: It is 
basically income inequality that creates this gap. 

And all you do at let’s say Head Start — some places Head Start 
works great; in some places it is a waste of time, the kids don’t get 
anything. But if every child — the data proves this beyond a shadow 
of a doubt — if every child shows up at the starting line in kinder- 
garten at the same place, that low-income child is going to fall be- 
hind because every summer — you take a middle-class family like 
myself that are going to read to my kids and my grandkids, they 
actually gain during the summer. And the average low-income 
child loses 3 months, so by the eighth or ninth grade they are hope- 
lessly behind. 

And I just — before I got here. Dr. Whitehurst, I called my local 
school director, and we have 50 percent free and reduced lunch in 
Johnson City, Tennessee — not exactly a high-income area. But they 
have been able to narrow that gap by expanding the school day and 
also expanding summer. We used lottery money there to use and 
have reading programs during the summer. 

And I think you are right, and I want you to expound on it 
some — and Ms. Brown or Ms. Yalow, either one. Dr. Whitehurst 
first — about how we can better use our limited resources. There is 
no reason in the world to waste money on my family, but there is 
a great reason to spend the money on low-income families. 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, thank you for the excellent question and 
comments. I mean, one of my concerns about the way that pre-K 
has been sold recently as the magic bullet is the sense that, you 
know, if we invest there we are going to solve all these problems. 
We are not. 

The problems are multiply determined and they take multiple so- 
lutions, and so I would like to see the policy discussion go to the 
issues of how can we best spend this money? Would it be better 
spent on after-school programs? We know that there are a lot of 
school-based interventions that have — and past the pre-K years 
that have a strong impact on children. 

Chairman Kline mentioned the Harlem Children’s Zone. We have 
other charter schools that are hitting the ball out of the park in 
terms of catching kids up. So there are all these choices involved. 
I think investment in pre-K for the most disadvantaged kids is a 
wise investment, but we have to balance that with a consideration 
for needs throughout the lifespan and where we can get the great- 
est impact. 

Mr. Roe. Well, let me make one statement that really caught my 
attention in this book. If you take away — if you take schools in 
this — we are always told about how we are behind Lichtenstein 
and Poland and every other place in the world, but if you takes 
schools that only have a 10 percent poverty rate level, and that is 
defined by 75 percent and above free and reduced lunch — America 
has the highest scores in the world, period. Nobody is even close. 

The problem are the bottom quartile — the 20 percent of low-in- 
come — and there are — the Harlem — I have done extensive reading 
about that. Why don’t we pool these resources that we have got, 
this $20 billion or $22 billion you mentioned, and those resources, 
instead of starting a new program that goes to my kids and 
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grandkids who don’t need it and really target where that money 
needs to he? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, you know, that is what I have rec- 
ommended. And in some sense a lot of it is targeted now, but as 
Ms. Brown has indicated, it is so — such a mish-mash that many 
parents who qualify for it don’t get it, they drop in, they drop out. 
It is not designed in a way to achieve impact from the point of ei- 
ther the taxpayer or certainly for most families. 

So I, you know, I would encourage the committee and Congress 
to think about not just tinkering around the edges, but what can 
we do to make sure these resources get to the families who really 
need it in a way that they can spend it coherently to produce a bet- 
ter life for themselves? 

Mr. Roe. Would year-round school be one of the ways you could 
close this gap? Because we did that at home and our director clear- 
ly pointed out that we got 10 more days in the classroom and 
added 30 minutes more to each day. I think that has a lot to do 
with it. 

I see my time is expired. I yield back. Thank you. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Miller, you are recognized. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. 

Thank you to all of the witnesses. 

Ms. Brown, I would like to talk a little bit about your report 
here, because I want to make sure that we are looking at this 
through the proper lenses, if you might. And I have a series of 
questions, if you could be as brief, but I want you to answer, you 
know, but be as brief as you possibly can. 

As I looked at your report, you differentiate between types of pro- 
grams: those with explicit learning purposes and those programs 
where funds could, may, or may not be spent on early learning. Is 
that correct? 

Ms. Brown. Correct. 

Mr. Miller. So roughly about 75 percent of the programs are in 
that latter category, the funds could or could not be spent. 

Ms. Brown. Correct. 

Mr. Miller. Then there is the question of the funds that provide 
particular slots for programs. It would seem logical to me that 
TANF would carry some child care allocations because there is a 
waiting list at most child care centers so you are going to have to 
figure out how to expand in that region, that neighborhood, that 
city additional opportunities for child care — the goal is to get par- 
ents to be able to take up training and hopefully jobs. 

So that would be a specific purpose. There is a reason that is 
connected to TANF. 

Ms. Brown. Yes. That is fair to say. 

Mr. Miller. Okay. And children with special needs — we are find- 
ing more and more research telling us that intensive early learning 
opportunities for children along a — children with different — disabil- 
ities allows many of those children one, to stay out of special edu- 
cation, to go into the mainstream classrooms, whether they are 
sight-impaired or have other difficulties. Is that fair to say? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. 
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Mr. Miller. So there would be a reason why you would connect 
that expenditure of early learning to children with special needs 
and IDE^A? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. I think the question there is how many pro- 
grams do we need to do that, but fair point. 

Mr. Miller. No, I understand that, but you are also, I think, in 
those programs — at least I see it in my area, the San Francisco 
Bay area — a lot of that is very specialized work and training with 
those children because of their disability to try to keep them out 
of, you know, the next 12 years of special education. So just to say, 
“Well, you could just do that in Head Start or you could just do 
that across the street,” not necessarily so. 

Ms. Brown. I can buy that, yes. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. I have got something else to sell you. 

[Laughter.] 

I think it is important that we pull this apart. I mean, the Re- 
publican ESEA bill, I think, mentions early childhood learning 12 
times but doesn’t carry any money, no expenditures for it. I don’t 
know what categop^ that fits in or doesn’t fit in, but the idea that 
there is this massive duplication and nothing — and it is not work- 
ing I think is a little bit misleading. 

That may not be your characterization; that may be the political 
spin that is being put on your report. But it is very clear. 

You know, there was a huge argument when TANF was created 
about that this is about getting people to work. And one of the 
things you have to do to get people to work is to make sure that 
their children have a safe setting, and hopefully a setting where 
they are learning, while the parent is engaging in seeking employ- 
ment. 

And so I think that when we talk about the duplication, yes or 
no, we don’t — you don’t tell us in the report whether, in fact, any 
of that money is being spent or not being spent, correct? 

Ms. Brown. What we say about duplication is it is very, very 
hard to say because we don’t have the data, and some of the actual 
programs that are funding these don’t have the data at the federal 
level, as well. 

Mr. Miller. You don’t know or they are not providing the data 
yet. Because it would be important for us to know if, in fact, they 
are actually spending part of that appropriations on the provision 
of child care early learning services — and sometimes child care and 
early learning, tragically, are still separated today. 

You do not list any of the military programs. 

Ms. Brown. No, we don’t. 

Mr. Miller. And again, I would assume that the military might 
believe, certainly in bases where repeated deployments and ex- 
tended deployments and all that take place, they might want to 
know very well the credentials of those child care providers, those 
early learning providers dealing with that population of families 
that live under a lot of stress. You may not just want those kids 
to throw them anywhere off base because there is a slot available, 
so there would be the rationale for some segmentation for that pop- 
ulation. 

Ms. Brown. I think there are many rationales along that very 
line. You know, the question is, that is why we made that rec- 
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ommendation to the interdepartmental work group to look at these 
programs together — 

Mr. Miller. I agree with that. 

Ms. Brown. — as a whole. Maybe we should have included DOD 
in that list. 

Mr. Miller. Well, that would be important for us to know, be- 
cause I don’t think you can just say, “Well, you know, all this sepa- 
rate segmentation is bad,” but when you look at DOD, doing a lot 
of work with military families that I have over the year on the 
questions of early learning, they think they have a model that 
works. They think they have a K-12 model that works. They are 
very proud of that. 

We would love to have them included in this full debate. And ob- 
viously many military leaders are included in this question of the 
early learning debate. 

Finally, just quickly, I would just ask your issue — your remarks 
on the question of whether or not the re-competing of Head Start, 
whether it is working as it — I would like to talk to you about that. 
I was the author of that amendment to force Head Start to re-com- 
pete. I got all the arrows in my back to prove it, but I think it is 
very important. 

And one of the considerations, obviously, is the quality of that 
program and whether or not the mission of that program is being 
delivered or not. And that has got to be a basis for that re-competi- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Ms. Dichter, welcome. 

Mr. Miller. We have been waiting and waiting. 

Chairman Kline. So you have really earned your spurs or some- 
thing here. You have got rain and trains and cabs and all those 
things. We are very happy that you are here. Let me introduce you 
to the committee. 

Ms. Harriet Dichter is the Executive Director of the Delaware Of- 
fice of Early Learning. She led the national policy team for the 
Ounce of Prevention Fund and established the Washington, D.C. 
office for the Ounce’s federal policy and advocacy affiliate, the First 
Five Years Fund. I think I got that all together here. 

So we are going to pause in our questioning and I would like to 
yield the floor to you, Ms. Dichter, for your 5 minutes. I would just 
ask that — the little lights that are in front of you, it is going to 
start green and it will work its way through to red in a sequence 
which you will easily be able to figure out. If it turns red, please 
try to wrap up your remarks. 

You are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF MS. HARRIET DICHTER, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, DELAWARE OFFICE OF EARLY LEARNING, WIL- 
MINGTON, DE 

Ms. Dichter. Thank you so much. I appreciate everyone’s for- 
bearance. It did take me quite a long time to get here this morning. 

Good morning, everyone. I am Harriet Dichter, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Delaware Office of Early Learning. 
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Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, I would like to begin 
by saying thank you. Congress recognized the economic and edu- 
cational payoff of early education and care in the omnibus appro- 
priations bill for 2014. 

You restored sequester cuts to Head Start and to child care and 
added more than $900 million to serve additional children and es- 
tablish another opportunity for states to expand preschool. I thank 
you for these advances as well as for dedicating a hearing today to 
early childhood development as you plan for the next phase of fed- 
eral leadership and investment. 

Research and science confirms what parents, grandparents have 
always known instinctively: The first years of life set the stage for 
all aspects of development and learning. This makes the quality of 
our early childhood programs essential to good lifelong outcomes. 

Now, in Delaware our young children and their families are for- 
tunate to be supported by the commitment of our Governor Markell 
and our state legislators. Governor Markell created the Office of 
Early Learning to assure a strong, integrated federal-state-commu- 
nity effort for young children and their families. 

To support this work, we have over 100 types of partners in the 
state. This includes our school superintendents, our principals, and 
our teachers, our child care and our Head Start programs, founda- 
tions, universities, business leaders, health and behavioral health 
providers, museums and libraries, and of course, our families. That 
is a lot of partnership in such a small state. 

Delaware’s state investment in early learning increased by one- 
third of state general funds in the 2011 legislative session and it 
has been further improved through our participation in the federal 
Early Learning Challenge. We improved payment rates for our 
child care providers and we funded a statewide framework for early 
learning, known as Delaware Stars, that allows us to work with all 
of our early learning programs — child care. Head Start, schools, 
early intervention — to focus on quality improvement. 

Now across the country both Republican and Democratic gov- 
ernors recognize the value of early education. In 2013, of the 40 
states that provide state resources for preschool, 30 increased their 
budgets by a total of nearly $370 million. 

States are committed to this work but I have to stress, we cannot 
do it alone. Partnership with the federal government is essential to 
help us improve outcomes for young children. So I would like to use 
my remaining time to make two main points. 

First, there is no one silver bullet, no one-size-fits-all answer. 
What does matter for outcomes for every child and every family is 
quality. 

In other words, states want the flexibility to structure programs 
to best meet our needs, but establishing and growing a high-quality 
foundation is critical to success. To meet the needs of children and 
families we must provide a range of options: full-time care, part- 
time care, night and weekend hours, speech and language develop- 
ment, special needs care. We can and should expect to make invest- 
ments in programs such as child care, pre-kindergarten, and Head 
Start, and we should be expecting to invest in infants, toddlers, 
and preschoolers. 
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But what do I mean when I emphasize quality early learning? A 
quality program works in partnership with our families to develop 
our children’s skills and abilities not just in key areas of language, 
literacy, and general cognition, but also social and emotional skills. 
This is the fuel for our children’s lifelong success — initiative, grit, 
persistence, resilience — that, together with traditional academic 
areas, help pay the way to productive adulthood. 

Quality early learning is part of our equation for our children’s 
school and life success. That is why we have so many partners and 
stakeholders in our efforts in Delaware. 

Now, despite scattered criticism of individual program evalua- 
tions and programs, we know quality early learning programs 
work. We have decades of scientific studies conducted by well-re- 
spected institutions and researchers. They show that our children 
and our communities benefit in many ways — ^better education, 
higher earnings, lower crime — resulting in greater public savings 
in the short and long term. 

The question is not whether we know enough to proceed, but in- 
stead, how to expand upon the proven successes of high-quality 
programs and, of course, very importantly, we must continue to 
look for ways to improve our work and outcomes. 

Second — and this will be my closing — the federal government has 
not been sufficiently proactive in this area, leaving much too much 
for the states to do, notably on funding and financing. As I men- 
tioned earlier, Delaware and other states across the country have 
been making new investments in early learning, but the gap be- 
tween unmet need and available resources remains vast. 

We can’t do it by ourselves. Our two major funding streams — the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant and Head Start — are not 
sufficient. 

Head Start serves 40 percent of eligible 4-year-olds and only 3 
percent of eligible infants and toddlers. Only one in six children eli- 
gible for child care assistance can get it because of scarce resources. 

We have children at risk in every county, city, and state in the 
United States. We need new funding to help close the gap between 
those children without access to quality and those who do have it. 
We need a sustained public funding base for education to improve 
access and to improve quality in our settings. 

The bipartisan Strong Start for America’s Children Act would 
commit new federal resources, along with an umbrella of quality 
standards, to ensure federal money is accountable and targeted to 
proven programs and outcomes. This will help those of us in the 
states to fill gaps, strengthen our efforts towards building a high- 
quality early childhood system with a strong framework and new 
resources. 

I thank you for providing me with the time today. I am honored 
and humbled when I go to work every day to play a role in trying 
to make our office’s tagline, which is “great tomorrows begin 
today,” a reality for Delaware’s children, families, and commu- 
nities. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Dichter follows:] 
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Good morning, i am Harriet Dichter, Executive Director, Delaware Office of Early Learning. 

Recently, Congress recognized the economic and educational payoff of early education and care and restored resources 
and helped expand the Child Care and Development Block Grant and Head Start and Early Head Start, as well as 
established another opportunity for states to expand preschool. I thank you for these advances, as well as for dedicating 
a hearing to early childhood development as you plan for the next phase of federal leadership and investment. 

The importance of the first years of life is critical- the experiences children have during this unique time set the stage for 
all aspects of development and learning. Because of the developmental significance of this time, the quality of early 
childhood programs for both children and families is essential to good outcomes. 

The Delaware Office of Early Learning was created by Governor Markell to assure a strong, integrated state-community 
effort for young children and their families, and to create an early learning system. Our priorities, depicted in a graphic 
in Appendix 1, include a focus on four essential areas: a healthy start for our young children; quality early learning; 
linkages and partnerships between learning, k-12, and higher education; and sustaining a thriving early childhood 
system. Our office works to unify and integrate the early learning programs of ail of Delaware's agencies that have 
responsibilities in this critical area. The office covers the waterfront— we work with school and community-based 
programs for children from birth through fuii-day kindergarten. We count over 100 partners, which is a lot for our small 
state, and those partners include a big array- school districts superintendents, principals, and teachers; child care and 
Head Start programs; foundations, universities, and business leaders; health and behavioral health providers; museums 
and libraries; and our families. Our partners are described In Appendix 1. To quote Fred Rogers, "When 1 was very 
young, most of my childhood heroes wore capes, flew through the air, or picked up buildings with one arm. They were 
spectacular and got a lot of attention. But as 1 grew, my heroes changed, so that now 1 can honestly say that anyone who 
does anything to help a child is a hero to me." We have a lot of heroes! 

Delaware’s young children and their families are fortunate to be supported by the commitment of Governor Markell and 
our state legislators. Delaware's state investment in early learning increased by one-third in the 2011 legislative session 
and has been further improved through our participation in the federal Early Learning Challenge. Our state effort 
included new resources to add to the payments (rates) for our child care providers and to fund a state-wide framework 
for early learning, known as Delaware Stars, that allows us to work with all of the programs to focus on quality 
improvement. 

Improving the national track record for investments and outcomes for young children is essential. I have two points: 

1} There is no one silver bullet, not just one investment or program that works. What matters, regardless the 
program, is quality. Quality is what is needed to produce positive outcomes. This means a common framework of high 
standards, accountability, continuous improvement, and sufficient investment in the workforce and the programs to 
make a difference. 

2} The federal government has not been sufficiently proactive in this area, leaving too much to the states to do, 
notably on funding and financing. 

First: To meet children's and family needs, we need a continuum of quality services. One size does not fit ail. We can 
and should expect to make investments in programs, such as child care, pre-kindergarten and Head Start for example, 
and we should expect to invest in infants, toddlers and preschoolers in each and every year until they enter school. To 
meet the needs of our diverse families , we must provide a range of options (for example, full time vs. part time 
education and care, night and weekend hour care and education, speech and language development, special needs 
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care). We must build confidence in the responsiveness and quafity of early education services and ensure that public 
investments are made efficiently and are well-leveraged. 

In Delaware, we take advantage of the existing array of early childhood programs and providers to create our system 
and to respond to the diverse needs of young children and families. We are systematically and voluntarily improving 
quality through Delaware Stars which integrates research-based standards and ratings, improvement supports, and 
financial resources. Delaware Stars is pivotal to our efforts, and it is available to all of our early learning programs on a 
voluntary basis. It has become an integrated framework for improving quality across sectors in our state. Our child care. 
Head Start, and preschool programs all participate in this effort. 

Delaware Stars program is reaching children and their families through a large network of school district, child care, 

Head Start, and Early Intervention programs. We are particularly interested in how we are doing in serving our at-risk 
children, i.e. low-income children; children with developmental delays and disabilities, etc. In 2013, 7 in 10 of our at- 
risk children participated in an early childhood program in Delaware Stars. And 4 in 10 of these children are in a 
Delaware Stars program with a higher quality rating. These numbers are up from the previous year, and we have more 
assertive targets for 2014. At the same time, we set specific goals for working with programs on quality improvement, 
and we met those goals in 2013. Over 75% of our child care centers, which deliver services to the greatest number of 
our children, including our low-income children, participate in this program. And one last number-70% of our programs 
have made enough progress on quality improvement to have a Delaware Stars quality rating, and about one-third are 
now at our two highest levels. But you can see even with our focus and our progress, we have a long way to go to help 
our children meet their promise. 

A quality program works in partnership with our families and helps to develop our children's skills and abilities not just in 
key areas of language, literacy and general cognition, but also works with our children to develop their social and 
emotional needs. This is the fuel for our children's success— their initiative, grit, persistence, resilience— that together 
with these traditional academic areas help pave the way to productive adulthood. A safe environment is necessary but 
not sufficient; a safe, learning environment with enough books and materials Is necessary but not sufficient; a quality 
program provides this in the context of the teachers and families who work together to embed our children's learning In 
these relationships. And this becomes even more meaningful for our low-income families who may be Juggling two or 
more jobs, may not have time or the skill to read to their children, and may have difficulty providing their children with 
enough healthy, nutritious food. Quality early learning is part of our equation for our children's school and life success. 
That's why we have so many partners and stakeholders in our efforts in Delaware. 

We have a family-oriented website, available to them through their smart phones, that focuses on early learning from a 
family point of view and gets a lot of traffic. Here is what our families have to say about Delaware Stars: 

• "I would recommend a Delaware Stars program based on the remarkable change we have noticed in our 
daughter's confidence, her ability to challenge herself more often, and an overall improvement in her social 
behavior and development skills." Precious White 

• "Since my son has been in a Delaware Stars program he continues to develop emotionally and has improved 
skills. It has really helped him grow." Khaluah Mumin 

• "My child is learning so much in a Delaware Stars program. It is a wonderful program." Jannette Torres 
Rodriguez 

• "I would recommend the Delaware Stars program because it's an assurance that the program will nurture and 
engage your child as well as develops independence and self-reliance." Rebecca Kruer 

To view the website, which includes a slide show of our families and their children, visit www.greatstartsdelaware.com . 
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And our providers share in that positive view: 

• "DE Stars establishes a standard and defines quality from a child's perspective," 

• "DE Stars is an accountability system--and that is good." 

• "it is fun to watch a teacher have an "ah ha” moment when they realize what type of influence they have on the 
children. They all of a sudden see themselves as professionals." 

• "This process has been really helpful with getting front line teachers and assistants to understand and embrace 
quality improvement. 

• Delaware Stars is a plus; "All programs in the state can be a part of it." 

• "A large number of programs are improving." 

• "We are reaching out to help the most needy children." 

We cannot serve our families with young children well using a silver bullet approach that focuses on one program, one 
age group, or one financing stream. Our goal is to serve the diverse needs of families while building confidence from 
business and other community leaders. Our framework includes: 

1) High standards and expectations for program quality, based on research and experience, and focused on the 
best outcomes for children so all children enter school ready to learn; 

2) Assistance to help teachers and programs achieve the necessary standards. It is not enough to set high 
standards, assistance is needed to achieve and maintain them. We must invest in early learning teachers if we 
are to achieve our desired outcomes for children and families. For example, in Delaware, one-fifth of our early 
educators have a high school diploma or less; just over half have a college degree. Their average pay is just over 
$23,000, which is the poverty line for a family of 4 compared to $40,000 for the average starting salary for those 
teaching in the early elementary grades; 

3) Accountability for results — ensuring that public funds go to effective programs that support young children and 
their families; provide continuous improvement for all programs, including those that are not doing well; and 
communicate results to families and the broader community, including why they matter for our entire society; 
and 

4) Financial supports that are linked directly and clearly to the standards at sufficient levels to get the job done by 
programs, and ensure that families have the means to afford high quality options for their children, 


While the work is multi-faceted and dynamic —as it should be- it can be organized and coordinated into a realistic, 
achievable strategy through which we better serve our children and families and work coliaboratively with the programs 
we count upon to deliver the services. (The quality goal is achievable within our varying state contexts.) We must 
respect our families and provide them with options that effectively meet the needs for their children in early childhood 
programs, We need to make sure we are focused on continuous improvement in what we do and to continue to engage 
our research partners to help us develop and improve our efforts. (To that end, in Delaware, thanks to our participation 
in the Early Learning Challenge, we are fortunate to have the RAND Corporation assisting us.) 

In Appendix 2 youT! see an overview chart from RAND summarizing impacts on child outcomes from large publicly- 
financed preschool programs that have been rigorously evaluated. There are favorable impacts for children on a range 
of developmental measures of school readiness across these programs. This chart is a reminder that we all need to work 
together to create our learning systems and keep moving ahead. 

We know good quality early learning programs work. We know from decades of scientific studies that children-and our 
communities— benefit from them in many ways — better education, higher earnings, lower crime, resulting in greater 
public savings in the short and long terms. We have a large assortment of rigorous evaluations and studies to confirm 
this, conducted by well-respected institutions and researchers In our country. The question is not whether we know 
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enough to proceed. We need to consider the many children and their families who would benefit if we do more, 
particularly those most at risk, and continue to move ourselves forward, always looking for ways to improve our work 
and our outcomes. 

My second point is the importance of shared, responsible, and sufficient public investment in these programs. The 
funding streams we have, the Child Care and Development Block Grant and Head Start, are certainly insufficient. We 
have children at risk in every county, city and state in the United States. New funding is needed to help close the 
staggering gap between those children, particularly those at-risk of school failure, who are in our quality early learning 
programs and those who are not. We need to assure a sustained public funding base for early education, just as we work 
to assure a public funding commitment to K-12 education. 

First, we should substantially increase investment in the established federal programs and funding streams, and again, ! 
thank Congress for the work to support Head Start and Child Care in the recent budget and spending agreement. 

Second, we should commit to new federal funding, as suggested by the Strong Start legislation. States across the 
country are committing to an increased focus on quality early learning opportunities. Meaningful federal partnership 
and leadership is ripe and needed. This will help those of us in the states fill gaps and strengthen our efforts towards 
building a high quality early childhood system with a strong framework and new resources. 

There is not Just one program that works. Children need a continuum of early learning services, and a commitment to 
infants, toddlers, their families and preschoolers alike. One size does not fit all. It is fine to have a range of key 
programs and different hours of service because children and their families have different needs. It is in ail of our best 
interests to be responsive and to focus on providing quality, expectations and support for high performance, and 
sufficient financing so that will get our children off to the best start possible. Parents expect that a program that opens 
its doors to them will serve them and their children well. From these simple precepts, there are several lessons that 
should inform the next phase of federal investment and policy. 

Thank you for providing me with this time today. I am honored and humbled each day when I go to work to play a role 
in trying to make our office tagline, "great tomorrows begin today," a reality for Delaware's children, families and 
communities. Thank you! 
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OAL 1: Expand Comprehensive Screening and Fdllow-Up for Young Children 


« , I'l'n ■! r (! ■ ippofu ftti (it dHoprnentsI streening in Oelavvate Stars, training more than 560 estty educators !o help iderslity 

e,. loj'i li 1 ,. !id> ■ay-.u-.Migih- Age* , and Stages QuesUonnaire and provide linkages to needed servkes- 

• (.resv fiiin'iber of primary tiealth rate pfovn.ders using the PfDS developfnental screening tool, screening more than S.fitKI young chilriren to date. 

•» , irn ! ( iJ .-a' ¥ < nnrtiiood ni- ntii health consultation service to early childhood programs statewide, providing more !hsn SOO child 

V .(,it,.tirn< and ttairifig p.ore than 650 eariy educators to support staff who work with children with challenging behaviors and 
p ' 'hi g vnui.p child suct I ..(idemoliorjai wcU-being. 

GOAL 2: Expand Number of Stars Programs and High Needs Children in Stars 

• Cfeaied an Jir ray cd new iirsancia! incentives foe Delaware Stars pfograms, effective in altracdng more early lestriirtg prcsgiariis 1<) join {he 
qiialfty ratine system used by Ismilies as a guide to finding quality earty teaming programs for young children. 

• increased the number ot quality pfogr3m.s in Dolaware Stars from 134 to 435, including 77% of early iearnir^g centofs and 7’l% of family 
based childhood programs. 

» Uunched Ciompcrisatioih Rctorition and idtrcation (CORK} awards totaling $3.8M to 1.337 individuals working in Stars pfograins who have 
irripiovcd tiieir education and credentials, raising the standard of care for young children in Delaware Stars. 

• Engaged neatly 200 early educators in the Fatly Learning Leadership Inititaliv^fELLI]. 

GOALS: Build Connections Between Early Learning and K-12 Schools 

• irsstituted a kindergartch-entry 3.ssc*ssmeitt. the Delaware tarly learner Survey improving information available to kindergartci) toaefters, 
inforining tndlvidualhed instruction and, over time, guiding work to enhance state policy and practice. 315 kindergartofi teachers used the too! 
will! more than fi.tXH,) chltdrer* with till! scale implementation on target for all kindergatterr classrooms and children in 2015. 

• tstabiished public private partnership with 70 site-based Delaware Readiness Teams with broad community participation in high-neecis 
commuruties to improve linkages between early learning (birth to five) aitd K 3 systems to improve outcomes for children arid their forniiies. 

• -Sponsored a state-levt!) conference for all kindergarten teacher's, admhilstrators and support staff in response to a request, from !.he 
kitulerga-rlon tKather,s who conducted tfie Delaware Eatly Learner Survey (OF ELS), offering an opportunity for deeper iindHrslaisding of 
how the D£ Ei.S tan be used to inform individuali/ed irisUucljcMvfor children and sharing successes to dale. 

• Impicmo.nfeci a dua! enrollment strategy to arfvance early tfrildhood wt>rkft3rce readiness and crducatiorral artainnient with free online 
pfeparation tot entry exam to irtcrease success rate (or students entering college programs in early chihlboori. 

GOAL 4: Sustain a Thriving Statewide Early Learning System 

• tKlablished lire tnunlhly Delaware tarly Clii.ltihood £-News with a subscriber base of ttearly 5.,0fXJ and growing, 

• Created a wetjsile f<« familic's with young cfiikfren - www.greatstart5deiaw3re.com- to increase awareness of Ute intportartce of ear ly 
tearnifig tor children birth to age 5 and promote the use of Delaware Stars as a guide to finding quality early childhood piogranu, with new 
social tttedta .supports and partif.ipafton of more than 7,6C^ individuals, growing at tfte rate of 100 nesv visitors per week. 

• launch hy the Delaware Early Childhood Counfilof a new Early Chiidhcwd Strategic PlartwifhcstaWtshmenl of four new standing commttfpM 
to address the four Early loarrhng Challenge goals, providing top teve! advocacy and leadership for' early learnins in Delaware!. 
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"An investment in knowledge pays the best interest." 

f. ■ Benjamin Franklin 
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Appendix 2: RAND Chart 




Favorable, significant effect at .05 level or better 


Test given, difference not significant 


Not tested for 


Karoiy, Lynn A., Preschool Adequacy and Effidenqf in California: Issues, Policy Options, and Recommendations, MG-889, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; RAND Corporation, 2009. 
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Introduction 


Purpose: 

This monthly data dashboard is a tool for the Early Learning Leadership Team, designed to provide current information 
on the 'health' of critical strategic initiatives of Delaware's Early Learning Challenge (ELC). The dashboard provides easy, 
quick access to information drawn from data sets across the three departments and five divisions participating in the 
ELC. Indicators are directly linked to and directly aligned with the ELC goals and strategies. The dashboard will, with 
continuous improvement, evolve and improve over time to best meet the requirements of the Early Learning Leadership 
Team for an effective management tool. 

The first set of graphs and charts provide a quick overview of the key leading indicators, while the balance of the charts 
relate to measures {organized by goat, then by strategy) to drill down to the specific component activities under each 
strategy. The dashboard's table of contents supplies an easy reference guide to the series of measures reflected in the 
dashboard. 

The dashboard is maintained by the Office of Early Learning and is populated by data reported by or obtained from 
participating state agencies. Ideally, such a dashboard would be updated regularly from data in an integrated database, 
with the dashboard data being refreshed automatically. At present, the data (as indicated by the source documentation 
notes) comes from a variety of different databases across the departments. Workaround, or alternative methods, are 
used to obtain data not currently entered into or tracked through databases. As Delaware moves to development of an 
integrated early childhood database, the dashboard will move to a toot that Is populated and regularly updated directly 
from that database. 

The signal colors (red, yellow, green) are quick status indicators for each measure. The At-A-G!ance page may be used to 
guide discussion at team meeting.s to identify opportunities for improvement, assess the effectiveness of new or 
different strategies or track the results from team problem-solving to ensure that annual targets are met and that all of 
the Challenge goals are achieved by December, 2015, the end of the grant period. 
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Goal 4 - Sustain a Thriving Statewide Early Learning System 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you, Ms. Dichter. 

Mr. Walberg, you are recognized for 5 minutes as we resume 
questioning. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to the panel for being here today talking about 
this important subject and trying to come to grips with how we 
best can use resources, programs, and encourage this education to 
take place with a good foundation for early childhood students to 
grow upon. 

Dr. Yalow, I am impressed that you have 30 schools in my state 
of Michigan, and it sounds as though you are doing great things 
in working in this important field. Can you talk about some of the 
examples of states or cities where you have partnered in this edu- 
cational opportunity where you have seen positive impacts on our 
youngest students? 

Ms. Yalow. Thank you, and we are proud to be in Michigan as 
well as 38 other states and serve children there. 

Our interest in partnering with states actually began a couple of 
years ago and certainly aligned with the focus that states had on 
having systems that allowed us to track how children perform once 
they entered school. We have reached out to about 10 other states 
in order to do such a partnership where we simply provide them 
information about how our children — about who our children are 
and they link it to the state data systems. 

Unfortunately, we have not been able to partner with many other 
states either because they don’t have the state data systems in 
place or they have not made the information available to us. Cur- 
rently we are working with Pennsylvania, with Georgia, with Flor- 
ida, with Ohio, and hope to be able to have the data that will allow 
us to better evaluate the impact of our programs. 

We are also conducting our own internal research, where we are 
testing our pre-K children using a normative assessment to see 
how our children are performing on a pre-post assessment and that 
we can understand better how our programs improve our children’s 
lives. 

Mr. Walberg. Where you have that data, what are the key im- 
pact points that cause the success with the children you serve? 

Ms. Yalow. The focus of all of our programs is that we are 
aligned with learning objectives, the standards across all domains 
of learning important for young children, so we believe that be- 
cause we have a comprehensive curriculum the focuses not just on 
traditional school readiness but also, as was cited earlier, social, 
emotional development, physical development, executive function, 
some of the key skills that children will need in the long run in 
order to be successful in school and later life. 

Mr. Walberg. Dr. Whitehurst, so appreciated your story of the 
young mother who was willing to walk miles both ways, probably 
through snow if necessary, because she wanted the best for her ba- 
bies. You know, I choose to believe, and from experience as well, 
that the overwhelming majority of parents want the best for their 
babies and will do what it takes, if the opportunity and incentive 
is there and they are aware of that fact. 
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Some just simply have more opportunity; some have more re- 
sources; and certainly, some have more life examples for them to 
pattern themselves after, which makes the difference. 

How do we best support a state’s ability to increase that role of 
parental involvement in early childhood education? And let me also 
add to that question, how do we preserve the role of parent as the 
ultimate decision-maker in the child’s life, especially in the area of 
early childhood education? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Those are very, I think, critical issues and — 
issues and challenges. I think it is extremely important that we not 
slip into a mode of zip code-based, one-size-fits-all education for 3- 
year-olds, where you live determines which pre-K you are going to 
be assigned to by the state, which determines what curriculum you 
are going to get. 

So I think certainly for young children, parents need to be in the 
driver’s seat. They need to retain the fundamental ability to decide 
who is going to provide out-of-care service and under what condi- 
tions. 

I think states have a critical role in helping parents shop, be- 
cause it is a complicated decision. It is not like buying a cell phone 
plan, which is itself complicated, because you often don’t know 
what is going on in the center or what the outcomes are or how — 
what the staff turnover is or how satisfied other parents have been. 

So I think states could play a critical role in collecting that type 
of information and making it publicly available so — 

Mr. Walberg. If they make that publicly available well, how do 
we get the parents, then, to be able to have what you say, a non- 
zip code opportunity? How do they take control of that? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, if you give them the resources I think 
they will shop and they will get good care for their child when it 
is available. I mean, states need to have — to create a portfolio so 
that there are choices available, so that there are areas that are 
well served. But I think if you provide the information and provide 
the resources — 

Mr. Walberg. Are you talking vouchers or something like that? 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Whitehurst. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Tierney, you are recognized. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank all of our witnesses for their testimony today. 

Sir, I just want to follow up on — I want to avoid all the battles 
about methodology on specific programs and get — you appreciate, 
from — I gather from your written testimony, the federal support for 
child care for poor families, if designed and implemented properly, 
and say that it enables parents to work, live productive lives, and 
raise their children adequately. Is that correct? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Tierney. And you say they can’t — we can’t reasonably re- 
quire parents to work if they do not have the resources to purchase 
quality child care. 

Mr. Whitehurst. Correct. 

Mr. Tierney. So you also say the most vulnerable children raised 
in the most pathogenic family circumstances should have access to 
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programs that help their parents and improve their circumstances 
beginning prior to their birth. 

Mr. Whitehurst. I agree. Yes, I said that. I — 

Mr. Tierney. Will you define “pathogenic” for us? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, it is a term taken from medicine. It is 
a situation that creates illness. And so there are some situations 
that are so bad, either in the family or occasionally in the child 
care settings or the child care to which kids are sent, that they cre- 
ate lifelong problems, and we need to help kids not be in those situ- 
ations and we need to help parents so they are not creating those 
situations. 

Mr. Tierney. And apparently you think that some of the existing 
child care facilities themselves are pathogenic. 

Mr. Whitehurst. I do. 

Mr. Tierney. Okay. So in your testimony you state that the 
states have a role to play, and one of those roles is establishing li- 
censing and oversight processes. If there are already pathogenic fa- 
cilities out there that states are supposed to be licensing and regu- 
lating, that aren’t working so well, so we have a problem there ap- 
parently. 

So who would set the standards? If we were to have a program 
where federal government put money in and people could then use 
that to go to a facility that was overseeing just state-to-state, pre- 
sumably a different standard in every state or something like that, 
who is going to establish the standards and the quality? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, I do think it has to be a state responsi- 
bility. I can’t see how this can be done from Washington. I think 
Washington can certainly incentivize states to do a better job of it, 
and if they are accepting the federal money to report back on how 
well they are doing it, I think GAO and other organizations could 
evaluate the degree to which individual states are well carrying out 
that — 

Mr. Tierney. The fact is do we really think that this Congress, 
as currently constructed anyway, is going to allow the federal gov- 
ernment to go in and tell states whether or not they are doing a 
good job in licensing and setting standards on this particular item 
of anything. 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, I think this Congress is interested in ac- 
countability, and — 

Mr. Tierney. Right. But if they are interested in accountability 
that means that we have to take charge of the federal dollars. We 
don’t want to go into pathogenic facilities in states, and some states 
may set a level that we think is pathogenic, but are — we really 
think in this Congress we are going to allow the federal govern- 
ment to go in then and say to a state, “We are closing those down.” 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, I — it is not my job to speculate, I guess, 
on what this Congress will do. I think it is — 

Mr. Tierney. And I am really just going with your proposal and 
trying— 

Mr. Whitehurst. No, I think the best Congress can do is set up 
incentives and accountability provisions so that when states get 
money and they are supposed to license daycare centers and make 
sure that they are not pathogenic, that they are well doing so. 
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Mr. Tierney. Okay. So if we were going to give vouchers to peo- 
ple to go and choose in a state which are not pathogenic, which are 
good and which are bad, and we have pathogenic parents and fami- 
lies, are they equipped to make that decision? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well look, there are going to be bad choices. 
There are bad choices in middle-class families; there are going to 
be bad choices in low-income families. 

I think first, the state’s responsibility, incentivized by the federal 
government, is to carry out its licensing and oversight responsibil- 
ities seriously so that the worst performers — 

Mr. Tierney. That is a mixed bag already, because those respon- 
sibilities already exist, and yet you and I agree there are some 
pathogenic facilities out there, so some states aren’t doing as well 
as they ought, or maybe some — all states are failing on some of 
those. So if a parent under your theory is, “Hey, if you are a patho- 
genic family and you get the voucher, you know, good luck; there 
are going to be some failures out there”? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, I am interested in the counterfactual or, 
you know, what are the choices that are better than beefing up li- 
censing and oversight and letting parents choose. I am not sug- 
gesting this is a perfect solution; I am suggesting that it is the best 
available solution, in my view, to a serious issue. 

Mr. Tierney. Would you define for me “middle class,” as you 
were saying that the middle-class people are getting disproportion- 
ately benefited from this because they are substituting money from 
the federal government for cash they would pay anyway? What is 
your middle class definition? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, it varies. It is certainly, you know, above 
200 percent above the poverty line. And so it is any parent who 
was previously able to — managed to purchase pre-K who, under a 
free system, no longer has to do that, immediately has in their 
pocket whatever they would otherwise have paid, which is typically 
$5,000 to $6,000. 

Mr. Tierney. Only because most people I know that classify 
themselves as middle class, even if they are two parents earning, 
will tell me they can’t afford child care — quality child care. And 
that means either one of them has to leave the workplace and just 
goes back and forth, so they are not being able to work on that 
basis, so I don’t know. 

My last question for you is you broke down the numbers on this 
and determined that it is somewhere between $5,000 to $10,000 
per early childhood person in federal dollars being spent every day. 
Are you advocating that would be the amount of the federal vouch- 
er per child? 

Chairman Kline. This has got to be a really short answer. 

Mr. Tierney. Well, a yes or no will do. 

Mr. Whitehurst. I think depending on the age of the child and 
the region, a voucher on the order of $7,000 to $8,000 a year would 
allow families to purchase good care in their locale. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Dr. Heck? 

Mr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here. 
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Thank you, Ms. Dichter, for braving the elements to make it 
down here. 

Certainly K-12 education in and of itself is very — there is pas- 
sionate supporters, and when you get into the early childhood edu- 
cation I think they become even more passionate on the discussion. 
I am a pretty empirical data-driven guy. In the ranking member’s 
opening statement he listed a long list of presumed benefits associ- 
ated with early childhood education, and everybody always tends 
to cite the Perry Preschool and the Abecedarian Project as the gold 
standard in empirical data in support of early childhood education. 

But I would ask, are there any more recent randomized and rep- 
licated studies that control for outside variables across the lifespan 
of the child that demonstrate the purported long-term benefits of 
early childhood education for either the general population or tar- 
geted populations when we look at where we are going to best 
apply limited resources? And I will open that up to anybody who 
wants to take a stab at it. 

Mr. Whitehurst. I will take a stab at it. 

The best study we have is the Head Start Impact Study, which 
follows kids through grade three. The other studies are interesting. 
I think we have to look at them, but they have serious challenges 
in terms of interpretation. 

So for example, we have studies that compare siblings. Parents 
decide to send one of their kids to Head Start and another child 
not. 

Researchers have examined the outcomes of those kids into 
adulthood. It looks like the kids who went to Head Start are doing 
better. But you know, if you have two kids, they are different. And 
so why the parent decided to send one child to Head Start and not 
the other is the crux of the issue of whether these two kids or two 
types of kids were the same to begin with. 

So actually, I think there is not a lot of evidence, despite claims 
to the contrary, that we have these lifelong benefits, except from 
the two early studies that you mention, that involved all together 
less than 100 kids and that were very different from the programs 
we are talking about today. 

That is why I think they perhaps set an upper bound on what 
we can expect. We need, I think, to be realistic and cautious in in- 
terpreting that rather than swallowing the notion that we are get- 
ting the same impact today that these programs for black families 
in Chapel Hill or Ypsilanti, Michigan were able to achieve with 
multiyear, $90,000-a-child investments 50 years ago. 

Ms. Dichter. So I did bring with me a recent summary of all the 
studies that was produced by the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment and the Foundation for Child Development of October 
2013, and it is a rather extensive review of about 40 years of lit- 
erature, including the contemporary studies, and discusses in 
depth, actually, the findings that give people like me a good feeling 
as I go to work every day about the opportunities to make a dif- 
ference and to really get good outcomes with a reasonable ap- 
proach, so I am happy to share that with you. 

But this is a really excellent summary by a number of leading 
researchers affiliated with really high-quality institutions who have 
taken the time to look at really the decades of research, and again. 
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both studies at scale — the bigger programs as well as these smaller 
programs that were just referenced — to help us to understand the 
positive benefits of these programs in the short term for our chil- 
dren and their ongoing contributions. 

Mr. Heck. Yes. If you could please make that available, that 
would be great. 

Ms. Dichter. Yes. 

Mr. Heck. I am just curious, is that a meta-analysis of all the 
previous studies or is there actual — 

Ms. Dichter. Yes. 

Mr. Heck. Okay. 

Ms. Dichter. It is not a new study. It is a document that was 
put together to be able to help people who are not researchers have 
a good understanding of what the scientific community has to say 
to us about our work. 

Mr. Heck. That would be great. Thanks. 

And, Dr. Whitehurst, you mentioned, I think, with the Tennessee 
Voluntary Pre-K Program, which showed there were — basically had 
no better outcomes than the controls, but I would have to ask, 
would that be a valid analysis? I mean, was it prospective versus 
retrospective? I mean, if it is voluntary those kids that are enrolled 
are self-selected, so in your opinion, was that study a valid study 
to say that there was no benefit for — 

Mr. Whitehurst. Yes, sir. It was a very strong study. It involved 
centers that were oversubscribed. A lottery was used to select those 
who got in and those who didn’t. All of those children were followed 
to the end of first grade. So it is a gold standard randomized trial, 
which is the best evidence we have for drawing these types of con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Heck. Great. 

Again, thank you all very much for taking the time to be here 
and making your presentations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. I yield back. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, given the conversation Mr. Heck 
had, I would like to ask unanimous consent to submit some docu- 
ments for the record of this hearing, which include the study — I 
mean the summaries that Ms. Dichter, along with other research? 

[The information follows:] 
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Support for the Strong Start for America’s Children Act of 2013 

1 . Alliance for Children and Families 

2. America’s Edge 

3. American Federation of School Administrators, AFL-CIO 

4. American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees 

5. American Federation of Teachers 

6. Association of American Publishers 

7. BUILD Initiative 

8. Center for American Progress Action Fund 

9. Champions for America’s Future 

1 0. Child Care Aware 

1 1 . Child Care Law Center 

12. Children’s Defense Fund 

13. CLASP 

14. Coalition on Human Needs 

15. Council for Exceptional Children 

16. Council of Greater City Schools 

1 7. Democrats for Education Reform 

18. Early Childhood Policy Research 

19. Easters Seals 

20. The EVERY Child Matters Education Fund 

21 . Fair Share 

22. Fight Crime; Invest in Kids 

23. First Five Years Fund 

24. First Focus Campaign for Children 

25. Generations United 

26. Home Instruction for Parents of Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) USA 

27. International Reading Association 

28. Jack and Jill of America, Inc. 

29. The Leadership Conference 

30. Learning Disabilities Association of America 

31. LISC 
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32. Literate Nation 

33. Mission: Readiness 

34. Moms Rising 

35. National Association for the Education of Young Children 

36. National Association of Elementary School Principals 

37. National Association of State Directors of Special Education 

38. National Association for Music Education 

39. National Black Child Development Institute 

40. National Center for Learning Disabilities 

41. National Children’s Facilities Network 

42. National Council of Jewish Women 

43. National Education Association 

44. National Head Start Association 

45. National PTA 

46. National Title 1 Association 

47. National Urban League 

48. National Women’s Law Center 

49. Nemours 

50. NETWORK, a National Catholic Social Justice Lobby 

51. 9 to 5 

52. Parents as Teachers 

53. Ready Nation/America’s Promise Alliance 

54. RESULTS 

55. Save the Children 

56. Scholastic 

57. Service Employees International Union (SEIU) 

58. Shepherding the Next Generation 

59. Stand for Children 

60. Teaching Strategies 

61. United Way 

62. Zero to Three: National Center for Infants, Toddlers, and Families 
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FIGHT CHilVlE: 


invest i 1*1 


5,000 Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, 
Prosecutors, other Law Enforcement 
Leaders, and Violence Survivors 
Preventing Crime and Violence 


February 4, 2014 

Dear Members of the House Committee on Education and the Workforce; 


As the National Director of Fight Crime: Invest in Kids, I write on behalf of nearly 5,000 top 
law enforcement leaders from across the nation. Our members know from their experiences on 
the front lines — and from the research- -that evidence-based investments in kids can serve as 
powerful tools in preventing crime and making our communities safer. One particular 
investment that has shown through decades of research to improve public safety is high-quality 
early learning. 

The research is clear that quality early education can keep kids on the path to success and away 
from a life of crime. Time and time again, studies have found that these programs can improve 
school readiness, raise graduation rates and reduce later involvement in crime, all while 
providing significant return on inve.stment and saving valuable taxpayer dollars. 

In September oflast year, more than 1,000 members of Fight Crime: Invest in Kids signed on to 
the enclosed letter, urging Congress and the Administration to work together to provide 
re.sources for a voluntary state-federal partnership that will help states build, maintain and 
expand high-quality early childhood programs for low-income families. In the months 
following, Congressmen George Miller and Richard Hanna introduced a bipartisan proposal, 
the Strong Start for America’s Children Act (H.R. 3461), which w'ould enact such a partnership. 
This proposal closely embodies the principles laid out in the aforementioned sign-on letter. As 
such, Fight Crime: Invest in Kids strongly endorses this important legislation. 

Wc can either invest now to set children on the right path, or pay much more in later costs 
associated with crime and incarceration. As an organization of those who have seen too many 
children grow up to be criminals, we urge the Committee to consider additional investments in 
high-quality early learning programs. 

Sincerely, 

Natasha O’Dell Archer, J.D. 

Natiofial Director 


1212 New York Avc. N W. Ste 300 • Washington. DC 20005 * (202) 776-0027 • Fax (202) 776-0 MO* ww w .ngh ccrimc. or^ 

Fight Crime; Invest in Kids is a membership organization of law enforcement leaders and crime victims 
under the umbrella non-proFit Council for a Strong America 
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PIGHT CRIME 

invest 


5,000 Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, 

Prosecutors, other Law Enforcement 
Leaders, and Violence Survivors 
Preventing Crime and Violence 

September 3. 2013 


Dear Members of Congress; 

The more than 5,000 police chiefs, sheriffs, prosecutors, state attorneys general, other law enforcement 
leaders, and victims of violence who are members of FiGIlT CRlMli: INVKST IN KlDS, know from the front 
lines in the fight against crime — and from the research — that high-quality investments in at-risk kids are 
among the most powerful weapons we have against crime. Fight Crime: Invest IN Kids calls on 
Congress to work with the Administration and provide resources for a voluntary state-federal 
partnership over 10 years to ensure the availability of: 

High-quality preschool for every four-year-old child in a family with income below 200% of the 
poverty line (e.g. a family comprised of a single parent with two children would qualify earning up to 

S39,060); 

High-quality child care with early learuing opportunities for children 0-3 from low-income working 
families; and 

Voluntary, evidence-based home visitation services for at-risk families with young children. 

Tragically, children are needlessly at risk of becoming delinquent teens and violent adults, which puts every 
American at greater risk of becoming a victim of crime. By the time law enforcement gets involved in the 
aftermath of crime, the damage is already done and lives are changed forever. Fortunately, research has 
shown us that quality early childhood programs can help prevent children from becoming career criminals. 

Ea rly L earning: Research clearly shows high-quality early learning programs for at-risk kids not only can 
reduce kids’ likelihood of committing a crime later in life, but also provide far greater savings than their 
cost. A study, published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, found that at-risk kids le ft out 
of Chicago’s Child-Parent Centers- -government-funded early education programs that have served 1 00,000 
three-and four-year-olds — were 70 percent more likely to be arrested for a violent crime by age 1 8. At-risk 
kids left out of another high-quality program, the High/Scope Perry Preschool, were five times more likely 
to be chronic offenders with five or more arrests by age 27. 

Results from studies of stale preschool programs show that high-quality early education programs can be 
implemented on a large scale by states and that these programs have sustained benefits for children. For 
example, by the time they are past third grade, children who attended New Jersey’s preschool program for 
two years were three-quarters of an academic year ahead in math, compared to their peers who did not 
attend, and two-thirds of an academic year ahead in literacy. In addition, attending preschool also cut the 
likelihood of being held back in .school by 40 percent and the likelihood of needing special education 
services by 3 1 percent. Researchers in New Jersey report that their results are on par with the results of the 
Chicago Child-Parent Centers, therefore they expect to also see strong high school graduation and crime 
prevention results, as well a.s economic benefits. 


1212 New York Ave. NW, Ste 300 * Washington. DC 20005 • (202) 776-0027 • Fax (202) 776-01 10 • ww w.fightc rime.org 

Fight Crime: Invest in Kids is a membership organization of law enforcement leaders and crime victims 
under the umbrella non-profit Council for a Strong America 
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Research from other state preschool programs has shown positive results as well. In Tennessee’s preschool 
program, studies have shown kids gained an average of 82 percent more on early literacy and math skills 
than those not in the program. In addition, Pennsylvania’s preschool program has shown that the percentage 
of kids with developmental delays dropped from 21 percent at the time of entry to eight percent by the time 
the kids completed the program. Studies indicated clear gains in literacy across several states, including 
Arkansas, West Virginia and New Mexico, if the children attended early education programs. 

Research demonstrates that high-quality early education programs also save money. A 2012 study by Steve 
Aos of the Washington State Institute for Public Policy (WSIPP) found cost-savings of S 1 5,000 per child 
served. 

Home Visiting '. In 2011, nearly 700,000 children were victims of child abuse or neglect nationwide. 

Research shows the true number of children exposed to abuse or neglect, including those never reported to 
authorities, may be well over 2 million nationwide. Children who survive abuse or neglect are almost 30 
percent more likely to be arrested for a violent crime later on in life. Fortunately, voluntary, evidence-based 
home visiting programs can help break the cycle of abuse and violence. A study of one home visiting model, 
the Nurse-Family Partnership (NFP), found that participation in the program cut abuse and neglect among 
at-risk kids nearly in half. In addition, children of mothers who received NFP coaching had 60 percent fewer 
arrests by age 1 5 than the children of mothers who were not coached. By age 1 9, children not in NFP had 
more than twice as many arrests, nearly three times as many convictions, and were almost three times as 
likely to have committed a felony assault as those in the program. 

Horae visiting programs save money as well. The same 2012 study by Mr. Aos at WSIPP found NFP 
produced over $13,000 in net savings per family served. 

Public investment in high-quality early childhood programs has been championed in the states on a bi- 
partisan basis. In 2013, Republican and Democratic Governors in Colorado. Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Virginia have proposed and/or signed into law 
expansions in quality early learning programs. In 2013, there has also been bi-partisan support for 
strengthening and expanding state evidence-based home visiting programs, such as in Arkansas, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

It is estimated that the federal government will need to commit $99 billion over 10 years for these 
crucial early childhood investments, proven to not only help children and families, but also enhance 
public safety and save taxpayer dollars. Fight Crime: Invest in Kids urges Congress and the President 
to work together to enact and find the resources for this crime-fighting priority. 

Sincerely, 
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Alabama 

Larry Amerson 

Sheriff, Calhoun County 

John N. Brown 

Chief of Police, Pine Hill 

James Chapman 

Chief of Police, Oneonta 

Brandon Falls 

District Attorney, 10''’ 
Judicial District 

Mike Hale 

Sheriff, Jefferson County 

Sid Lockhart 

Sheriff Chambers County 

Huey Mack 

Sheriff, Baldwin County 



Alaska 

Thomas Clemons 

Chief of Police, Seward 



Arizona 

John Bennett 

Chief of Police, Paradise 
Valley 

Brad Carlyon 

County Attorney, Navajo 
County 

Joseph Dedman 

Sheriff, Apache County 

Arkansas 

Jody Dotson 

Sheriff Lawrence County 

Doc Holladay 

Sheriff Pulaski County 

Gary Kelley 

Chief of Police, Marion 

Albert D. Porter 

Chwfof Police, Amity 

Randy Reid 

Chief of Police, Glenwood 


California 

Norm Andrade 

Chief of Police, Merced 

Leroy Baca 

Sheriff, Los Angeles County 

Robert Barnes 

Chief of Police, Bell 
Gardens 

Mitchell Celaya 

Chief of Police, CalLstoga 

Paul Cooper 

Chief of Police, Claremont 

Jim Copsey 

Chief of Police, Grover 

Ken Corney 

Chief of Police, Ventura 

CJiris Dewey 

Chief of Police, Ukiah 

Joyce Dudley 

District Attorney, Santa 
Barbara County 
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Bonnie Dumanis 

District Attorney, San Diego 
County 

Douglas Dunford 

Chief of Police, Gustine 

Jerry Dyer 

Chief of Police, Fresno 

Robert Pager 

Chief of Police, Hawthorne 

Dean Flippo 

District Attorney, Monterey 
County 

Jackie Gomez- Whitcley 
Chief of Police, Cypress 

William D. Gore 

Sheriff, San Diego County 

Frank Grgurina 

Chief of Police, Sunnyvale 

Robert Handy 

Chief of Police, San 
Bernardino 

Murl Harpham 

Chief of Police, Eureka 

Dave Hcncratt 
Sheriff-Coroner, Tehama 
County 

Tori Hughes 

Chief of Police, Patterson 

Sandra Hutchens 

Sheriff, Orange County 

Ken James 

Chief of Police, Emeryville 

Larry Jones 

Sheriff, Glenn County 

Jeff Kcmiode 

Chief of Police, Tehachapi 

Marc Klaas 

Violence Survivor, SausaUto 

Michael Langston 

Chief of Police, Signal Hill 

William Lansdowne 

Chief of Police, San Diego 

Gary Lieberstcin 

DEtrict Attorney, Napa 
County 

David Maggard 

Chief of Police, Irvine 

Chris Magnus 

Chief of Police, Richmond 

Robert Maloney 

District Attorney. Glenn 
County 

Susan Manheimcr 

Chief of Police, San Mateo 

Jim McDonnell 

Chief of Police, Long Beach 

Patrick J. McGrath 

District Attorney, Yuba 
County 

Chuck McMillan 

Chief of Police, Porterville 

Michael McQuiston 

Chief of Police, Albany 

Michael Meehan 

Chief of Police, Berkeley 

Nancy O’Malley 

District Attorney, Alameda 
County 

Steve Pangelinan 

Chief of Police, Milpitas 

J. Paul Parker 

Sheriff Sutter County 

Douglas Plack 

Chief of Police, Crescent 
City’ 

Ed Prieto 

Sheriff Yolo County 

Tony Rackauckas 

District Attorney, Orange 
County 

Michael A. Ramos 

District Attorney, San 
Bernardino County 
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Kevin Raney 

Chief, Garden Grove 

Jill Ravitch 

District Attorney, Sonoma 
County 

Jeff Reisig 

District Attorney, Yolo 
County 

Todd Ricbe 

District Attorney, Amador 
County 

Carlos Rojas 

Chief of Police, Santa Ana 

Paul Rolleri 

Chief of Police, Alameda 

Jeffrey Rosen 

District Attorney, Santa 

Clara County 

Camerino Sanchez 

Chief of Police, Santa 
Barbara 

Scott R. Seaman 

Chief of Police, Los 
Gatos/Monte Sereno 

Gerald Shea 

District Attorney, San Luis 
Obispo County 

Jim Smith 

Chief of Police, Monterey 
Park 

Stan Sniff 

Sheriff, Riverside County 

Samuel Somers 

Chief of Police, Sacramento 

Sandra Spagnoli 

Chief of Police, San 

Leandro 

Mark Stinson 

Chief of Police, Sonora 

Gregory Suhr 

Chief of Police, San 
Francisco 

David Swing 

Chief of Police, Morgan Hill 

Walter Tibbct 

Chief of Police, Fairfield 

Gregory Totten 

District Attorney, Ventura 
County 

David Valentin 

Chief of Police, Santa Ana 
Unified School District 

Greg Williamson 

Chief of Police, Bakersfield 

Barbara Yook 

District Attorney, Calaveras 
County 

Donny Youngblood 

Sheriff, Kern County 


Colorado 

Gary Barbour 

Chief of Police, Frederick 

Mitchell R. Morrissey 

District Attorney, 2"‘‘ 

Kirk M. Taylor 

Sheriff Pueblo County 


Judicial District 


Connecticut 

James Cetran 
Chief of Police, 
Wethersfield 


Richard Colangelo Kevin J. Hale 

Senior Assistant State j Chief of Police, Ansonia 

Attorney, Stamford/Norwalk 
Judicial District 
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Mark Palmer Murray Pendleton 

Chief of Police, Coventry Chief of Police, Waterford 


Delaware 

Christine R. Dunning 
Chief of Police, Wilmington 


Florida 

Jerry A. Blough 
Chief of Police, Margate 


Georgia 

Dennis Bell 

Chief of Police, Comer 


Hawaii 

Louis Kealoha 

Chief of Police, Honolulu 


Idaho 

Patti Bolen 

Sheriff, Valley County 

Bryan Taylor 
Prosecuting A tiorney. 
Canyon County 


Illinois 

Anita Alvarez 
State’s Attorney, Cook 
County 

Douglas Bcmabei 
Chief of Police, McHenry 
County 


Robert G. Mangold 
Chief of Police, Atlantis 


Greg Bower 
Prosecutor, Ada County 


Mike Andrews 
Chief of Police, Benton 

Louis Bianchi 

State 's Attorney, McHenry 

County 


Philip J, Pessina 
Deputy Chief Southern 
Connecticut State University 


Gary Raney 
Sheriff, Ada County 


Robert Berlin 

State 's Attorney, DuPage 

County 

Jennifer Bishop-Jenkins 
Sundvor of Violence, 
Northfleld 
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Carrie Boyd 

Slate ’s Attorney, Pike 

County 

Jeff Boyd 

Sheriff, Rock Island County 

Shannon Bradley 

Sheriff Gallatin County 

Joseph Bmscato 

State ’s Attorney, Winnebago 
County 

Lawrence Bumson 

Chief of Police, Homewood 

Robert Copley 

Chief of Police, Quincy 

Thomas Dart 

Sheriff, Cook County 

Bruce Dayno 

Chief of Police, Riverwoods 

James Dison 

Chief of Police, Kewanee 

Mark Donahue 

Legislative Director, 
Fraternal Order of Police, 
Chicago Lodge 7 

C. Jeffrey Doran 

Sheriff, Carroll County 

Mark Doran 

Sheriff, Ford County 

Kevin Doyle 

Sheriff, Putnam County 

Randy Duvcndack 

Sheriff, Morgan County 

Tyler Edmonds 

State’s Attorney, Union 
County 

Mike Emery 

Sheriff, McLean County 

Mark Erickson 

Chief of Police, Morton 
Grove 

Bill Feithen 

Chief of Police, Monmouth 

Brian Fengel 

Chief of Police, Bartonville 

Brent Fischer 

Sheriff Adams County 

Mark Gleason 

Chief of Police, Leland 
Grove 

Scott Harris 

Director of Public Safety, 
Western Illinois University 

Russell Harvey 

Chief of Police, Bridgeview 

Fred Hayes 

Chief of Police, Elwood 

Regina Hays 

Chief of Police, Southern 
Illinois University 
Edwardsville 

Jason Helland 

Stale’s Attorney, Grundy 
County 

Todd Houde 

Chief of Police, Cherry 
Valley 

James Hoyle 

State ’s Attorney. 

McDonough County 

David Hunt 

Sheriff Piatt County 

Bill Jenkins 

Survivor of Violence, 
Northfield 

Donald Jones 

Sheriff, Franklin County 

Mark Kallal 

Sheriff, Jersey County 

Frank Kaminski 

Chief of Police, Park Ridge 
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Randy Kem 

Sheriff, Pulaski County 

Dermis Koletsos 

Chief of Police, Northlake 

Frank Kosman 

Chief of Police, Bensenvilte 

James Kruger 

Chief of Police, Oak Brook 

Russell Laine 

Chief of Police, Algonquin 

James Lamkin 

Chief of Police. St. Charles 

Danny Langloss 

Chief of Police, Dixon 

Todd Liston 

Sheriff, Crawford County 

Robert Low'en 

Chief of Police, Woodstock 

Eugene Lowery 

Chief of Police, DeKalh 

William Lustig 

Chief of Police, Northfield 

Ty Lynch 

Chief of Police, Genoa 

James Mack 

State 's A ttorney, Putnam 
County 

Harold Martin, III 

Chief of Police, Manhattan 

Timothy McCarthy 

Chief of Police, Orland 
Park 

Scott McClintock 

State 's Attorney, Henderson 

Michael McCoy 

Sheriff, Peoria County 

Joseph McMahon 

State 's Attorney, Kane 
County 

Terry Mee 

Chief of Police, East 

Dundee 

Daniel Meyers 

Chief of Police, 

Montgomery 

Mike Miller 

Sheriff, Shelby County 

Richard Miller 

Chief of Police, Granite City 

Roger Mulch 

Sheriff, Jefferson County 

Dennis Murrin 

Chief of Police, Lansing 

Greg Nelson 

Chief of Police, Pekin 

Michael Nerheim 

State 's Attorney, Lake 
County 

Steve Ncubauer 

Chief of Police, Tinley Park 

Jan Noble 

Chief of Police, Belvidere 

Keith Nygrcn 

Sheriff. McHenry County 

Patrick O’Connor 

Chief of Police, Moraine 
Valley 

Evan Owens 

State's Attorney, Franklin 
County 

Terence Patton 

State 's Attorney, Henry 
County 

Ignacio Joe Pena 

Director, Village of 
Channahon 

Lazaro Perez 

Chief of Police, West 

Chicago 

Patrick Perez 

Sheriff, Kane County 

Les Peterson 

Chief of Police, Summit 

Robert Porter 

Chief of Police, Downers 
Grove 

Richard Randall 

Sheriff, Kendall County 

Jim Ritz 

Chief of Police, Berwyn 
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Gary Schira 

Chief of Police, Batavia 

Richard Schmack 

State’s Attorney, DeKalb 
County 

Thomas Schneider 

Sheriff, Macon County 

Thomas Scully 

Chief of Police, Orland 

Hills 

Kevin Shaughnessy 

Chief of Police, Lemont 

Samuel Sinacorc 

Chief of Police, Tower 
Lakes 

Sean Smoot 

Policeman ’s Benevolent 
Protective Association of 
Illinois, Sangamon 

David Snyders 

Sheriff, Stephenson County 

Jeff Standard 

Sheriff, Fulton County 

Steven Stelter 

Chief of Police, Brookfield 

Ted Street 

President, Illinois State 
Fraternal Order of Police 

Dean Strzelccki 

Chief of Police, Niles 

Dustin Sutton 

Chief of Police, Peoria 
Heights 

Rick Tanksley 

Chief of Police, Oak Park 

Tom Templeton 

Sheriff Lasalle County 

Tom Thompson 

Sheriff, Mercer County 

Kevin Turner 

Sheriff, Jo Daviess County 

John Varga 

Sheriff, Lee County 

Gina Vonderheide 

State ‘s Attorney, Shelby 
County 

Eric Weis 

State’s Attorney, Kendall 
County 

Thomas Weitzel 

Chief of Police, Riverside 

Neil Williamson 

Sheriff, Sangamon County 

Jeff Wold 

Chief of Police, Channahon 

John Zaruba 

Sheriff, DuPage County 

Indiana 

Ken Campbell 

Sheriff, Boone County 

Michael Gayer 

Sheriff, Pulaski County 

Stu Hamblen 

Chief of Police. A ngola 

Keith Henderson 

Prosecutor, 52"‘‘ .Judicial 
Circuit 

Mark Hodges 

Sheriff, Whitley County 

Dennis Kunkel 

Chief of Police, Georgetow 

Michael Mollenhauer 

Sheriff, La Porte County 

Ronald Richardson 

Sheriff, Madison County 
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Iowa 

Paul E. Adkins 

Chief of Police, Sioux 
Center 

Marty Arganbright 

Sheriff, Guthrie County 

Dennis Cain 

Chief of Police, Sumner 

Dermis Conard 

Sheriff, Scott County 

Jerry A. Dunbar 

Sheriff, Washington County 

Tom Ferguson 

County Attorney, Black 
Hawk County 

Brian Gardner 

Sheriff, Linn County 

Brian D. Guy 

Chief of Police, Clinton 

Patrick Jackson 

County Attorney. Des 
.Moines County 

Rick Lynch 

Sheriff Floyd County 

Bill McCarthy 

Sheriff, Polk County 

Ross McCarty 

Chief of Police, Urbandale 

Ted Paxton 

Chief of Police, Eldora 

Phil Redington 

Chief of Police, Bettendorf 

Larry Richtsmeier 

Sheriff. Franklin County 

John Sarcone 

County Attorney, Polk 
County 

Michael Tupper 

Chief of Police, 
Marshalltown 

Jerry Vander Sanden 
County Attorney, Linn 
County 

Don A. Vrotsos 

Sheriff, Dubuque County 

John Werden 

County Attorney, Carroll 
County 

Michael L. Wolf 

County Attorney, Clinton 
County 

Kansas 

Laura E. Allen 

County Attorney, Morris 
County 

Donald Ash 

Sheriff Wyandotte County 

Ronald Blad 

Sheriff, Republic County 

Charles Branson 

District Attorney, Douglas 
County 

Doug Brown 

Chief of Police, Stafford 

Vernon Chinn 

Sheriff, Pratt County 

Mark Hephner 

Chief of Police, Valley 
Center 

Jeffrey Herrig 

Sheriff, Jefferson County 

Sandy Horton 

Sheriff, Crawford County 

Lloyd Martley 

Chief of Police, Basehor 

Charles Orth 

Chief of Police, Lamed 

Kelly Post 

Chief of Police, Strockton 
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John Settle 

County Attorney, Pawnee 
County 

Richard Vernon 

Sheriff, Nemaha County 

Doug Witteman 

County Attorney, Coffey 
County 

Kentucky 

Jack Conway 

A Homey General, Kentucky 

Wagner Basket! 

Chief of Police, Hawesville 

Bruce Hampton 

Sheriff Harrison County 

Steven Sparrow 

Sheriff, Oldham County 



Louisiana 

Dwan Bowser 

Chief of Police, Lutcher 

Randall Bryan 

Chief of Police, Anacoco 

Tommy Clark, Jr. 

Chief of Police, Gramhiing 

Bobby Guidroz 

Sheriff, St. Landiy Parish 

Allen Ivory, Jr. 

Chief of Police, Basile 

Michael Neustrom 

Sheriff Lafayette Parish 

Charles L. Pilkinton 

Chief of Police, Benton 

Rick Richard 

Chief of Police, Mandeville 

Robert L. Spinks 

Chief of Police 

McNeese Slate University 


Maine 

Janet Mills 

Attorney General, Maine 

Patricia Amaudin 

Chief of Police, Ogunquit 

Butch Asselin 

Chief of Police, Houlton 

Bruce Boucher 

Chwf of Police, Rockland 

Todd Brackett 

Sheriff Lincoln County 

Douglas Bracy 

Chief of Police, York 

David Brooks 

Chief of Police, Lisbon 

William Campbell 

Chief of Police, Ft. Fairfield 

Todd Collins 

District Attorney, Aroostook 
County 

Michael Coty 

Director of Judicial 
Marshals, Maine Judiciary 

Philip Crowell, Jr. 

Chief of Police, Auburn 

Barry Delong 

Sheriff, Somerset County 

Guy Desjardins 

Sheriff, Androscoggin 

County 

Dennis Dyer 

Chief of Police, Dover- 
Foxcroft 

Robert Federico 

Chief of Police, Norway 

Jeff Fenla.son 

Chief of Police, Winslow 

Michael Field 

Chief of Police, Bath 

Michael Gahagan 

Chief of Police, Caribou 
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Wayne Gallant 

Sheriff, Oxford County 

Jason Gayne 

Officer, Skowhegan Police 
Department 

Sean Geagan 

Chief of Police, Bucksport 

Edward Googins 

Chief of Police, South 
Portland 

Jeff Goss 

Chief of Police, Mechanic 
Falls 

Geinn Grant 

Chief of Police, Gouldsboro 

Robert Gregoire 

Chief of Police, Augusta 

Roy Guidry 

Chief of Police, Washburn 

Jerry Hinton 

Interim Chief of Police, 
Paris 

Kevin Joyce 

Sheriff Cumberland County 

William Labombarde 

Chief of Police, Waldoboro 

Richard LaHaye 

Chief of Police, Searsport 

Mark Leonard 

Chief of Police, Veazie 

Richard Lewsen 

Chief of Police, Windham 

Robert MacKenzic 

Chief of Police, Kennehunk 

James Madore 

Sheriff, Aroostook County 

Cry Martin 

Chief of Police, Ashland 

Joseph Massey 

Chief of Police, Waterville 

Joel Merry 

Sheriff, Sagadahoc County 

Barry Moores 

Chief of Police, Madison 

Michael Morrill 

Chief of Police, Yarmouth 

Troy Morton 

Chief Deputy, Penobscot 
County Sheriff’s Office 

Maurice Ouellette 

Sheriff, York County 

Brad Paul 

Chief of Police, Saco 

Jack Peck 

Chief of Police, Farmington 

Richard Pickett 

Chief of Police, Dixfield 

Richard Rizzo 

Chief of Police, Brunswick 

Geoff Rushlau 

District Attorney, Knox, 
Lincoln, Sagadhoc, Waldo 
Counties 

Craig Sanford 

Chief of Police, 
Kennebunkport 

Michael Sauschuck 

Chief of Police, Portland 

Jerry Schofield 

Chief of Police, Freeport 

Kevin Schofield 

Chief of Police, Bridgton 

Ron Shepard 

Chief of Police, Gorham 

Theodor Short 

Chief of Police, Eliot 

Donnie Smith 

Sheriff, Washington County 

Ernest Steward 

Chief of Police, Livermore 
Falls 

Ed Tolan 

Chief of Police, Falmouth 

James Toman 

Chief of Police, Gardiner 

Michael Tracy 

Chief of Police, Oakland 
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Anthony Ward 

Chief of Police, Sabattus 

Mark Westrum 

Correctional Administrator, 
Two Bridges Regional 
Correctional Facility 

Joseph Young 

Chief of Police, Winthrop 

Ronald Young 

Chief of Police, Lincolnville 



Maryland 

Jesse Bane 

Sheriff, Ha)ford County 

Rex W. Coffey 

Sheriff, Charles County 

James Craze 

Chief of Police, Greenbelt 

David Goad 

Sheriff, Allegany County 

Charles Jenkins 

Sheriff, Frederick County 

Philip O’Donnell 

Chief of Police, Glenarden 

Massachusetts 

Michael Alves 

Chief of Police, Actishnet 

Ross Atstupenas 

Chief of Police, Blackslone 

Randhi Belain 

Chief of Police, Aquinnah 

Donald Charette 

Chief of Police, Southbridge 

Daniel F. Conley 

District Attorney, Suffolk 
County 

Normand Crepcau 

Chief of Police, Grafton 

Alan DeNaro 

Chief of Police, Haverhille 

Edward Dunne 

Chief of Police, Falmouth 

Dave Guilbault 

Chief of Police (Ret.), 
Greenfield 

David Hastings 

Chief of Police, Gill 

Robery Lavallec 

Chief of Police, Ware 

Mark K, Leahy 

Chief of Police, 
Northborough 

Michael Lyle 

Chief of Police, Melrose 

J. Paul Manley 

Chief of Police, Nahant 

James Pervicr 

Chief of Police, Charlton 

Robert Picariello 

Chief of Police, Marlboro 

Kevin M. Richardson 

Chief of Police, Dracut 

Jose Rivera 

Chief of Police, Granville 

Michigan 

Milton Abraham Agay 

Chief of Police, Berrien 
Springs Oronoko Township 

Eugene Alii 

Deputy Sheriff St. Joseph 
County 

Kurt Asbury 

Prosecutor, Bay County 
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Tom Atkinson 

Chief of Police, Dowagiac 

Everette Ayers 

Prosecutor, Crawford 
County 

Anthony J. Badovinac 
Prosecutor, Wexford County 

L. Paul Bailey 

Sheriff, Berrien County’ 

Bradley D. Balk 

Sheriff, St. Joseph County 

Gary A. Ballweg 

Sheriff, Delta County 

Scott R. Barnett 

Chief of Police, Central 

Lake 

Bob Bauer 

Chief of Police, Portland 

Daniel Bean 

Sheriff, Antrim County 

Duane W. Bean, 11 

Chief of Police, Gladwin 

Jessica A, Beels 

Chief of Police, Memphis 

Ramon Beltran 

Chief of Police, Hartford 

Robert J. Bezotte 

Sheriff Livingston County 

K. Edward Black 

Prosecutor, Alpena County 

Frederick Blankenship 
Captain, Branch County 
Sheriff’s Office 

James Bosscher 

Sheriff, Missaukee County 

Timothy S. Bourgeois 

Chief of Police, Kalamazoo 
Township 

John Calabrese 

Director of Public Safety, 
Petoskey 

James Cartnody 

Chief of Police, Wyoming 

Terri e J. Case 

Prosecutor, Montmorency 
County 

Mark Clapp 

Director of Public Safety, 

St. Joseph 

Kathy Cole 

Survivor of Violence, 

Ingham County 

Kim C. Cole 

Sheriff, Mason County 

Timothy D. Collins 

Chief of Police, Ferndale 

Robert A. Cooney 

Prosecutor, Grand Traverse 
County 

James A, Crawford 

Sheriff, Osceola County 

Sam Davis 

.Jail Administrator, Ingham 
County 

David DcForcst 

Lieutenant, Little River 

Band of Ottawa Indians 

Dwain Dennis 

Sheriff (Ret.), Ionia County 

Steven Dewitt 

Chief of Police, Howard 

William A. Donnelly, Jr. 
Prosecutor, 

Missaukee County’ 

Stuart Dunnings, 111 
Prosecutor, Ingham County 

Ed Edwardson 

Chief of Police (Ret), 
Wyoming 

Keith Eichler 

Undersherijf, Branch 

County Sheriffs Office 

Steve Fairman 

Director of Public Safety, 
Huntington Woods 

Deana Finnegan 

Prosecutor, Shiawassee 
County 
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Ronald J. Frantz 

Prosecutor, Ottawa County 

Richard Fuller 

Sheriff, Kalamazoo County 

Jeff Getting 

Prosecutor, Kalamazoo 
County 

David E. Gilbert 

Prosecutor, Calhoun County 

Kevin R. Grace 

Sheriff, Oscoda County 

Catherine Gracia-Lindstrom 
Chief of Police, Walker 

Dennis Green 

Chief of Police, 

Tittahawassee Township 

Dale Gribler 

Sheriff, VanBuren County 

Ronald Haddad 

Chief of Police, Dearborn 

David L. Hall 

Chief of Police, Cro.sweU 

Dermis S. Halverson 

Safe Schools Coordinator, 
Charlevoix-Emmel I.S.D. 

Jackie Hampton 

Chief of Police, Battle Creek 

Steven Harper 

Chief of Police, Wayland 

Eric Hawkins 

Chief of Police, Southfield 

David Headings 

Chief of Police (Ret.), Battle 
Creek 

Chuck Hcit 

Undersherijf, Berrien 

County Sheriff's Office 

Patrick D. Herblet 

Chief of Police, St. Louis 

Brian Hill 

Chief of Police, Gerrish 
Township 

D.J. Hilson 

Prosecutor, Muskegon 

County 

Dan Hoffman 

Chief of Police. Fennville 

Kay Hoffman 

Chief of Police, Lansing 
Township 

Larry Hrinik 

Chietfof Police, Saline 

Peter M. Jaklevic 

Prosecutor, Mecosta County 

Rick Jones 

State Senator, Michigan 
Senate 

Wayne Kangas 

Sheriff, Clinton County 

Steven Kicliszewski 

Sheriff, Alpena County 

Michael Kinaschuk 
Lieutenant, Livingston 
County Sheriff's Office 

Lori Kirkhoff 

Chief Assistant Prosecutor. 
Ionia County 

Steven D. Kocsis 

Chief of Police, Thomas 
Township 

Byron Konschuh 

Judge, 40"' Circuit Court 
Lapeer County 

Blaine Koops 

Sheriff, Allegan County 

Andrea Krause 

Prosecutor, Montcalm 

County 

Keith Kushion 

Prosecutor, Gratiot County 

James R. Linderman 
Prosecutor, Emmet County 

Matt Lori 

State Representative, 
Michigan House of 
Repre.sentatives 

Michael H. Lovelace 

Sheriff, Marquette County 
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Brian Mackie 

Prosecutor, Washtenaw 
County 

Michael C. Madden 

Chief of Police, St. Johns 

Michael Main 

Chief of Police, Shepherd 

Mike Martin 

Director of Public Safety, 
Little River Band of Ottawa 
Indians 

Shawn Martin 

Chief of Police, Baroda- 
Lake Township 

John McColgan, Jr. 
Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Saginaw County 

John McDonough 

Prosecutor, St. .Joseph 
County 

Brian J. McLean 

Sheriff, Houghton County 

David McLeese 

Chief of Police, Decatur 

Matt Messer 

Chief of Public Safety, 
Holland 

Aaron Miller 

Prosecutor, Gladwin County 

John E. Miller 

Sheriff, Bay County 

Leo Mioduszewski 

Sheriff Isabella County 

Michael H. Neyraanowski 
Chief of Police, Oxford 

David Northrup 

Director of Public Safety, 
Sturgis 

Craig A. Oatten 

Chief of Police, Carrollton 
Township 

Doreen E. Olko 

Chief of Police, Auburn 

Hills 

Brian Peppier 

Prosecutor, Chippewa 
County 

John Phillips 

Police Officer, Eastern 
Michigan University 

Robert J. Pickell 

Police Officer, Eastern 
Michigan University 

Fred Posavetz 

Chief of Police, Clinton 
Township 

Melissa A. Powell 
Prosecutor, Iron County 

Donald Pussehl 

Chief of Police. Saginaw 
Township 

Theodore Quisenberry 
Director, Oakland County 
Homeland Security 

Mark Rccne 

Prosecutor, Tuscola County 

Lisa Richards 

Prosecutor, Dickinson 

County 

I^awrencc Richardson 
Sheriff (Ret.), Lenawee 
County 

Dean Rocsler 

Sheriff Muskegon County 

Michael A. Rola 

Prosecutor, Otsego County 

Gary A. Rosema 

Sheriff, Ottawa County 

Robert Rought 

Chief of Police, Montague 

Timothy Rutkowski 
Prosecutor, Huron County 

Rachel A. Sadowski 

Chief of Police, Hopkins 

Milton L. Scales 

Chief of Police (Ret), 
Michigan Department of 
Environmental Quality 

Don Schneider 

Sheriff, Charlevoix County 

David Schnurstein 
Lieutenant, Grand Rapids 
Police Department 
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Michael Shea 

Sheriff, Gladwin County 

Charles D. Sherman 
Prosecutor, Clinton County 

Eric Smith 

Prosecutor, Macomb 

County 

Paul R. Spaniola 

Prosecutor, Mason County 

J. Stuart Spencer 

Prosecutor, Mackinac 
County 

Robert D, Springstead 
Prosecutor, Newaygo 

County 

Richard K. Steiger 
Prosecutor, Presque Isle 
County 

Ford K. Stone 

Prosecutor, Manistee 

County 

Seott Strait 

Prosecutor, Presque Isle 
County 

Vickie Stuart 

Executive Assistant 911, 
Saginaw County 

Scott Sutter 

Chief of Police, Linden 

Todd Taylor 

Chief of Police, Chickaming 
Township 

Leland Teschendorf 

Sheriff, Tuscola County 

Michael D. Thomas 

Special Assistant Attorney 
General, Genesee County 
Prosecutor 's Office 

Martin Underhill 

Chief of Police, Grand 
Ledge 

Joseph M. Underwood, Jr. 
Sheriff, Cass County 

Kenneth A. Vandcrlindcn 
Director of Public Safety, 
Escanaba 

Gary Walker 

Prosecutor (Ret.), 

Marquette County 

Pete Wallin 

Sheriff, Emmet County 

Thoma.s Jay Weichel 
Prosecutor, Alcona County 

Mike Wendling 

Prosecutor, Alcona County 

Matt Wiese 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Marquette County 

Thomas Wigthman 

Chief of Police, Brighton 

Thomas P. Wiley 

Chief of Police, New 
Baltimore 

Mark Wilk 

Chief of Police, St. Ignace 

John S. Wilson 

Sheriff, Clare County 

Michael Wiltse 

Director of Public Safety, 
Delta College 

Kym Worthy 

Prosecutor, Wayne County 

Gene Wriggclsworth 

Sheriff, Ingham County 

Donald Yerrick 

Chief of Police (Ret.), Paw 
Paw 

Minnesota 

James Backstrom 

County Attorney, Dakota 
County 

Russ Blue 

Chief of Police, Granite 

Falls 

Robin Finke 

County Attorney, Swift 
County 
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Mike Goldstein 

Chief of Police, Plymouth 

Janee L. Harteau 

Chief of Police, Minneapolis 

Scott Knight 

Chief of Police, Chaska 

Pete Orput 

County Attorney, 

Washington County 

Paul Schnell 

Chief of Police, Hastings 

Rodney Seurer 

Chief of Police, Savage 

Rich Stanek 

Sheriff] Hennepin County 

James Stuart 

Sheriff, Anoka County 

Robert Toland 

Chief of Police, Winnebago 

Mississippi 

David Allison 

Sheriff] Pearl River County 

Willie March 

Sheriff, Holmes County 


Missouri 

Paul Williams 

Chief of Police, 

Springfield 



Montana 

Jean Adams 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Fergus County 

Randy Allies 

Sheriff, Rosebud County 

Cory Anderson 

Police Officer, Poison 
Police Department 

Rich Batterman 

County Attorney, Carter- 
Fallon County 

John Bedford 

Captain, Billings Police 
Department 

Gordon Berger 

Chief of Police, West 
Yellowstone 

Georgette Boggio 

County Attorney, Big Horn 
County 

Marcia Boris 

County Attorney, Mineral 
County 

Karla Bosse 

County Attorney, 
Broadwater County 

David Bowen 

Chief of Police, Great Falls 

Jessica Bray 

Survivor of Violence, Great 
Falls 

Kimberly Burdick 
Communications Manager, 
Chouteau County 

Vcm Burdick 

Sheriff, Chouteau County 

Tim Callahan 

Chief Probation Officer, 

Great Falls 

Kathleen Carrick 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Park County 
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Bernard Cassidy 

County Attorney, Lincoln 
County 

Janet Christoffersen 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Richland County 

Clinton Cottle 

Sergeant, Poison Police 
Department 

Chuck Curry 

Sheriff, Flathead County 

Gina Dahl 

Comity Attorney, Hill 

County 

Gary Dent 

Chief of Police, Conrad 

Brenda Desmond 

Standing Master, 

Judicial District 

Bill Dove 

Chief of Police, Belgrade 

Patrick Dringman 

County Attorney, Sweet 
Grass County 

Leo Dutton 

Sheriff, Lewis and Clark 
County 

Bob Edwards 

Sheriff, Cascade County 

Kevin Evans 

Undersheriff Yellowstone 
County Sheriffs Office 

Jeffrey Faycosh 

DCI Resident AgentJn- 
Charge, Montana 

Jed Fitch 

County Attorney, 

Beaverhead County 

Kirk Fitch 

Chief of Police, Havre 

Loo Gallagher 

County Attorney, Lewis and 
Clark County 

Margaret Gallagher 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Yellowstone Counh’ 

Brien Gault 

Captain, Glasgow Police 
Department 

Wyatt Glade 

County Attorney, Custer 
County 

Carl Ibsen 

Sheriff, Missoula County 

Eileen Joyce 

County Attorney. Silver Bow 
County 

Amy Kenison 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Sanders County 

Jeff Kraft 

Chief of Police, Cut Bank 

Ben Krakowka 

County Attorney, Deer 
Lodge County 

Kory Larsen 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Cascade County 

Ed Lester 

Sheriff, Butte County 

Brett Linneweber 

County Attorney, Park 
County 

Amanda Lofink 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Cascade County 

James Marble 

Chief of Police, StevensviUe 

Tom Meissner 

County Attorney, Fergus 
County 

Mark Muir 

Chief of Police, Missoula 

Rick Musson 

Police Officer, Bozeman 
Police Department 

Wade Nash 

Chief of Police, Poison 

Timothy Neiter 

Lieutenant, Yellowstone 
Police Department 

Chris Odlin 

Captain, Missoula Police 
Department 

Ernest Ornelas 

Sheriff, Mineral County 
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Ryan Ostcr 

Chief of Police, Hamilton 

John Parker 

County Attorney, Cascade 
County 

Juli Pierce 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Yellowstone County 

Ronald Price 

Chief of Police, Bozeman 

Joshua Racki 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Cascade County 

Donald Ranstrom 

County Attorney, Blaine 
County 

Merie Rapli 

County Attorney, Toole 
County 

Olivia Rieger 

County Attorney’, Dawson 
County 

Mary Ann Rics 

County Attorney, Pondera 
County 

Jennifer Ropp 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Cascade County 

Julie Rostad 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Yellowstone County 

David Schenk 

Sheriff, Madison County 

Tim Shanks 

Captain, Great Falls Police 
Department 

Carey Shannon 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Cascade County 

Chris Shermer 

Detective, Missoula Police 
Department 

Rod Souza 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Yellowstone County 

Robert Spoja 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Yellowstone County 

Gayle Stewart 

Deputy County Attorney, 
Yellowstone County 

Rich St. John 

Chief of Police, Billings 

Truman Tolson 

Police Officer, Missoula 
Police Department 

Dan Tronrud 

Sheriff, Sweet Grass County 

Scott Twito 

County Attorney, 

Yellowstone County 

Keith Van Setten 

Sheriff, Teton County 

Mike Weber 

County Attorney, Richland 
County 

Nebraska 

William Brueggemann 
Sheriff Cass County 

Timothy Dunning 

Sheriff, Douglas County 

Mark Heckler 

Sheriff, Butler County 

Dwaine W. Ladwig 

Sheriff, Polk County 

David Weeks 

Sheriff, Greeley County 


Nevada 

Ken Furlong 

Sheriff, Carson City 

Michael Haley 

Sheriff, Washoe County 

Neil Rombardo 

District Attorney, Carson 


City 
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Dan Watts 

Sheriff, White Pine County 


New Hampshire 
Brian Boyer 
Survivor of Violence, 
Nashua 


New Jersey 
James P. Abbott 
Chief of Police, West 
Orange 

Richard McDonough 
Chief of Police, Roseland 


New Mexico 

Robert G. Boone 

Chief of Police, Rio Rancho 

Gregory Jones 

Chief of Police, Bosque 

Farms 

Remigio Vigil 

Chief of Police, Corrales 


New York 

Louis Alagno 
Chief of Police, Mt. 
Pleasant 

Miguel Bermudez 
Chief of Police. Freeport 


John Brogan 

Chief of Police, Scarsdale 


Scott Hillard 

Sheriff, Merrimack County 


Sheilah A. Coley 
Chief of Police, Newark 


James Coon 
Sheriff, Chaves County 

Raymond D. Schultz 
Chief of Police, 
Albuquerque 


Craig Apple, Sr. 
Sheriff, Albany County 

Patricia Bodnar 
Survivor of Violence, 
Monroe 

Carolee Brooks 
Survivor of Violence, 
Flushing 
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Ernest Thompson 

Chief of Police, Bridgewater 


Michael McCann 
Chief of Police, River Vale 


Donald Gallegos 
District Attorney, 8'’' 
Judicial District 

Johnny Valdez 
Sheriff, Cibola County 


Michael Barton 

Chief of Police. Horseheads 

Ronald Boisvert 
Chief of Police, Watervliet 


Candace Brown 
Survivor of Violence, Kill 
Buck 
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Jon Budcimann 

District Aitomey, Cayuga 
County 

Joseph Burton, Jr. 

Chief of Police, Ossinging 

John Butler 

Chief of Police, Vestal 

Gregory Camp 

Chief of Police, Sleepy 
Hollow 

Robert Camey 

District A ttomey, 
Schenectady County 

Frank Catalano 

Chief of Police, Cortland 

David Chong 

Public Safety 

Commissioner, White Plains 

Louis Corsi 

Chief of Police, Bethlehem 

Timmy Currier 

Chief of Police, Massena 

Dominic Dagostino 

Sherijf Schenectady County 

Robert D’Angelo 

Chief of Police (Ret,), 

North Castle 

Frances Davis 

Survivor of Violence, 
Brooklyn 

Richard Devlin 

Sheriff, Otsego County 

Donald Dobby, Jr. 

Chief of Police, Amityville 

Dan Doellinger 

Chief of Police, Chester 

Sandra Doorley 

District Attorney, Monroe 
County 

Daniel Duggan 

Chief of Police, Old 
Westbury 

Christopher Farbcr 

Sheriff Herkimer County 

William Fitzpatrick 

District Attorney, Onondaga 
County 

Peter Frisoni 

Chief of Police, Scotia 

Janice Geddes 

Survivor of Violence, 
Manlius 

Patricia Gioia 

Survivor of Violence, 
Schenectady 

Jim Hamilton 

Chief of Police, Rotterdam 

Todd Hazard 

Chief of Police, Cornwall 

Mark Henderson 

Chief of Police, Brighton 

Kathleen Hogan 

District Attorney, Warren 
County 

Charles J. Hynes 

District Attorney, Kings 
County 

Cindy Intschcrt 

District Attorney, Jefferson 
County 

Ronald Knapp 

Chief of Police, 
Poughkeepsie 

Ronald Krowka 

Chief of Police, East Aurora 

Kenneth Lansing 

Sheriff, Tompkins County 

Tom Lorey 

Sheriff, Fulton County 

Robert Maciol 

Sheriff Oneida County 

Gary Maha 

Sheriff, Genesee County 

Jack Mahar 

Sheriff, Rensselear County 

Mark Mandel 

Chief of Police, Sands Point 
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Doyle L. Marquant 

Chief of Police, Waterloo 

Richard McNally 

District Attorney, 

Rensselaer County 

James Michel 

Chief of Police, 
Lackawanna 

Thomas Mills 

Sheriff Delaware County 

Gerald Mollen 

District Attorney, Broome 
County 

Donald Morris 

Chief of Police, East 
Syracuse and Liverpool 

James Muqjhy 

District Attorney, Saratoga 
County 

Jessica Nero 

Survivor of Violence, 

Hudson 

Joseph Neve 

Chief of Police, Lynbrook 

Anthony Paiombo 

Chief of Police, Tonawanda 

Gerald Pickering 

Chief of Police, Webster 

Alan Pottingcr 

Survivor of Violence, New 
York City 

Philip Povcro 

Sheriff Ontario County 

Kathleen Rice 

District Attorney, 

Nassau County 

David K. Rouse 

Chief of Police, Bath 

James Sackett 

District Attorney, 

Schoharie County 

Gerald Schoenlc, Jr. 

Chief of Police, 

University at Buffalo 

Mark Spawn 

Chief of Police, Fulton 

Ronald Spike 

Sheriff, Yales County 

Jack S. Steinberg 

Sheriff, Seneca County 

Michael Tangney 

Police Commissioner, 

Long Beach 

John Tedesco 

Chief of Police, Troy 

Rcucl Todd 

Sheriff, Oswego County 

Barry Virts 

Sheriff, Wayne County 

James Voutour 

Sheriff, Niagara County 

Kevin Wells 

Sheriff, St. Lawrence County 

William Whitton 

Chief of Police, Glen Cove 

Donald Williams 

Chief of Police, Fishkill 

Michael Williams 

Chief of Police, Hamburg 

William Yessman, Jr. 
Sheriff, Schuyler County 

John York 

Sheriff, Livingston County 

Nathan York 

Sheriff, Warren County 

Thomas Zugibe 

District Attorney, Rockland 
County 

North Carolina 

Daniel Bailey 

Sheriff Mecklenburg 

County 

Randy Cartwright 

Sheriff, Pasquotank County 

James Chavis 

Chief of Police, Kannapolis 
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Rob Hunter 

Chief of Police, Matthews 

Jerry W. Jones 

Sheriff, Franklin County 

Robert Kinlaw 

Chief of Police, 
Elizabethtown 

Jeff Ledford 

Chief of Police, Shelby 

Darrel W. Stephens 

Executive Director, Major 
Cities Chiefs Association, 
Charlotte 

John Wolford 

Chief of Police, Oxford 

Michael G. Yaniero 

Chief of Police, Jacksonville 



North Dakota 

James D. Gion 

State 's Attorney, Hettinger 
County 

Dave Shipman 

Sheriff, Morton County 


Ohio 

Gary J. Baldauf 

Chief of Police, Wayoming 

Julia R. Bates 

Prosecutor, Lucas County 

Todd Coonce 

Chief of Police, Hubbard 
Township 

Vincent D’Egidio 

Chief of Police, New 
Middletown 

Dan Dudik 

Chief of Police, Geneva 

John D. Ferrero 

Prosecutor, Stark County 

Daniel Gillcs 

Chief of Police, Olmsted 

Falls ' 

Robert F. Hagquist 

Chief of Police, Glenwillow 

Stephen K. Haller 
Prosecutor, Greene County 

Michael Hcldman 

Sheriff, Hancock County 

Tim Kalavsky 

Chief of Police, Hinckley 

Gene Kelly 

Sheriff, dark County 

Timothy Livengood 

Chief of Police, Village of 
Pioneer 

Chester Lytle 

Crime Prevention Specialist, 
Chilicothe Police 

Department 

Tim Malley 

Chief of Police, Lakewood 

James D. McManus 

Chief of Police, Kipton 

Robert Miller 

Chief of Police, Parma 

Matthew Mohn 

Chief of Police, Springfield 


Township 
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Kevin Nietert 

Chief of Police, South 

Euclid 

M. Jaime Patton 

Sheriff, Union County 

Julie Preston 

DARE Officer, Chilicothe 
Police Department 

Seth Ricvvaldl 

Chief of Police, City of 
Aurora 

E, Wayne Risner 

Sheriff, Ashland County 
President of Buckeye 
Sheriff’s Association 

Gene Rowe 

Chief of Police, Richmond 
Heights 

Thomas Schenck 

Chief of Police, Moraine 

Rick Sluder 

Chief of Police, Delta 

John M. Soldano 

Chief of Police, Leetonia 

Phil Stammitti 

Sheriff Lorain County 

Monte Vance 

Chief of Police, Danville 

John Vcnnillion 

Chief of Police, Kenton 

Gary Vest 

Chief of Police, City of 
Powell 

Don White 

Prosecutor (Ret.), Clermont 
County- 

David Wright 

Chief of Police, Bay Village 

Oklahoma 

William Citty 

Chief of Police, Oklahoma 
City 

Ike Shirley 

Chief of Police, Bixhy 

John Whetsel 

Sheriff, Oklahoma County 

Oregon 

Kent Barker 

Chief of Police, Tualatin 

Walt Beglau 

District Attorney, Marion 
County 

Rob Bovett 

District Attorney, Lincoln 
County 

Jack Crabtree 

Sheriff, Yamhill 

Peter Curzon 

Chief of Police, Astoria 

Dennis Dotson 

Sheriff, Lincoln County 

David Dry den 

Chief of Police, Hubbard 

Mike Dugan 

Deputy District Attorney, 
Maihuer 

Rick Eiesland 

Sheriff, Wasco County 

Timothy M. Evinger 

Sheriff (Ret.), Klamath 
County 

Patrick Garrett 

Sheriff, Washington County 

Tim George 

Chief of Police, Medford 

Doug Greiscn 

Chief of Police, Scappoose 

Robert Gross 

Chief of Police, Seaside 

Michael Grover 

Chief of Police, Cottage 
Grove 
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Jim Hensley 

Sheriff, Crook County 

James Hunter 

Chief of Police, Klamath 
Falls 

Darla Huxel 

Chief of Police, Umatilla 

Bob Jordan 

Chief of Police, Milwaukee 

Denny Kelley 

Chief of Police, Black Butte 
Ranch 

Dennis Lees 

Violence Survivor, Eugene 

Kevin Martinez 

Chief of Police, Carlton 

Mark Miranda 

Chief of Police, Newport 

Justin Nelson 

District Attorney, Morrow 
County) 

Eric Nisley 

District Attorney, Wasco 
County 

Dan Norris 

District Attorney, Malheur 
County 

Dan Ousley 

District Attorney, Wheeler 
County 

Bill Porter 

District Attorney, Tillamook 
County 

Jim Pryde 

Chief of Police. Gladstone 

John Raichl 

Sheriff, Clatsop County 

Rock Rakosi 

Chief of Police, Myrtle 

Point 

Boyd Rassmusen 

Sheriff, Union County) 

Stuart Roberts 

Chief of Police, Pendleton 

Jeff Sale 

Chief of Police, Bend 

Rieh Sebens 

Chief of Police, Stayton 

Mitch Southwick 

Sheriff, Baker County 

Geoff Spaulding 

Chief of Police, Beaverton 

Dan Staton 

Sheriff Multnomah County 

Darrell Tallan 

Chief of Police, Monmouth 

Dave Tarbet 

C/r/e/ of Police, Redmond 

John Teague 

Chief of Police, Dallas 

Timothy Thompson 
District Attorney, Union 
County 

Terry D, Timeus 

Chief of Police, West Linn 

Rod Underhill 

District Attorney, 

Multnomah 

Daina Vitolins 

District Attorney, Crook 
County 

Jay Waterbury 

Chief of Police, The Dalles 

Robert Webb 

Chief of Police, Bandon 

Bob Wolfe 

Sheriff Polk County 

Mathew Workman 

Chief of Police, Warrenton 

Craig Zanni 

Sheriff Coos County 
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Pennsylvania 

John Adams 

District Attorney, Berks 
County! 

Ronny Anderson 

Sheriff, Cumberland County 

David Arnold 

Chief of Police, 
Chamhershurg 

David Arnold 

District Attorney, Lebanon 
County 

Eileen W. Behr 

Sheriff, Montgomery County 

Donald L. Bowers, Jr. 
Chief of Police, New 
Holland 

Ivy Brenzel 

Chief of Police, Moscow 

David Duffy 

Chief of Police, Upper 
Gwynedd Township 

James Farringer 
Superintendent of Police, 
O'Hara Township 

James Franciscus 

Chief of Police, East 
Pikdand Township 

Robert E. Fyock 

Sheriff, Indiana County 

Ray Gerringer 

Sheriff, Montour County 

Carl Gotwald, Sr. 

Sheriff, Jefferson County 

Mark Hall 

Chief of Police, Clarion 

William M. Heim 

Chief of Police, Reading 

Walter Hoke 

Sheriff, Crawford County 

Keith Keiper 

Chief of Police, Kingston 

Travis Kendall 

District Attorney, Fulton 
County 

Richard Keuerleber 

Sheriff York County 

Howard Kifer 

Chief of Police, Glassport 

Kenneth Klakamp 
Sheriff, Warren County 

Robert Kochems 

District Attorney, Mercer 
County 

H. Thomas Lytcr 

Sheriff Miff] intown 

Todd A. Martin 

Sheriff, Stroudsburg 

Joseph F. McGinn 

Sheriff, Delaware County 

William P. Mullen 

Sheriff Allegheny County 

Denny Nau 

Sheriff, Centre County 

Dwight L. Nothstein 

Sheriff, Carbon County 

Rick Pasqualini 

Chief of Police, Newtown 

Mark Pugliese, II 

Chief of Police, West 
Hempfield Township 

Charles H. Ramsey 
Commissioner, Philadelphia 

Mark S. Reese 

Sheriff, Lancaster County 

Anthony Roaini 

District A ttorney, 
Northumberland County 

William A. Shaw, .Ir. 

District Attorney, Clearfield 
County 

John Slauch 

Chief of Police, Oxford 

Leo Sokoloski 

Director of Campus 
Security, Elizabethtown 
College 
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David Sports 

Chief of Police, 
Mechanicshurg 

Craig Stedman 

District Attorney, Lancaster 
County 

John Szymanski 

Sheriff, Lackawanna County 

Clinton Walters 

Sheriff, Bradford County 

Eileen Whalon Behr 

Sheriff, Montgomery County 

William F. Wiegman, Jr. 
Chief of Police, Lower 
Southampton Township 

Rhode Island 

Anthony Pesare 

Chief of Police, Middleton 



South Carolina 

Kenney Boone 

Sheriff, Florence County 

Timothy McFadden 

Captain, Florence County 
Sheriff’s Office 

Larry McNeil 

Chief of Police, 

Bennettsville 

George Morris 

Chief of Police, Bamberg 

Mark Richardson 

Sheriff, Marion County 

John S. Skipper, Jr. 

Sheriff, Anderson County 

Robert Wunderlich 

Chief of Police, Holly Hill 



South Dakota 

Gary Will 

Chief of Police, Huron 



Tennessee 

Robert Arnold 

Sheriff, Rutherford County 

Melvin Bond, Jr 

Sherff, Haywood County 

Jeff Box 

Sheriff Dyer County 

Tim Christol 

Chief of Police. Red Bank 

Jack Cotrcl 

Chief of Police, East 
Tennessee State University 

Tim Eads 

Chief of Police, Belle Meade 

Tim G. Fuller 

Sheriff, Franklin County 

Mike Hensley 

Chief of Police, Rutherford 

Esco R. Janiagin 

Sheriff, Hamblen County 

Richard P. McGinnis 

Chief of Police, Rutledge 

Randall Nichols 

District Attorney General, 

6"' Judicial District 

David B. Rausch 

Chief of Police, Knoxville 
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David Ray 

Sheriff, Claiborne County 

Bobby Riles 

Sheriff, Fayette County 

Steve Sanders 

Sheriff, Lauderdale County 

Blair Weaver 

Sheriff, Che,‘iter County 

Ric Wilson 

Sheriff, Wayne County 

Dennis Young 

Chief of Police, Winchester 

Charles Ziegler 

Chief of Police, Athens 



Texas 

Gregory K. Allen 

Chief of Police, El Paso 

David Ashbum 

Chief of Police, Angleton 

Tom Cowan 

Chief of Police, Burleson 

Pamela Elliott 

Sheriff, Edwards County 

Bill Hastings 

Chief of Police, Katy 

Brandal Jackson 

Chief of Police, Brookshire 

Gary Maddox 

Sheriff, Lamb County 

Leroy Moody 

Sheriff, San Patricio County 

Frank Mooney 

Chief of Police, Friona 

Brenda O’Quin 

Survivor of Violence, Fort 
Worth 

Franky Scott 

Sheriff. Hartley County 

Gary Smith 

Chief of Police, Temple 

Brent Stroman 

Chief of Police, Waco 

Patrick Toombs 

Sheriff, Mitchell County 

Deb Wayne 

Survivor of Violence, 
Garland 

Richard D. Wiles 

Sheriff, El Paso County 

Dennis Wilson 

Sheriff, Limestone County 

Arnold S. Zwicke 

Sheriff, Guadalupe County 

Utah 

Greg Harwood 

Chief of Police, Salina 

Brett McCall 

Chief of Police, Centerfield 


Vermont 

Jim Hughes 

State ’s Attorney, Franklin 
County 
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Virginia 

Greg Anderson 

Sheriff, Hopewell City 

R. David Bradley 

Sheriff, Smyth County 

Sam Brown 

Sheriff, Emporia City 

Page D. Campbell, Jr. 

Chief of Police, Luray 

James Cervera 

Chief of Police, Virginia 
Beach 

Vanessa Crawford 

Sheriff, Petersburg City 

Steve Draper 

Sheriff, Martimville 

Kevin Hall 

Sheriff, Alleghany County 

Mark Marshall 

Sheriff, Isle of Wight 

Lenny Millholland 

Sheriff, Winchester City 

Gabriel Morgan 

Sheriff, Newport News 

David Nye 

Chief of Police, 
Fredericksburg 

Ryant Washington 

Sheriff, Fluvanna County 



Washington 

Kendle Allen 

Sheriff, Stevens County 

Jim Arsanto 

Chief of Police, Buckley 

Brian Asmus 

Chief of Police, Liberty 

Lake 

Kathy Atwood 

Chief of Police, Everett 

Paul Ayers 

Chief of Police, Is.saquah 

Ken Bancroft 

Sheriff, Asotin County 

Gregory Banks 

Pro,secuting Attorney, Island 
County 

Doug Barger 

Sheriff, Adams County 

Rick Bart 

Chief of Police, Forks 

John Batiste 

Chief of Police. Washington 
State Patrol 

Susan Baur 

Prosecuting A Homey, 

Cowlitz County 

Nelson Beazley 

Chief of Police, Arlington 

Robert Berg 

Chief of Police, Centralia 

Scott Bicber 

Chief of Police. Walla Walla 

Daniel Bigelow 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Wahkiakum County 

Bruce Bjork 

Chief of Police, Washington 
Department of Fish and 
Wildlife 

Brad Blackburn 

Chief of Police, Fife 

Alan Botzheira 

Sheriff, Pend Oreille County 

Bonnie Bowers 

Chief of Police, Anacorte 

Steve Boyer 

Sheriff, Kitsap County 

Dave Brown 

Sheriff, Skamania County! 
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Mark Brown 

Sheriff, Island County 

Brian Burnett 

Sheriff, Chelan County 

Rex Caldwell 

Chief of Police, Mukilteo 

David Charvct 

Chief of Police, Grandview 

John Cheesman 

Chief of Police, Fircrest 

A1 Compaan 

Chief of Police, Edmonds 

Clifford Cook 

Chief of Police, Bellingham 

Helen Coubra 

Chief of Police, Odessa 

Rea Culwell 

Prosecuting Attorney, 
Columbia County 

Conner Daily 

Chief of Police, Port 
Townsend 

Gene Dana 

Sheriff, Kittitas County 

Lance Davenport 

Chief of Police, Coupeville 

Tom Davis 

Undersheriff, Snohomish 
County 

George Degado 

Chief of Police, Des Moines 

Bill Derbonne 

Chief of Police, Asotin 

Michael Dorcy 

Prosecuting Attorney, 

Mason County 

Steve Dunnagan 

Chief of Police, Othello 

James Duscha 

Chief of Police, Longview 

David Eastham 

Chief of Police, Southbend 

Bill Elfo 

Sheriff, Whatcom County 

Bret Farrar 

Chief of Police, Lakewood 

Scott Ferguson 

Chief of Police, Cle Eliim 

Jack Foster 

Chief of Police, Lynden 

Terry Gallagher 

Chief of Police, Port 
Angeles 

Ron Gibson 

Chief of Police, Redmond 

David Giles 

Chief of Police, Pros.ser 

Rory Gilliland 

Chief of Police, Nooksack 
Tribe 

Carrie Green 

Chief of Police, Ridgefield 

Edgar Green 

Chief of Police, Oak Harbor 

James Hagarty 

Prosecuting Attorney, 
Yakima County 

Andrew Hamilton 

Chief of Police, Kelso 

Doug Hansen 

Chief of Police, Woodway 

J. Randy Harrison 

Chief of Police, East 
Wenatchee 

Joel Hastings 

Chief of Police, Clarkston 

Russell Haugc 

Prosecuting Attorney, 

Kitsap County 

Chris Haugen 

Chief of Police, Sumas 
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Tony Hernandez 

Sheriff, Jefferson County 

Bob Heuer 

Chief of Police, Castle Rock 

Lori Hoctor 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Klickitat County 

Kenneth Hohenberg 

Chief of Police, Kennewick 

Ed Holmes 

Chief of Police, Mercer 
Island 

Mark Howie 

Sheriff Wahkiakum County 

Robert Ingram 

Chief of Police, Washington 
State Parks 

Ken Irwin 

Sheriff Yakima County 

Gary Jenkins 

Chief of Police, Pullman 

Bryan Jeter 

Chief of Police, Puyallup 

Rick Johnson 

Chief of Police, Goldendale 

Scott Johnson 

Sheriff, Pacific County 

Thomas Jones 

Sheriff Grant County’ 

Steven Keane 

Sheriff, Benton County 

Ben Keller 

Sheriff, Garfield County 

Jeff Ketehuni 

Chief of Police, Tieton 

Jamey Kiblinger 

Chief of Police, Black 
Diamond 

Adam Kick 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Skamania County 

K. Scott Kiraerer 

Chief of Police, Burien 

Michael Knapp 

Chief of Police, Ferndale 

Ozzic Knezovich 

Sheriff Spokane County 

Jeremy Kunkel 

Chief of Police, Ruston 

Mitch Lackey 

Chief of Police, Camas 

Donald Lane 

Chief of Police, Brier 

Richard Lathim 

Sheriff, Franklin County 

Bob Lee 

Chief of Police, Auburn 

D. Angus Lee 

Prosecuting Attorney, Grant 
County 

Dennis Lepiane 

Chief of Police, College 

Place 

Jan Lewis 

Chief of Police, Republic 

Mark Lindquist 

Prosecuting Attorney, 

Pierce County 

Garry Lucas 

Sheriff, Clark County 

Wade Magers 

Sheriff, Lincoln County 

Steve Mansfield 

Sheriff, Lewis County 

Rick McComas 

Sheriff, Klickitat County 

David McCormick 

Chief of Police, Ritzville 

Steven McCulley 

Chief of Police, Snoqualmie 

David McEachran 
Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Whatcom County 

Brian McEIroy 

Chief of Police, West 
Richland 

Bob Meshishnek 

Chief of Police, Colville 
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Robert Metzger 

Chief of Police, Pasco 

Tom Metzger 

Prosecuting Attorney, Pend 
Oreille County 

Andrew Miller 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Benton County 

Dale Miller 

Chief of Police, Ellenshurg 

Rocky Miller 

Sheriff, Columbia County 

Kevin Milosevich 

Chief of Police, Renton 

Ron Mitchell 

Chief of Police, Washougal 

Dan Mortensen 

Chief of Police, Morton 

Brett Myers 

Sheriff, Whitman County 

Jeff Myers 

Chief of Police, Hoquiam 

James Nagle 

Prosecuting Attorney, Walla 
Walla County 

Mark Nelson 

Sheriff Cowlitz County 

Rob Non 

Sheriff, San Juan County 

Erie Olsen 

Chief of Police, Kirkland 

Joe Orford 

Chief of Police, 
Stilliguamish Tribe 

Robert Perales 

Chief of Police, Granger 

Kris Peters 

Chief of Police, Squaxin 
Island 

Dusty Pierpoint 

Chief of Police, Lacey 

Linda Pillo 

Chief of Police, Bellevue 

Dana Powers 

Chief of Police, Bonney 

Lake 

Jim Pugel 

Interim Chief of Police, 
Seattle 

Tim Quenzer 

Chief of Police, Monroe 

Larry Raedcl 

Chief of Police, Washington 
Department of Natural 
Resources 

Donald Ramsdell 

Chief of Police, Tacoma 

Will Reichardt 

Sheriff, Skagit County 

William Rhoads 

Chief of Police, Milton 

Bob Richardson 

Chief of Police, Battle 
Ground 

Tom Robbins 

Chief of Police, Wenatchee 

Ronnie Roberts 

Chief of Police, Olympia 

Frank Rogers 

Sheriff, Okanogan County 

Traey Rosenow 

Chief of Police, Wapato 

Casey Salisbury 

Sheriff, Mason County 

Daniel Satterberg 
Prosecuting Attorney, King 
County 

Ron Schaub 

Chief of Police. Steilacoom 

Tom Schlicker 

Chief of Police, Swinomish 
Tribe 

Larry Schreekengast 

Chief of Police, Omak 
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Rick Scott 

Sheriff, Grays Harbor 

County 

Douglas Shae 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Chelan County 

Bob Sheehan 

Interim Chief of Police. 
Dupont 

David Simmons 

Chief of Police, Zillah 

Chris Skinner 

Chief of Police, Richland 

Karl Sloan 

Prosecuting Attorney, 
Okanogan County 

Darin Smith 

Chief of Police, Royal City 

John Snaza 

Sheriff, Thurston County 

Ed Sorger 

Chief of Police, Evergreen 
State College 

Robin Souvenir 

Chief of Police, Shoalwater 
Bay Tribe 

Chuck Spoor 

Chief of Police, Raymond 

Todd Stancil 

Chief of Police, Yelm 

Randy Stegmeicr 

Chief of Police, Western 
Washington University 

John Stines 

Chief of Police, Turn-water 

Stove Strachan 

Chief of Police, Bremerton 

Steve Sutton 

Chief of Police, Lake Forest 
Park 

Dennis Taylor 

Chief of Police, Granite 
Falls 

Ken Thomas 

Chief of Police, Kent 

Robert Torgerson 

Chief of Police, Aberdeen 

Alan Townsend 

Chief of Police, Poulsbo 

Denis Tracy 

Prosecuting A ttorney. 
Whitman County 

Robert Trenaiy 

Sheriff, Snohomish County 

Steven Tucker 

Prosecuting Attorney, 
Spokane County 

Jon Tunheim 

Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Thurston County 

John Turner 

Sheriff, Walla Walla County 

John Urquhart 

Sheriff, King County 

Brett Vance 

Chief of Police, Montesano 

Rick VanLeuven 

Chief of Police, Spokane 
Valley 

Mike Villa 

Chief of Police, Tukwila 

John Vinson 

Chief of Police, University 
of Washington 

Joseph Vukich 

Chief of Police, Skokomish 
Nation 

Pete Warner 

Sheriff, Ferry County 

Mike Warren 

Chief of Police, Ephrata 

Richard Wcyrich 

Prosecuting Attorney, Skagit 
County 

Terry Williams 

Chief of Police, Winlock 

Colleen Wilson 

Chief of Police, Port of 
Seattle 
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Greg Wilson 

Chief of Police, Moimtiake 
Terrace 

Ralph Wyman 

Chief of Police, Chehalis 
Tribe 

Gregory Zempel 
Prosecuting A ttorney, 
Kittitas County 

West Virginia 

Darrick Cox 

Chief of Police, Belle 

Victor Propst 

Chief of Police, Star City 

David Ransom 

Chief of Police, 
Shepherdstown 

Wisconsin 

Christopher Domagalski 
Chief of Police, Sheboygan 

Edward A. Flynn 

Chief of Police, Milwaukee 

David Kaminski 

Sheriff Rusk County 

Perry Kingsbury 

Chief of Police, 

Wrightstown 

John Krcuziger 

Chie^f of Police, Beaver Dam 

S. M. Marschke 

Chief of Police, Sturtevant 

Steven Michek 

Sheriff, Iowa County 

Patricia Ninmann 

Sheriff, Dodge County 

Mark Podoll 

Sheriff, Green Lake County 

Dean Roland 

Sheriff, Burnett County 



Wyoming 

Bill Brenner 

Chief of Police, Greyhull 

Michelle Bums 

County and Prosecuting 
Attorney, Big Horn County 

Jim Carey 

Chief of Police, Lander 

Danny Glick 

Sheriff, Laramie County 

Jim Hloucal 

Chief of Police, Gillette 

Dave W. Hofmeicr 

Sheriff, Sheridan County 

Brett Johnson 

County A ttorney, 

Sweetwater County 

John Lumlcy 

County Commissioner, Hot 
Springs 

Louis J. Napoli 

Sheriff, Uinta County 

Dave O’Malley 

Sheriff, Albany County 

Chris Walsh 

Chief of Police, Casper 

Jim Whalen 

Sheriff, Teton County 
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Mission: Readiness 


;v;'i ilARY I i-ADCRS FOR KIDS 


4 February 2014 

The Honorable John Kline, Chairman 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives 
2439 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington DC, 20515 


The Honorable George Miller, Ranking Member 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives 
2205 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington DC, 20515 


Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Miller: 


I write on behalf of the hundreds of retired generals, admirals and other senior military leaders of 
Mission; Readiness. Our members support targeted commitments that will help young Americans 
grow up to be educated, healthy, and fit to do the work of our nation, whether through military service 
or other chosen employment. 

Mission; Readiness is the nonpartisan organization of hundreds of retired generals and admirals 
calling for smart investments in America’s children to ensure our future national security. We are 
concerned with the alarming statistic that 75 percent of 17-24 year olds cannot quality for military 
service because they are too poorly educated, medically or physically unfit, or have disqualifying 
criminal records. 


The research shows us that high-quality early childhood programs are proven to help children 
succeed academically, abide by the law. and stay physically fit. In particular, recent data on state Pre- 
K programs demonstrate that they can provide lasting academic gains along with considerable return 
on investment. That is why. last year, more than 200 retired admirals and generals signed on to a 
letter to Congress, supporting the establishment of a voluntary state-federal early learning partnership 
that would provide resources to create, expand and improve upon state-run early learning programs. 

A copy of this letter is enclosed. 

The recently proposed Strong Start for America's Children Act (H.R. 3461) would create an early 
learning partnership along similar lines. This bipartisan bill would provide states with an opportunity to 
leverage federal dollars to implement high-quality early learning programs of their own design that 
address their own unique needs. Importantly, it would target children from the most at-risk families 
(those at or below 200 percent of the poverty level) and ensure that programs meet nationally 
recognized quality benchmarks. Mission; Readiness enthusiastically supports this legislation as it 
closely reflects the tenets for investment in early childhood programs that we outlined in the attached 
letter. 


Very respectfully, 




Amy Dawson Taggart 
National Director 


Cc; Members of the Committee on Education and the Workforce 


a nrggr.:2a;ion of se':icr miihS.ify Darior- 
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MISSION: Readiness 

MILITARY LEADFRS FOR KIDS 


Dear Members of Congress, 


9 October 2013 


The hundreds of retired generals, admirals and otiier senior militarj' leaders who are members of MISSION: READINESS 
support targeted commitments that will help young Americans grow up to be educated, healthy, and fit to do the work of 
our nation, whether in or out of unifoim. 


We are increasingly concerned that 75 percent oftoday’s young Americans are not eligible for military service because 
they are too poorly educated, medically or physically unfit, or have disqualifying criminal records. Left unchecked, this 
shocking reality will continue to undermine the military’s efforts to reemit high-quality individuals. 

Decades of research have shown that high-quality early childhood education programs can boost graduation rates, deter 
youth from crime, and reduce obesity rates, all while providing a significant return on investment. 


Nevertheless, as of 2012, more than half the states served fewer than 30 percent of their four-year-olds in state preschool 
programs, and 1 0 states had no preschool program at all. States and parents need help. Early learning programs that 
meet high-quality benchmarks cost between $4,000 and $9,000 per child, per year. That is as much as in-state tuition at 
many public universities, and is far beyond what many working families can afford for their preschoolers. 


In the interest of sustaining future military readiness, we respectfully ask (hat Congress and the Administration 
work together to provide resources for a voluntary state-federal partnership that will provide: 

« Targeted high-quality preschool for four-year-old children in families w’ith incomes below 200 percent of 
the poverty line (e.g. a family composed of a single parent with two children would qualify with income 
up to $39,060); 

• High-quality child care with early learning opportunities for children 0-3 from low-income working 
families; and 

• High-quality, voluntajy home visitation services proven to improve parenting skills, reduce child abuse 
and neglect, and cut future crime rates. 

High-quality preschool is proven to cut crime, welfare and other costs and produce average net benefits of $ 1 5,000 for 
every child served. This proposal is projected to produce $ 1 50 billion in net benefits in the next 1 0 years. 

Today, more than one out of every five young Americans docs not graduate on time from high school, and among those 
who do graduate, more than one out of five cannot score well enough on the military’s entrance e.xam for math, literacy 
and problem solving to be able to serve. 

New data from across New Jersey confinn that pre-kindergarten can be brought to scale with strong and lasting results 
in math and literacy. By the time they were in fourth and fifth grade, children who participated in New Jensey’s high- 
quality program for two years were three-quarters of an academic year ahead in math and two-thirds of an academic 
year ahead in literacy compared to those who did not In addition, attending preschool also cut the likelihood of being 
held back in .school by 40 percent and the likelihood of needing special education services by 3 1 percent. 
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Studies of voluntary high-quality programs in stales such as Michigan, Arkansas, West Virginia, New Mexico asid 
Pennsylvania have also shown impressive gains in literacy and reductions in the number of children needing special 
education seiwices or being held back in school. 

These new and emerging research results are bolstered by long-term studies of participants from high-quality programs 
in Michigan and Illinois, which found that participants were 44 percent more likely to graduate from high school and 70 
percent less likely to be involved in violent criminal activity in later years. 

These results are important because military leaders know that what it takes to function effectively and succeed in the 
US militaiy is increasing and w ill continue to increase every year. More will be demanded of the young people w ho join 
the anned services. Thus the talent level will have to increase not only to be eligible to serve, but to succeed once they 
are in the service. 

Investing in early education will go a long way to strengthen our society as a w'hole. In 2013, twenty-five Governors, 
thirteen Republicans and twelve Democrats, proposed or signed into law increased funding for quality state pre-K, 

These Governors understand that investing in high-quality early education will have a broad societal impact beyond 
simply ensuring an adequate supply of qualified young men and women with the talents, skills and abilities to succeed 
in the armed forces; it w'ill also improve life opportunities for all those who don't enter the militaiy and increase 
America's economic security in the process. 

Today’s four-year-olds will be of age to join the militaiy in 2027. The decisions we make now will have a profound 
impact on their ability to achieve their dreams and be conlributing citizens down the road. The nation will need to do its 
part and coinmil significant resources to forging a state-federal partnership of size and scope to ensure that high-quality 
early childhood development learning programs will reach the children who need them. As a matter of national 
security, we call oo Congress and the President to work together to move this important priority forward, 
enabling stales to implemeot high-quality programs of their own design, that reflect state-specific needs. 

Veiy respectfully, 

Richard A. Cody 
General 

US .Army (Retired) 

Thomas B. Hayward 
Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 




Burweii B. Bell, Mi 
General 

US Army (Retired) 


Walter E. Boomer 
General 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 




John C. Harvey, Jr. 
Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 


rX 

Richard E. Hawley 
General 

US Air Force (Retired) 
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Gregory G. "Grog"’ Johnson 
Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 


James M. Loy 
Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 


Gregory S. “Speedy'’ Martin 
General 

US Air Force (Retired) 




T. Michael Moseley 
General 

US Air Force (Retired) 




y 


"f-J- /cjfcT'/Vi’*' 




; 


Wallace F{. Nutting 
Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 


William L. “Spider' Nyland 
General 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 




Victor Eugene Reniiart 
General 

US Air Force (Retired) 


Carl W. Sliner 
General 

US Army (Retired) 


William S. Wallace 
General 

US Army (Retired) 


'-i'i-s- 

Johnnie E. Wilson 
Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 



Fred F. Woemer, Jr. 
Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 




Julius W. Becton, Jr. 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 


Dennis L. Benchoff 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 




Jody A. Breckenridge 

Vice Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 


Richard ’‘Tex" ,E. Brown, III 
Lieutenant General 
US Air Force (Retired) 




S). Gi^t^ 


Richard A. Burpee 
Lieutenant General 
US Air Force (Retired) 


John G. Casiellavv 
Lieutenant General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) 


Denni.s D. Cavin 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 


John G. Cotton 
Vice Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 




Lewis W. “Lou” Crenshaw, Jr. 
Vice Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Samuel E, Ebbesen 
Lieutenant General 
US .Army (Retired) 
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Robert G. Card, Jr. 

Lieutenant General 

US Army (Retired) 


u 

Ronald M. Eytehison 

Vice Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 

v^JU"*n,r 

Henr\' C. ’'Hank” Giftln, HI 

Vice Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 

Wallace C. Gregson 

Lieutenant General 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 

Mark Hejtling 

Lieutenant General 

US Army (Retired) 

Jerome B. Hilmes 

Lieutenant Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 




John D. Hopper, Jr. 

Lieutenant General 

US Air Force (Retired) 

Charles L. “Chuck” Johnson 
Lieutenant General 

US Air Force (Retired) 

Richard W. Mayo 

Vice Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 

Donald 1 ... Kerrick 

Lieutenant General 

US Army (Retired) 

Henry P. “Pete’“ Osman 

Lieutenant General 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 

Jack W. Klimp 

Lieutenant General 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 




John P. Otjen 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 




Garry L.. Parks 
Lieutenant General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) 


Carol M. Pottenger 
Vice Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Ernest R., Riutta 

Vice Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 



Ricardo S, Sanchez 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Rciircd) 


Michael D. Rochelle 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 



Nonnan R. Seip 
Lieutenant General 
US Air Force (Retired) 


Thurman D. Rodgers 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 




William P. Tangney 
Lieutenant General 
US Army (Retired) 
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James D. Wiliiams 
Vice Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Thomas R. Wilson 
Vice Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Robert J. Winglass 
Lieutenant General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) 


Anthony L. ''Andy’" Winns 
Vice Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Earl L. Adams 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


SJ 

James B. Allen, Jr. 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Thomas F. Atkin 

Rear Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 



Robert E. Besa! 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 






Buford “Buff' Blount, ill 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Roger R. Blunt 
Major General 
US .Army (Retired) 


David R. Bockel 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Daniel R. Bowler 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


Herb Bridge 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


J. Scott Burhoe 

Rear Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 



William F. Burns 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Walter H. Cantrell 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


Jack Canon 

Major General 

US Air Force (Retired) 


William D. Center 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Clyde R, Cherberg 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Drennan A. Clark 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 



Casey W, Coane 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 
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John T. Crowe 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Thomas G. Cutler 
Major Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 



James D. '‘Don" Davis 
Major Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 


David P. de la Vergne 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Michael E. Dunlavey. J.D. 
Major General 
US Aniiy (Retired) 


Miles C. Durfey 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 



Michael W. Davidson 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Robert F. Duncan 

Rear Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 



Nelson E. Durgin 
Major Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 


David M. Edgington 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 



Jay T. Edwards 
Major Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 




Frank R. Faykes 
Major Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 



John B. "Jay" Foley, 0! 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


Hugh H. “Bugs” Forsythe 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 



William D. Frink, Jr. 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Ronne Froman 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


Vance H. Fry 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


John T. Furlow 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Stephen M. Goidfein 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 






Peter J. Graven 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Rodney R, llannula 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 
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Gus Hargett 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


George H. Harmeyer 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Gerald E. Harmon 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 




Ralph L. Haynes, M.D. 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Erik Hearon. 

Major Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 


Williani A. Henderson 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 



Robert C. Hughes, Jr. 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Ronald L. Johnson 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Jerry D. Humble 
Major General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) 



Robert H. Johnston 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 




Donald R. Infante 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Wayne Justice 
Rear Admiral 
US Coast Guard (Retired) 




Matthew L. Kambic 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Dennis M. Kenneally 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


/(. /'V 

William A. Kowba 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 




Edward K. Kristensen 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



John W. ‘"Bill'’ Libby 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Bruce M. Lawlor 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Donald P. Loren 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 



Stephen R, Layfleld 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Timothy J. Lowenberg 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 
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Lester Marlinez-Lopez 
Major Gcnerai 
US Army (Retired) 



Billy G. McCoy 
Major Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 


Gerald A. Milier 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Don C. Morrow 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 



Robert B. Newman, Jr, 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 




Mary P. O’Donnell 

Rear Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 



David B. Poythress 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 
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Fred F. Marty 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Thomas B. Mattson 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 
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John H. McKinley 

James At. Milano 

Rear Admiral 

Major General 

US Navy (Retired) 

US Army (Retired) 




Paul D. Monroe, Jr. 

Melvyn S. Montano 

Major General 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 

US Air Force (Retired) 



Mark R. Musick 

Gordon Nash 

Major General 

Major General 

US Air Force (Retired) 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 


Stephen E. Nichols 
Major Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 




Douglas V. O’Dell 
Major General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) 



Daniel J. O’Neill 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Joseph F. Peragino 
Major Genera] 

US Army (Retired) 


James 1. “Ike”, Pylant 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Charles F. “Chick” Rauch, Jr. 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 
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H, Douglas Robertson 
Major Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 


William H. Russ 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 
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Robert S. Silverthorn. Jr. 

Major General 
US Arnry (Retired) 



johri E. Stevens 
Major Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 

i..- 

Paul .1, Sullivan 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 



Jack. C. Wheeler 
Major General 
US Army (Retired) 


Delilah "Rita" Works 
Major General 
US Air Force (Retired) 
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William D. Rodriguez 

Rear Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 

Jon R. Root 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 



Roger WU Sandler 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 

John F- Shipway 

Rear Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 
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George J. Smith 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 

Alan M. Steinman 

Rear Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 



T racy E. Strevey, Jr. 

Major Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 

Eiroi G. Stump 

Major General 

US Air Force (Retired) 



Timothy S. Sullivan 

Rear Admiral 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 

Greg Wayt 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 




Richard 0. Wightman, Jr. 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 

Bennie E. Wiliiams 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 




D. Allen Youngman 

Major General 

US Army (Retired) 

John C. Adams 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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Richard A. “Rick" Ash 
Brigadier Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 


Michael W. Beaman 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 


Stephen E. Bogie 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Chalmers Carr, Jr. 
Brigadier Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 



William W. Austin 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



James J. Bisson 
Brigadier Genera! 
US Army (Retired) 



David M. Brahms 
Brigadier Genera! 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 

Stephen A. Cheney 
Brigadier General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) . 


James A- Barnett. Jr. 

Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 

William A. “Art”, Bloomer 
Brigadier General 
US Marine Corps (Retired) 


Robert G. Carmichael, .Ir. 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 

(.( ( 2 , . 3 -^. 

Jack C. Clark, Sr, 

Brigadier General 
US Amty (Retired) 






A 



Paul G. Cohen 

Brigadier General 

US Air Force (Retired) 


Robert Crear 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

John W. Douglass 

Brigadier General 

US Air Force (Retired) 
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Michael A. Dunn, M.D. 
Bj'igadier General 

US Army (Retired) 


Charles K. Ebner 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

Robert J. Felderman 
Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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Evelyn “Pat" Foote 
Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 


jack R. Fox 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

Robert E. Gaylord 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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Richard V. Geraci 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



David E. Greer 
Brigadier Genera! 
US Army (Retired) 


Stephen M. Koper 
Brigadier General 
US Air Force (Retired) 


Ralph E. Leonard 
Brigadier Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 



Stanley H. Liille 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Edward H. Gerhardt 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Patrick W. Harrison 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 


William A. LaPrise 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 

Phil Leventis 
Brigadier General 
US Air Force (Retired) 

Donald H. Mardcn 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Lawrence .E. Gillespie, Sr. 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Ronald H, Henderson, Jr. 
Rear Admiral 
US Navy (Retired) 


Robert C. Lee 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Anthony L. “Tony*' Liguori 
Brigadier General 
US Air Force (Retired) 


Roy Martin 
Brigadier Genera! 

US Airforce (Retired) 



David L. McGinnis 
Brigadier General 
US Arrny (Retired) 



Marvin E. Mitchiner 
Brigadier General 
US Amiy (Retired) 


-A..,. 

Janet E. Phipps 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 



Douglas M. Pierce 
Brigadier General 
US Air Force (Retired) 


Wi— Jla. 

Belinda H. Pinckney 
Brigadier Genera! 
US Army (Retired) 





Guido ,1, Portanie, Jr. 
Brigadier General 
US Army (Retired) 
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Garv M- Profit 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

David G. Reist 

Brigadier General 

US Marine Corps (Retired) 

Randolph M. Scott 

Brigadier Genera! 

US Air Force (Retired) 




Donald L. Scott 

Brigadier Genera! 

US Army (Retired) 

Debra A. Scullary 

Brigadier General 

US Air Force (Retired) 

Roger L. Shields 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 


' S / 


Harry Sieben, Jr. 

Brigadier General 

US Air Force (Retired) 

Greg Slavonic 

Rear Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 

David A. Sprenkie 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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Thomas E. Swain 

Brigadier General 

US Army. (Retired) 

Lance A. Talmage 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

William T. Thielemann 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 






Robin C. Timmons 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

Richard \V. Tuttle 

Brigadier General 

US Air Force (Retired) 

Terry J. Tyler 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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Theodore “Ted” Vander Els 
Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

John M. Watkins 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 

Dayle Williamson 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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Charles W. Bowen 

Master Chief Petty Officer of the 
Coast Guard 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 

Thomas J. Wilson, 111 

Rear Admiral 

US Navy (Retired) 

Mark E. Zirkeibach 

Brigadier General 

US Army (Retired) 
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James L. Herdt, 111 

Master Chief Petty Officer of the 

Navy 

LiS Navy (Retired) 


Vincent W. Patton, ill 
Master Chief Petty Officer of the 
Coast Guard 

US Coast Guard (Retired) 
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Fcbruar>’ 4, 2014 


Dear Members of the House Committee on Education and the Workforce: 

As a national organization of almost 1,000 business leaders, America’s Edge supports effective 
strategies to strengthen American businesses and promote sustained economic growth. Current 
and eincrging fields require increasingly advanced academic degrees and technical skills, In 
order lo compete in the global marketplace, American businesses need highly trained workers. 
The research demonstrates that one of the best investments we can make to prepare the 
workforce of tomorrow is through support of high-quality early education. 

Businesses across the country are struggling to find the highly skilled workers they need to Ell 
their available position.s. Without investing in students’ academic success, this problem will 
continue. Currently, 25 percent of American students fail to graduate high school on time, but 
projections show that 64 percent of all new jobs created between 2010 and 2020 will require 
forma! education beyond high school. Academic struggles often start early and can persist 
throughout a student’s academic career: Nationally, far too many children entering kindergarten 
lack ba,sic skilks like counting lo ten or recognizing letters; by 4th grade, 66 percent of American 
students lack proficiency in reading; by 8th grade, 66 percent lack proficiency in math. 

High-quality early learning can reverse these negative trends by increasing school readiness and 
promoting long-term academic success. Emerging data from the sUitc pre-K program in New 
Jersey shows that states can bring to scale high-quality early learning programs with lasting 
benefits. By the time children .served by New .fer-sey’s two-year pre-kindergarten program were 
past third grade, they were three-quarters of an academic year ahead in math and two-thirds of an 
academic year ahead in literacy compared to their peers who did not attend. These findings track 
long-term studies of quality early learning programs that found less need for educational 
remediation, increased graduation rates and higher earnings potential. 

1 0 prepare American students to meet the challenges ahead, w'c strongly support the biparti.san 
Strong Start -for America Children Act (H.R. 3461). The state-federal early learning partnership 
created in this legislation would help states increase their capacity to deliver high-quality early 
education, while ensuring that students nationwide enter school ready lo learn, and leave school 
ready to join a highly competitive American workforce. The state-federal partnership in the 
legislation enables stales to create, improve and expand quality programs based on the needs of 
their unique communities. 


We understand that investment decisions can be difficult, but high-quality early learning yields both 
short- and long-term economic benefits for businesses. A 20 i 3 long-term study by the Washington 
State. Institute for Public Policy (WSJPP) found net economic benefits of $22,000 per child serened 
from cutting crime, welfare and other societal costs. In the short tenn, early learning investments 
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oulpcrfonn investments in construction, transportation, and manufacturing in their economic 
impact. Through increased economic activity in sales of goods and services, roughly S2 in local sales 
is generated for every $1 invested, benefitting over 400 economic sectors in various stales. 


We urge the Committee to support high-quality early childhood programs, including the 
enactment and fni! funding of the Strong Start for America's Children Act. .Inve.sting in high- 
quality early learning will ensure American businesses have a highly-skiilcd workforce with the 
knowledge, skills, and abilities we need in a competitive global marketplace. 


Sincerely, 



Tony Stivers 
Deputy Director 
ReadyNation/ America’s Edge 
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The Honorable John Kline The Honorable George Miller 

Chairman Ranking Member 

Committee on Education and the Workforce Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives United States House of Representatives 

2439 Rayburn House Office Building 2205 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington DC, 205 1 5 Washington DC, 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Miller; 

Shepherding the Next Generation is a national membership network of hundreds of evangelical 
pastors and ministry leaders. As commended in Proverbs 3 1 :9, we are committed to caring for 
and speaking out on behalf of children living in at-risk circumstances. As the National Director 
of this network, on behalf of our members, I write today in support of high-quality early learning 
programs because they strengthen families and prepare the children they serve for success in 
school and in life. 

As conservative-minded faith leaders, wc take scriptural mandates seriously and recognize the 
importance God places on serving the needs of the poor [Proverbs 14:31). Churches across the 
country are doing all they can to touch the lives of the needy, but the reality is so much more 
needs to be done. Research is clear that without high-quality early learning, many low-income 
students start school behind their more affluent peers in early math, reading, and classroom 
social skills. This disadvantage can be difficult to overcome, and our nation’s most vulnerable 
children can become more at-risk when early school failures impede their ability to be successful 
as they grow. 

Conversely, high-quality early learning programs have been shown to significantly improve high 
school graduation rates, increase future earnings, and decrease crime among at-risk students. 
Most importantly, these programs strengthen families. A long-term study of the Perry Preschool 
Program showed that women in the program were five limes more likely to be married and living 
with their husbands by age 27, whereas men in the peer group who were not in the program were 
63 percent more likely to have had children they did not raise. 

Early childhood investments can also save public money. A 2012 study by Steve Aos at the 
Washington Institute for Public Policy found that high-quality early education can produce net 
savings of up to $ 1 5,000 for every child served. 

Wc want our tax dollars spent on programs that are proven to really make a difference. Wc prefer 
to invest in high-quality early learning opportunities that ensure children arc ready for 
kindergarten instead of spending significant dollars later to address educational remediation, 
juvenile delinquency, incarceration, or increased dependence on social services when those 
children are grown. 
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Because of our support for high-quality early learning opportunities for at-risk children, we 
support the bipartisan Strong Start for America ’s Children Act (H.R. 3461). The state-federal 
early learning partnership in this legislation would keep state control of early education, but 
would greatly expand the states’ ability to provide access to these programs by serving families 
at or below 200% of the poverty line. Without this partnership, high-quality preschool programs 
nationwide cost an average of $4,000 to $9,000 per child per year, well out of the reach of many 
working families. This partnership would enable states to create, strengthen and expand state 
services, not create duplication of other programs. 

Our members are committed to making a difference for Christ. We believe that the state-federal 
early learning partnership in the Strong Start for America 's Children Act is a necessary 
investment to make a positive difference for at-risk children. 

Looking forward & up. 



Tom Pearce 

National Director 

Shepherding the Next Generation 



First Five Years Fund 


Several governors made early childhood education a priority last year through substantial increased 
statewide investments in proven early childhood programs. As we lookahead to 2014, governors from 
across the country have already expressed their commitment to early learning, as shown through their 
state of the state addresses and budget announcements. However, the reality is that states can't do it 
alone. This is a cleor sign that increasing federal investments in early childhood education must be a 

national priority. 


National Snapshot 

Despite continued fiscal constraint nationwide, state funding for pre-K increased by $363.6 million to a 
total of $5.6 billion. This represents a 6.9% increase in state investment In pre-K programs over fiscal 
year 2012-13, with most states having now surpassed 2008-09 levels. The total Investment is $400 
million greater than pre-recession. Of the 40 states funding pre-K programs serving primarily 4-year- 
olds, 30 states and the District of Columbia increased funding for these programs. Ten states increased 
funding by more than 20%. Three states decreased funding by no more than 7.3%. Funding in only 
seven states remained the same. 

(Source: Education Commission of the States http://www.ecs.org/clearinghouse/Ql/10/34/11034.odf ) 


Alabama ~ Gov. Robert Bentley 

"There is no greater opportunity ive can give an Alabama child in poverty than a chance to excel in 
school. So many of our children need this opportunity - but too few have access to it. The earlier they 
begin receiving a quality education, the better chance they have at success." 

“State of the State Address, January 14, 2014 

Gov. Bentley is collaborating with business and early childhood advocates to develop a plan that would 
allow up to 2,000 children to participate in the state's voluntary program for 4-year-olds (an increase by 
more than one-third over current levels). 

(Source: http://www.montgomervadvertiser.eom/viewart/201401Q3/NEW502/301030007/ ) 


Kentucky -Gov. Steven Beshear 

1 will seek legislation needed ta implement the gaols of the All-STARS plan which will provide far more 
accountability and better transparency throughout our state’s early childcare system. Getting our 
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children off to a better start in life ~ all of our children, not just those in wealthy, two-parent households 
- will dictate our success as a state." 

-State of the State Address, January 7, 2014 

Gov. Beshear presented a fiscal budget for 2014-16 that would restore cuts made to Kentucky's child- 
care assistance program last year. The plan proposes $53 million be allotted for the program in 2014 and 
$58 million for 2015-16. Preschool funding will also see a boost of $18 million per year. (Source: 
http://www.cou rier-iournai.com/apps/pbcs.dll/article?AID=2014301210091&template=artiphone ) 


Michigan - Gov. Rick Snyder 

"\Ne shouldn’t have a wait for preschool. We couldn't solve the problem in one yeor, in order to be 
fiscally responsible, so what I said is, 'Let's do a $65 million investment in this last year’s budget. ' And it 
got tremendous support, because people do believe in this cause. We created 18,000 openings this lost 
yeor for those preschool kids. That's fabulous." 

-State of the State Address, January 16, 2014 

With a $65 million Investment, Gov. Snyder expanded the Great Start Readiness Program in Michigan 
and added 10,000 seats to the state low-income preschool program. This was the largest state-wide 
spending increase for early childhood education In the country, and if approved, another $65 million 
increase in funding is expected for 2014. 

(Source: hUp://www.mnve.com/education/index.ssf/2Q14/Ql/michigans preschool funding in.html l 


New Mexico - Gov. Susana Martinez 

"It begins with making sure that every child is able to learn to read. We doubled funding for Pre-K, went 
from serving 4,600 students to almost 8,000. lam proposing another expansion this year." 

-State of the State Address, January 21, 2014 

Gov. Martinez's budget proposal for fiscal year 2015 includes $36 million in funding for Pre-K and K-3 
Pius, an extended school year program for children in kindergarten through third grade. This is a $5 
million increase from last year. Preschool participation in New Mexico has more than doubled under the 
Martinez administration. 

(Source: http://www.demingheadiight.com/deming-news/ci 24863373/gov-introduces-2015-fi5cal- 

budget ) 


Indiana — Gov. Mike Pence 

"Because every child deserves to start school ready to learn, I believe the time has come for a voluntary 
pre-K program to help Indiana's low-income kids." 

-State of the State Address, January 14, 2014 
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As governor of one of the 10 states that does not currently fund an early childhood education program, 
Gov. Pence has pushed for pre-K vouchers for low-income 4-year-olds in the state through a preschool 
pilot program. The Indiana House has approved the legislation and it is awaiting a vote from the Senate. 
The proposal would provide preschool vouchers to students from families making up to 185 percent of 
the poverty level and has an estimated cost of $25 million. 

(Source: http://indianapublicmedia.org/stateimpact/2014/01/16/house-approval-prek-piiot-proposal- 
heads-cautious-senate/) 


Pennsylvania - Gov. Tom Corbett 

"At every level, from early childhood ta high school and beyond, every dollar we spend is an investment 
in the future of our commonwealth. "" 

- Budget Address, February 4, 2014 

in his budget address, Gov. Corbett called for a $10 million increase in funding for Pre-K Counts to 
expand early childhood education in Pennsylvania. This funding combined with the $51 million Race to 
the Top grant, is expected to expand access to high-quality programs to more 3- and 4-vear-olds. The 
$100 million Ready to Learn Grant that Corbett proposed will also allow school districts to build on and 
strengthen existing preschool programs and full-day kindergarten. 

(Source: http://www.mcail.eom/news/nationworld/pennsvivania/mc-pa-corbett-budget-proposal-0204- 
20140204, 0, 6894453, 5torv?page-l ) 
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First Five Years Fund 


INVESTING IN OUR FUTURE: THE EVIDENCE BASE ON PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
October 201 3 

Hirokazu Yoshikawa, Christina Weifand, Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, Margaret R. Burchinal, Linda M. Espinosa, 
William T. Gormley, Jens Ludwig, Katherine A. Magnuson. Deborah Phillips, Martha J. Zaslow 
Full Report: httD'J/fDa.unc.edu/node/64 19 

The Society for Research in Child Development and the Foundation for Child Development commissioned a 
group of nationally-recognized early childhood experts to review the evidence base on early childhood 
education. The review included whether preschool produced short- and long-term impacts on children’s school 
readiness and life outcomes, and the costs and benefits of preschool education. This “meta-analysis” of 84 
research studies conducted over more than 40 years confirmed that quality preschool programs have a 
substantial impact on early learning and development and are a cost-effective investment. 


Key Findings: 

• Large-scale public preschool programs can have substantial impacts on children’s early 
learning. The analysis of 84 diverse early education programs, with varying per-child costs and 
quality levels, estimated that on average children gain about a third of a year of additional learning 
above and beyond what would have occurred without access to preschool. Children attending at-scate 
preschool programs in Tulsa and Boston have shown even larger gains of between a half and a full 
year of additional learning in language, literacy, and math. 

• Long-term benefits occur despite convergence of test scores. Evidence from evaluations of both 
small-scale, intensive interventions and large-scale programs suggest that there are long-term effects 
on important societal outcomes, such as high-school graduation, years of education completed, 
earnings, and reduced crime and teen pregnancy, even after test-score effects decline to zero. 

• Quality preschool education is a profitable investment. Rigorous efforts to estimate benefit-cost 
ratios of preschool have yielded positive results, suggesting that early childhood education can be a 
wise financial investment. Estimates range from three to seven dollars saved for every dollar spent 
based on data from both older, intensive interventions (e.g., Perry Preschool Program) as well as 
contemporary, large-scale public programs (e.g., Chicago Child-Parent Centers and Tulsa's preschool 
program). 

• A second year of preschool shows additional benefits. The evidence suggests that further benefits 
are related to more years of preschool, even though the gains may not always be as large as from the 
first year. 

■ Higher-quality preschool programs are linked to larger impacts. Higher-quality preschool 

programs are characterized by both structural (e.g.. group size, ratio, and teacher qualifications) and 
process (e.g., learning-focused and emotionally supportive teacher-child interactions) features of 
quality. Such programs have larger impacts on children’s development while children are enrolled in 
the program, and are more likely to create gains that are sustained after the child leaves preschool. 

• Important benefits are seen with targeted comprehensive services. Eaily education programs that 
have focused in a targeted way on health outcomes (e.g,, connecting children to a regular medical 
home; integrating comprehensive screening; requiring immunizations) have shown such benefits as an 
increase in receipt of primary medical care and dental care. In addition, programs that model positive 
interactions and provide opportunities for parents to practice with feedback have shown to enhance 
the effects of preschool on children's skill development. 
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Why the GOP Should Get On Board With Preschool 



By Feb. 3, 2014 SHARE 

In last week’s State of the Union address. President Obama once again emphasized the importance of early 
childhood education, including pre-kindergarten. Obama has made early childhood investment a priority since he 
first ran for president. But this year, his proposal may have a better shot at gaining support among 
Republicans eager to appeal to women voters. 

“Research shows that one of the best investments we can make in a child’s life is high-quality early education," 
Obama said last Tuesday, before reiterating his request that Congress approve funding to make high-quality 
pre-k available to every four year old in America. 

Obama also announced that while he waits for Congress to act, his administration will "invest in new 
partnerships with states and communities across the country in a race to the top for our youngest children.” 
echoing his efforts to speed quality improvements in K-12 education. And the president plans to convene 
business leaders, philanthropists and elected offidais to discuss the best ways to move forward on expanding 
access to pre-k programs. 

[Check out our editorial cartoons on President Obama.] 
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The president got severe! things right. The first is that the benefits of early education are beyond dispute. 
Researchers such as Nobel Laureate James Heckman have amply demonstrated that investments in early 
education offer a high rate of return by raising long-term skill levels and reducing costs associated with 
fighting crime and poverty. Investing in kids today can be an important step in boosting lifetime success and 
narrowing economic inequality. 

Obama is also right to emphasize "high-quality” pre-k.Not every preschool program is high-quality, and trying 
to find one that is can be a real dilemma for parents. Furthermore, replicating high-quality programs is 
extremely difficult. With thousands of different operators providing preschool services, many great programs 
exist, but they can’t be instantly recreated elsewhere. 

Greater effort is needed to identify high-quality early childhood education providers and educate parents 
about what to look for in a good childcare center. States and private providers, which have decades of 
experience studying and running preschool programs, should serve as valuable partners. 

[See a collection of political cartoons on Congress.] 

Finally, bringing together businesses, philanthropists and elected officials to work on expanding access to pre- 
k is a great way to tap into the expertise and commitment that exist across the early childhood landscape. 

Many businesses now offer onsite childcare. Their motivation isn’t necessarily altruistic - after all, they want 
to attract and retain talented professionals who also happen to be parents - but the results is that more 
parents are able to find good childcare programs for their kids. By providing this service to employees, 
businesses have more expertise in expanding access to early childhood education than might be immediately 
apparent. 

Another benefit to involving business leaders in discussions about expanding pre-k access is that doing so 
could make it more attractive for Republicans to get on board. 

While the president has moved forward aggressively to remake Head Start and launch Early Learning Challenge 
Grants to incentivize states to invest in higher-quality preschool, Republicans have been reluctant to provide 
funding for government-sponsored early education programs. Finding ways to encourage private employers to 
offer on-site early childhood education or offering greater tax breaks for working families to access high- 
quality programs at a childcare center of their choice could convince Republicans to back funding for early 
childhood initiatives. 

[See a collection of political cartoons on the Republican Party.] 

Politicians of ait stripes have one big reason to get on board with early childhood education: Voters - 
particularly women - support it. As an election nears, both parties will be seeking ways to woo women voters, 
with Republicans eager to chip away at the gender gap. Expanding access to early childhood education through 
the use of tax incentives, parental choice and involvement from the business community could be an 
opportunity for Republicans to adhere to their principles while also backing an Obama proposal that has strong 
support among women. 

The president’s goal of expanding access to early childhood education is commendable. With a broad coalition 
of businesses and other private-sector organizations providing input, and this year’s elections motivating both 
sides to score some key victories for working families, his goal could also be achievable. 
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Chairman Kline. Without objection. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Hearing none, so ordered. Okay. 

Mrs. Davis? 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to all of you for being here. 

Regarding the summaries that you just mentioned, Ms. Dichter, 
is there anything in there that would suggest that actually we are 
throwing too much money at this subject? 

Ms. Dichter. No. And actually, in my own experience working 
in the field, there is a lot at my end to suggest that we actually 
aren’t yet investing the level of resources. I mentioned this in my 
opening remarks, that if we look around the country we see many 
gaps of children who aren’t able to get services, and we have a 
great deal of need, still, to continue to invest to help people im- 
prove quality. 

People who do the work on the ground with our children — the 
teachers — are very serious about wanting to have great impacts for 
the children that we are serving, and our ability to support them 
in developing the skills that they need to work effectively with the 
kids and with their families requires greater investment, not lesser 
investment in the infrastructure and in the service programs. 

Mrs. Davis. In looking at those gaps, then — and I know there are 
different opinions of whether or not dollars should be focused and 
resources should be focused more on children who ordinarily would 
not get that help versus — depending anywhere where we define 
“middle-class families,” and we might disagree about that, as 
well — in the summary, to your knowledge, is there anything that 
really looks at having populations of students more diverse, in 
terms of economic levels, than less so? Because I think and there 
are programs where we tend to divide children in that way, and we 
know that parents will do just about anything to get them into the 
preschool that they perceive to be at the highest level when they 
can. 

And I am just wondering, within those summaries do you see 
anything that really jumps out in terms of the programs that 
would speak to the need to really have I guess more stimulation 
and more diversity among those young children that are there 
playing together, that are learning together? 

Ms. Dichter. Sure. So I think that we know that we have a 
great benefit to our at-risk, low-income children from being able to 
participate in early childhood programs, and we certainly know 
from our dialogue and discussion with their families how much 
they want for their children’s future to have the benefit of a good, 
quality program. 

We also know that our middle-class children also derive a benefit 
from these programs, and if we look more broadly, I think, in soci- 
ety, we see that families of means basically tend to enroll their 
children in early childhood programs. They understand what the 
benefits are for the kids not only, again, on language and literacy 
and cognitive development, the things Dr. Yalow was talking 
about, but also in terms of social skills and preparation, basically, 
for school. 
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So I think that we know that there are benefits across the hoard, 
and that there are also benefits for the children to be able to be 
in classrooms together. If we want to have a diverse and productive 
society with that focus on our own economic competitiveness, some 
of that is starting in our early childhood programs, and being able 
to meet the needs of these many diverse families that we have, and 
to assure good quality and good access for them is critical. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

I mean, part of it, I think, is this return on investment that I 
suspect you can find studies, and I think our witnesses have cer- 
tainly spoken to that, where you don’t — where they don’t see the 
gains that perhaps they would like to see, but trying to make an 
argument that therefore we shouldn’t provide these programs as a 
result of that seems — and. Dr. Whitehurst, I don’t think you were 
making the case, necessarily, that we shouldn’t have any programs 
whatsoever. I didn’t hear that. But I think that sometimes we real- 
ly do need to focus on that return on investment, and you seem to 
suggest that you don’t think that in many cases it is there. 

Mr. Whitehurst. No. I am certainly not arguing for less invest- 
ment. I am just arguing that we should target that investment to 
families that need it and we should do it in a way that has a sys- 
tem that evolves rather than as a top-down decision about what is 
best for all parents on Tuesday in November — 

Mrs. Davis. Yes. Right. 

Among OECD countries — and many of them, of course, have 
strong programs — in the summaries, Ms. Dichter, is there anything 
that, again, jumps out in terms of how other countries are struc- 
turing their pre-K programs versus our programs, and — where you 
get that kind of high quality, where you are paying teachers more, 
where you are valuing the fact that the teachers are really recog- 
nized for their talent in being able to teach young children and not 
necessarily sort at the low end of the spectrum in terms of teach- 
ing? 

Dr. Yalow, do you want to speak to that? 

Ms. Yalow. I would be happy to just address that briefly, be- 
cause I have worked fairly extensively in Singapore and the United 
Kingdom as well as some other countries in Southeast Asia, and 
I have had the opportunity to observe some outstanding early 
childhood education programs. What we tend to see there is a 
stronger commitment, both on the policy side as well as a stronger 
realization on families of the importance of early childhood edu- 
cation. 

So, for example, in programs in Singapore, when they went 
through not as dramatic an economic turndown as we did, but we 
saw our enrollments being very stable because parents appreciated 
that the difference they could make in their children’s lives in the 
youngest years was going to have long-term beneficial impacts. 
They would make many other sacrifices before they would sacrifice 
high-quality early learning programs. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Rokita? 

Mr. Rokita. I thank the chairman. 

And good morning to the witnesses. I thank you each for your 
testimony. 
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Let me start my time by acknowledging the ESEA reauthoriza- 
tion bill that not only passed out of this committee but is waiting 
over at the Senate for a hearing. As the subcommittee chairman for 
early childhood, elementary, and secondary education, we put a lot 
of time and effort into that bill, and a lot of that time and effort 
was spent with some of our colleagues on the Republican side of 
the aisle. 

See, we are 10 years into what we have termed No Child Left 
Behind, and in that decade of experience we realized what worked 
with No Child Left Behind, what is working, and more importantly, 
what is not working. We realize that accountability is a good thing, 
and that has been discussed here. 

But we also realize that the best people to determine what suc- 
cess is lies with our parents, our teachers, taxpayers at the local 
level. The reauthorization that I am talking about trusts those peo- 
ple more than bureaucrats in Washington. No offense. Present com- 
pany excepted, and we will get to you in a minute. 

And that is the key difference here. And the architect of No Child 
Left Behind, the speaker of this House, even voted for our reau- 
thorization, coming to the same conclusion. 

What we really need in this town, and it should be no surprise 
to any of the witnesses, is leadership. Let the bill be heard in the 
Senate. What could it hurt? What is the problem? 

In the research that I did in preparing that language, I went to 
a place called EduCare that was built in the — right on what would 
have been the shadows of the Robert Taylor Homes in Chicago, and 
what I saw there was no less than amazing. And I will just bring 
up for the record a couple of those observations. 

Eirst of all, they were trying, in an early childhood education en- 
vironment, to teach kids whose parents were never parented. So 
now we are in second and third generations here, and so part of 
their contractual relationship that they have is that the parents 
come in to learn how to be parents. And I found that amazing. 

The second thing I found was that they were mature enough — 
the leaders of this institution or organization were mature enough 
and responsible enough that when they started the first time they 
found some things that weren’t working. They actually suspended 
the program. They stopped taking people’s money and worked out 
what was going wrong and then started again. 

And you can correct me or tell me if that happens throughout 
these programs and throughout these different schools. I am happy 
to be educated further. But I found that really amazing and appre- 
ciate it. 

There has been some comment made that the ESEA doesn’t au- 
thorize or spend any money in this area, and that is wrong. Eor 
the record I want to say that in Title I for fiscal year 2014 we are 
allocating $14,385 billion. Two percent of $14,385 billion is about 
$288 million, and that is the amount that the CRS, the Congres- 
sional Research Service, says that is used to support preschool 
services. 

So I understand the point that might have been made, that dedi- 
cated funds may not be siloed, but again, when you look at the ap- 
proach of ESEA reauthorization you see that we want that flexi- 
bility in there because why? We trust parents, teachers, local tax- 
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payers more than any other bureaucrat — than a bureaucrat in 
Washington. We believe they know what is best for our kids than 
anyone in this town. 

Ms. Brown, I am running out of time. How long have you studied 
the federal government? 

Ms. Brown. How long have — 

Mr. Rokita. Yes. 

Ms. Brown. More than 25 years. 

Mr. Rokita. Yes. Do you know of any bureaucrat that you have 
ever met that knows the children of Indiana better than Indiana’s 
parents, teachers, and taxpayers? 

Ms. Brown. I can say no to that. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you. 

What is your definition of “duplication,” a duplicative program? 
Do you have an official definition at your agency? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. The official definition for “duplication” is pro- 
grams that serve the same children at the — with the same purpose 
and serve the same children. 

Mr. Rokita. Right. Have you ever met a — have you ever seen a 
duplicative program under that definition? 

Ms. Brown. In the food assistance area, we have done some work 
in that and have seen a number of cases where there might be pro- 
grams that could or do serve the same population. Sometimes that 
is okay because there might be a need for different entry points for 
families, and sometimes that can be a problem. 

Mr. Rokita. I am yielding back the microphone. I would say that 
maybe we should consider in that definition overlap and frag- 
mentation as better ways to determine what duplication really is. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. I am sorry. 

Ms. Dichter. I just wanted to say how delighted I was to hear 
that you had been to visit an EduCare program. And that is, of 
course, such a powerful example of the kinds of things we are talk- 
ing about — coordinating the different funding streams we have to 
try to, in an intensive, very reflective way, establish high stand- 
ards, lots of assessment of the children — I think Dr. Yalow talked 
about that to inform practice — good partnerships to the families. 

These are the kinds of things that we work on at the state level 
with local partners in this coordinated way, but they are also ex- 
actly the kinds of things — ^because it is hard. It is very hard work. 
You saw that. To be able to do that, why these issues around need- 
ing more resources, basically, and being able to deliver more sup- 
port to the states to be able to help pull this together, really set 
a strong foundation, are important. 

Mr. Rokita. I appreciate that. 

Will the gentleman yield for 30 seconds? 

Mr. Scott. I actually wanted to follow through on the question 
you had asked. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you. 

I would just say, I appreciate that, and I just don’t understand 
when we can’t determine, based on — for a lack of data, where the 
duplication is, where the overlap is, where the waste, fraud, and 
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abuse is, how we can then conclude that automatically we need to 
spend more money. I believe in targeting the money, but just to say 
we need to throw more money at something when we can’t even 
show that the money currently being used is being used efficiently 
is the wrong approach. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

And I wanted to follow up on the difference between overlap and 
duplication. You are not suggesting that the same child is in actu- 
ally two different programs, are you? 

Ms. Brown. Okay, there are two answers to that. One is that it 
is possible that the same child could be in two different programs, 
and it might be something like Head Start in the morning and 
daycare in the afternoon. 

Mr. Scott. But basically by duplication you mean the child had 
two programs serving the same area, but not that the same child 
is in two programs. 

Ms. Brown. Right. The only — 

Mr. Scott. And so there is a difference between overlapping 
services and duplicated services. 

Ms. Brown. We tried to think about instances in these types of 
programs where there would be true duplication, and most of the 
examples we came up with were cases where there might be inap- 
propriate or improper use of funds, like, you know, someone was, 
you know, had — claimed that they had a child enrolled in a pro- 
gram or something like that. And unfortunately, when you have 
this many programs that are operating similar services that kind 
of opens the door for — 

Mr. Scott. Well, sometimes the overlap is helpful because, as we 
have heard, some programs are more appropriate for some students 
than others, and if you have overlapping programs they would be 
able to choose, but the same child isn’t going to be in kindergarten 
and Head Start at the same time. 

Ms. Brown. Right. I mean, it is very possible that a child might 
be in a family daycare home and be receiving Child and Adult Care 
Food Program, and that may be appropriate. 

Mr. Scott. That is not the normal case of duplication. 

Let me just move on to another question. There have been a lot 
of studies that have been referenced, and I think the consensus is 
that the early childhood education is extremely valuable. 

Ms. Brown, can you say how valuable it is in reducing the 
achievement gap? 

Ms. Brown. That is not my area of expertise. 

Mr. Scott. Ms. Dichter? 

Ms. Dichter. Yes. I am happy to talk to that. 

So, from where I sit, we have lots of evidence of the important 
role that early childhood education does play in reducing the 
achievement gap. I think you are probably aware just of recent 
studies revalidating work from a couple of decades ago around vo- 
cabulary gaps for children basically with less economic resources, 
and those vocabulary gaps start pretty early and they have a big 
influence in terms of something I think we all know is very impor- 
tant. 
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We want our kids to be good readers, right? We want the great 
command of language and vocabulary for them, you know, particu- 
larly by the time they are in third grade. And I think that we know 
when we have a high-quality program that is very well focused it 
can do a lot to help us with closing those kinds of vocabulary gaps 
and setting up our children very well for their participation in 
school and to get a really great benefit from the school years. 

Mr. Scott. And also, does it have an effect on future dropouts? 

Ms. Dichter. And we can see, if we carry this trajectory out 
what we are able to see is that we have better persistence for kids 
who are less advantaged who have been in high-quality programs 
at high school graduation. We see that in terms of crime reduction. 
We see this in terms of earnings and productivity — 

Mr. Scott. Teen pregnancy? 

Ms. Dichter. — the ability to participate in college and post-sec- 
ondary education. 

Mr. Scott. And what about teen pregnancy? 

Ms. Dichter. And also teen pregnancy. There are also health ef- 
fects. I think Dr. Heckman, Nobel laureate, who has taken a big 
interest in our area, has been doing some really important work in 
this area to be able to show us the range of effects. 

And I think I mentioned before that we want our children to be 
on a pathway to productive adulthood and to be helping, actually, 
with the maintenance of a competitive economy in this country. 
Early childhood is not the only solution, but it is certainly part of 
the solution that we have in terms of the future that we are trying 
to build for ourselves and our children. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman. 

And thanks to the panelists, the witnesses for speaking on this 
very important issue when it comes to education. 

You know, all the information that has been presented, it seems 
like there is a lot of variance in terms of the outcomes here. And 
most importantly, it seems they are really questionable of the sus- 
tainability, which is probably the most important thing, that the 
outcomes that are achieved have — are sustainable, as they hit the, 
you know, the primary school years and continue on to secondary. 

And certainly there are many different paths to assuring our 
kids a great start in life, and so. Dr. Whitehurst, just real simply, 
from your perspective, what should we be doing? What would work 
and what would be effective? What would b^e sustainable, that 
these kids keep those outcomes and they grow with as the kids 
grow? 

Mr. Whitehurst. Well, there are a lot of things that I think are 
important. I think the first thing that may be important is to stop 
thinking about an investment in a 4-year-old as somehow more im- 
portant than an investment in a 5-year-old. Kindergarten is as im- 
portant as pre-K, and first grade is as important as kindergarten. 

So I think one of the things we need to be thinking about is the 
larger impact of these programs on the lives of the people in- 
volved — their ability to work, their ability to get additional edu- 
cation and training. 
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Within that, I think we want programs that provide what chil- 
dren are not getting at home. So with regard to the vocabulary gap, 
it certainly does exist so we want programs that provide rich stim- 
ulation that enable children to learn words and learn things about 
the world that they would be learning in a middle-class family that 
might not be learning in their family of birth. 

And as we are able to collect information, which is really hard 
to get now, on which programs and which teachers are doing that 
well, I would hope that we would have incentives in place that 
would encourage centers to do better and teachers to do better and 
would enable parents to know what they are getting into when 
they choose to let their child off at the door and let that child have 
6 or 7 hours a day in the care of other people. 

Mr. Thompson. In terms of, you know, as — parents dropping 
those kids off, putting them in the hands of what you hope are 
qualified and obviously caring professionals, which I think many 
are, but does input data like a preschool teacher’s credentials 
have — if that has little impact on a child’s learning, what factors 
are important to determining the, you know, the effectiveness? Be- 
cause I think when it comes to education, you know, the number 
one factor is obviously the teacher. Most important asset that we 
have, in terms of education and learning. 

Mr. Whitehurst. Right. That is, I think, extremely important. 
I think we have learned that lesson in K-12. The evidence is there 
that the most important influence is not the school the child at- 
tends but the classroom and teacher that the child experiences, and 
we seem to have lost that lesson in pre-K, where we are focusing 
mostly on centers and not on classrooms. 

Unfortunately, the other lesson we have learned in K-12 is it is 
very hard to tell what makes a good teacher except observing 
teachers and finding out who is good and who is not. And I think 
that is surely the case in pre-K, as well. 

The evidence is pretty strong that credentials are not predictive 
of the quality of adult-child interactions in pre-K, and I think we 
need to focus on professional development that will help. Some will, 
some not. And I think we have — need systems in place that care- 
fully evaluate teacher performance in the pre-K arena and do what 
we ought to be doing, and that is encouraging the good ones to stay 
in the profession by paying them a living wage and getting the bad 
ones to do something else. 

Ms. Dichter. Yes. I just wanted to mention, in the area of sup- 
porting our teachers in the early childhood education setting, that 
one of the things early childhood has been doing for quite some 
time is actually creating good instruments to be able to go in and 
conduct classroom observations — observations of teachers inter- 
acting with children, observations of learning environments for the 
kids. 

And so, certainly in our programs we incorporate these kinds of 
instruments and tools into our overall statewide programming that 
we are doing, and it is part of our accountability measurement. 

Mr. Thompson. I think that speaks to an important part of edu- 
cation, and that is making sure that the supervisors — whether they 
call them head teachers, or principals, or whatever the title is — 
that they are prepared to perform those supervisory duties to in- 
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crease the individual’s performance whom they are supervising. I 
think that first and foremost is a responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, in the event of changing colors, I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Perfect timing, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Holt, you are recognized. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses. 

Ms. Dichter, you present a strong case about the successes in 
your state. I think we could equally well have a witness from New 
Jersey because we have had, through court order, tens of thou- 
sands of children in many parts of the state now, under the Abbott 
V. Burke order, tens of thousands of students receiving high-quality 
early childhood education. 

It is worth pointing out, and I will summarize quickly, before 
these programs were mandated and put in place, fewer than 15 
percent of pre-K classrooms were good to excellent; a quarter of 
them were worse than minimal quality. That is all turned around. 
There are essentially none that are in the “poor quality” and very 
many in the “good to excellent quality” in classrooms. 

But more important, the estimated effects on the kids — or the 
demonstrated effects on the kids, I should say, are substantial and 
persistent. And they go a long way toward closing the achievement 
gap between low-income children and more advanced children. 

The Abbott program in New Jersey has shown positive effects on 
children’s cognitive and social development — immediate and last- 
ing — on school progress and educational attainment, on social be- 
havior. So, you know, it is important to look at that. 

And yet, today’s hearing begins — and I would like to address this 
to you, Ms. Dichter — ^begins with the chairman talking about all of 
these federal programs. Mr. Miller, I think, in his colloquy with 
Ms. Brown, established that there really is a need for some of these 
diverse programs. 

But really what I wanted to ask you, as somebody who is run- 
ning statewide programs, having to coordinate these many different 
programs, as we have had to do in New Jersey, is that really the 
problem? Is the fragmentation of different programs the problem 
here, or the principal problem that we — the starting problem for us 
to look at here today? 

Ms. Dichter. Thank you so much, and I am glad you brought up 
Abbott, of course. It is really a fantastic program and a great ben- 
efit for the children of New Jersey and their families. 

In terms of the principal issues, I don’t — I at least spend time co- 
ordinating our programs. We have good partnerships, basically, 
with the various programs. I don’t see the issue as being one of du- 
plication or an issue of fragmentation, you know, or overlap. 

I actually see that our biggest issues are resources so that we 
can meet needs appropriately, and appropriate partnership be- 
tween the states and the federal government so that we can both 
do the work that is contextual within the state about our frame- 
works for quality, but with good support and good linkage with the 
federal government. 

So from where I sit — and I think I said this in my remarks — you 
know, a big issue is resource development for us, and making sure 
that we are able to be clear about meeting the needs of the various 
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targeted populations. We have a lot of diverse families, a lot of di- 
verse children whose needs that we are trying to meet. 

So for me, yes, we need more resources in our big programs, like 
Head Start and the Child Care and Development Block Grant, and 
we would also have a very good benefit from establishing some ad- 
ditional federal funding, you know, as suggested in certainly one of 
the bills here to be able to assist and to make sure that we can 
do a great job. Our families do expect, when they are enrolling 
their children in our programs, that we wouldn’t allow them to be 
open unless they were high-quality offerings for them. 

And of course, as we have been discussing, there is a lot of ongo- 
ing need to do quality improvement. So the resources are really 
necessary, from where I sit, to be able to make sure that as parents 
enter the door with their kids they get what they are expecting 
from our programs. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you. 

My time is almost up, so I will ask the witnesses to supplement 
their testimony if they choose to in writing to address the fact that 
economist James Heckman says that the highest return on invest- 
ment is in the first 3 years and the highest return in that comes 
from attention to instruction — the instructors, the caregivers, the 
educators. So if you would care to supplement your remarks about 
9-month to 24-month programs and contributions, I think that 
would be helpful to us. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time is expired. 

Ms. Bonamici? 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am from the great state of Oregon, and last week our Oregon 
Department of Education released the results of its statewide kin- 
dergarten assessment, and this test asked incoming kindergartners 
to name capital and lowercase letters, and they found that the av- 
erage 5-year-old, when looking at a page containing 100 combina- 
tions, could name just 18.5 on average. When asked to pronounce 
letter sounds the study found that the average student could pro- 
nounce only 6.7 on a page of 110. 

So our governor has called these results sobering. He said that 
Oregon has had a scattershot approach to early childhood edu- 
cation, and I know that the state is looking at making some 
changes. 

And indeed, too many qualifying Oregon students are left out of 
public preschool programs. Only about 7 percent of all 3-and 4- 
year-olds are able to take part. 

So Oregon is taking steps to remedy the problem at a state level, 
creating early learning hubs to focus the efforts and strategies of 
educators and social services, school districts, and health care pro- 
viders. 

So, Ms. Dichter, would you please discuss how effectiveness can 
be increased if there is a coordinated effort across all sectors that 
involve early childhood education? And also, please compare the ex- 
pected results of coordinating these programs versus consolidating 
or eliminating them, as has been suggested. 

Ms. Dichter. Sure. I am happy to do that. 

So I think that as we approach this work in Delaware, what we 
do across the programs — I mentioned our Delaware Stars effort — 
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is to have an approach that integrates research-based standards, 
improvement supports for our providers, and of course, financial in- 
centives for them so that we are able to work within our unique 
context, as you would be doing in Oregon, to be able to meet local 
needs and to take advantage, actually, of the network of existing 
programs, whether they are offered by schools, through child care 
or Head Start, to be able to bring things together. 

We also work, then, to take advantage of social media and other 
opportunities to really work with our families so that they become 
aware of our Stars framework and are able to use that to guide 
their own program selection, and we are able to be very trans- 
parent with people about where the programs are and where things 
are going. 

So it does take a lot of energy. It is dynamic work that we are 
able to do. 

But it is actually work that excites everyone in the community. 
Not only do we hear this from our families who are excited about 
this and how we are working with them, but the network of pro- 
viders actually welcomes this approach because it is unifying for 
them. 

One of the issues — and I think you raised this as you were talk- 
ing about the experience in Oregon — is needing to make sure that 
we have really good connections between our early childhood pro- 
grams and our K-12 system. And you can get some of that when 
districts choose to offer early childhood, but not all districts want 
to, and there are well-established players — you know, we are sit- 
ting with a good example of that here — who are in the game and 
have been offering a lot to our children and families. 

And so this kind of approach actually can be very unifying be- 
cause it allows us to do more building of that continuity for chil- 
dren and families and, actually, across the teachers, as well, as 
they are moving from the early childhood setting into the kinder- 
garten and above setting. 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you. And I want to follow up with another 
question. 

Thank you for continuing to mention families. Early childhood 
education is a pillar of the Women’s Economic Agenda, and the 
premise is when women succeed America succeeds. The President 
mentioned that the other evening in the State of the Union. 

One statistic in Oregon’s recent study struck me as particularly 
telling but not surprising. The two school districts with the highest 
performance — one happens to be in my district and one just outside 
of it — also had the lowest incidence of child poverty in the state. 
And conversely, the two districts with the lowest scores had the 
highest rates of child poverty. And I don’t think that is surprising, 
but it is quite troubling. 

Would you please discuss whether these results are generally 
consistent with what we know about the role that poverty plays in 
a child’s ability to start kindergarten prepared to learn and discuss 
what we know about the importance of continuing to address pov- 
erty as a barrier throughout a child’s educational career? And my 
time is about to expire, so — 

Ms. Dichter. Okay. I will briefly say yes, basically those results, 
I think, are not surprising to us. There is a disadvantage, basically. 
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that we need to work to be able to provide appropriate support, 
classroom-based partnerships with families. 

They are critical regardless of family income, okay? Parents are 
first and foremost responsible. Early childhood working success- 
fully in partnership with families across all economic strata, is a 
critical part of my definition of a good program that will yield bet- 
ter results for children. 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you. 

And my time is expired, but I would appreciate hearing from the 
others in writing after the hearing because I am out of time. 

Thank you, and I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentlelady. 

We have reached the end of our questioning period. Before I 
thank the witnesses I would like to yield to Mr. Miller for any clos- 
ing remarks he might have. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Just, Ms. Yalow, you wanted to quickly respond to something Ms. 
Bonamici asked, if you want to take a minute? 

Ms. Yalow. I just wanted to second Ms. Dichter’s comments 
about the importance of — and really emphasize the importance of 
informing families about the choices that are available to them. 
There are multiple options that families have, and we do not do as 
good a job as we can do of letting parents know what different op- 
tions they have so that they can make the choice that is best for 
their child and for their family. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. 

And thank you to all the witnesses for this morning. 

Ms. Dichter, thank you for making the extra effort to get here. 
You could have called in and everyone would have said she is 
snowed in or iced in, I guess was the trick. 

But thank you. And I think your testimony was very important 
because what you are doing in your state is exactly what we would 
like to see the states do, is to take the responsibility, knit the pro- 
grams together, have a continuum of care and learning for these 
children, recognizing the sociological differences and economic dif- 
ferences. But the goal is the same for all of the children in Rhode 
Island or California. 

I happen to have much more confidence in your state, in my gov- 
ernor and others, who are trying to knit this together from kinder- 
garten to transitional kindergarten to early learning and all of 
those opportunities. And why are we doing it? Because we know it 
makes a difference. 

Every family that takes the time to read to their children, to de- 
scribe colors to their children, that sits — even families where they 
don’t know English or they can’t read to their children, if they 
show that the action is important the children are different, okay? 
And the largest pay raise that most middle-income families will get 
is the day their child leaves child care and goes to the public 
schools, okay? It is a big payday. 

But it is important they make the sacrifice to make it. Other 
families don’t have the wherewithal to do that, so we are trying to 
provide that. 

But I almost think like we are — because President Obama has 
suggested this program we are developing a class of sort of like. 
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you know, child care deniers, early learning deniers. The evidence 
is compelling. It is validated by families who will do anything to 
get their child into the best early learning atmosphere in all of 
Manhattan. They will cheat, they will lie, they will do whatever it 
takes to get their kids to understand the principles of life. 

But yet we are going to have a denial here. I don’t know quite 
why we are denying it. When we shut down the federal government 
they immediately ran to the floor and said, “Open up the Head 
Start centers. We are hearing from Head Start parents. It is impor- 
tant that we not miss a lot of days of Head Start for these chil- 
dren.” 

Title I — sequestration cut it across the board. They immediately 
restored it now in the first chance they had with the appropria- 
tion — and they put in the new money for Head Start and for the 
expansion programs. 

They want the states to control it but they don’t want the states 
to have the resources to do it. It is a little schizophrenic here. They 
understand — America has come to understand, families have come 
to understand — the importance, and the brain science is compel- 
ling, whether you want to get this. 

We are all aware of the very toxic trauma that children can live 
in, and we know the impact. We also know the impact of the oppo- 
site of that: an enriched environment, a sustained environment. 

Even in low-income families, even in the poorest families, even 
in homeless families, that can be transmitted, and we have to meet 
these children and these families in these various settings, whether 
they are homeless — I remember the struggle we went when Ed 
Meese decided that, you know, they were homeless because they 
wanted to be, and then we had to find out what school they could 
go to, what their address is, and all of that. 

Well we try to provide services because we don’t want to lose 
those children. We don’t want to lose those children. 

And the fact is, we can keep denying, you can say the Perry 
study is 50 years old — it has been updated all of the time, all 
through these generations, and it has been supplemented by oth- 
ers, and just the evidence of parents, the evidence of school teach- 
ers. And the fact is, if you take kids out of a really good early 
learning situation and you dump them, as you do in my congres- 
sional district, into some of the worst-performing schools in the 
state — ^yes, they are going to start losing ground. 

So you have got to build that tradition, and we are in the effort 
of trying to do that with the rewrite of ESEA. And we are giving 
that to the governors with more authority. 

So I think we are on a track here that is supported by both par- 
ties, but one part just can’t quite step up to provide the resources 
to do it. And yet every day the validity of the impact and the im- 
portance to students is — and here we are sitting here with the pub- 
lic and the private effort — many cases a public and private partner- 
ship in a number of states, as you point out, Ms. Yalow — and that 
is true in my state, California. Obviously, you know that very well. 

And so what is that last kernel of evidence that is going to make 
you understand that this is important, that government should be 
doing it? You can keep fooling around with there is duplication or 
what have you. 
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Yes, we have programs for homeless kids and programs for kids 
with disabilities and programs with kids with autism and, you 
know, with special populations, and we have to sometimes feed 
kids at the summer playground as opposed to the school, so we 
have a summer recreational feeding program and we have an early 
morning program, we have an afternoon program because that at- 
tracts mentors to work with the kids after school. Yes, these are 
special settings where people find themselves, their children, where 
they can take advantage of the best of what this country has to 
offer with respect to its educational systems and its child develop- 
ment systems. 

But I guess the debate will continue to rage. It is a tragedy be- 
cause every moment we fail to empower you with the resources in 
Rhode Island or California or anywhere else to form these partner- 
ships, to develop this data which is so critical — so critical in this 
day and age in terms of real-time information about children — we 
just postpone the future for these children day in and day out. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

And I thank the witnesses for being here today, for your testi- 
mony. 

Just a couple of comments. Listening to the word “deniers,” I 
don’t think there is anybody at this table and the witnesses’ dais 
that is denying the importance of early childhood education. 

Some of us who may be in the denying thing by inference, we put 
together this hearing that calls this “The Foundation of Success,” 
so there is not any denial here that I have been able to see that 
early childhood care and education are important. 

We sadly do not have unlimited resources. I know some don’t 
agree with that, but we don’t have unlimited resources so we are 
trying to answer the questions, what is working here, what is not? 

One of the questions that came up was: All these programs — 
some 45 programs identified by the GAO — are they fragmented? 
Well, seems to be they are. Is there duplication? 

There is no suggestion in your report, Ms. Brown, that there is 
duplication. 

We are not claiming that. 

But there is fragmentation, and is there a better way to bring 
them together? And the GAO report said yes, there ought to be an 
interagency working group here that tries to work through this 
stuff so we get better return on those limited resources. 

And Dr. Whitehurst said look, we ought to be focusing our efforts 
here on the children that need this the most — on lower income. Be- 
cause I think that, at least certainly in many cases that I know of, 
there are children who are doing very, very well without any for- 
mal pre-K education. They typically come from family with their 
own resources — perhaps a stay-at-home mom or dad or somebody 
is there with them who is addressing that vocabulary growth, read- 
ing with the children. But that is not available everywhere, and we 
all know cases — we have talked about the impact of poverty, for ex- 
ample — where there clearly you don’t have that. 

And so it seems to some of us that we probably ought to be look- 
ing at where we are going to focus those limited resources so that 
we get the most back. 
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States have been claiming how good they are. I am from Min- 
nesota. We actually have very excellent pre-K education, so I would 
put that in. I can’t let New Jersey and Delaware and so forth get 
by with it. 

We would like to see that this foundation for success is developed 
properly. You have been very, very helpful today as witnesses. I 
thank you for being here. 

And, Ms. Dichter, as Mr. Miller said, you get sort of extra double 
gold stars or something — however how many stars we can award — 
because when you weather the weather and the trains and I 
don’t — were there any planes involved? I guess not. Just trains and 
taxis. 

Ms. Dichter. Just trains. 

Chairman Kline. Anyway, thank you all very much for being 
here. 

We are adjourned. 

[Additional Submissions by Mr. Holt follow:] 
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■'T he Foundation for Success: Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America'’ 

February 5. 2014 

Submitted to the Record on February 18, 2014 by 
Representative Rush Holt (NJ- 1 2) 


I submit for the record a letter that I received from University of Chicago Economists James J. 
Heckman and Seong Moon in response to Dr. Grover J. “Russ” Whitehurst’s testimony. 

As the House Committee on Education and Workforce considers proposals to improve and 
expand quality early care and education programs for children throughout the country, we cannot 
overlook or ignore the vast body of credible research that demonstrate the positive outcomes and 
cost savings of high quality early childhood programs. 
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1126 East 59th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

James j. Heckman 

Hcnn' Schultz Distinguished Service 

Professor of Economics 


February 14, 2014 


Congressman Holt 
1214 Longworth HOB 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Congressman Holt: 

At a recent House Committee on Education and the Workforce hearing on early childhood 
education, Grover J. “Russ" Whitehurst from the Brookings Institution made a number of 
misrepresentations of the scholarly literature on the effectiveness of early childhood programs. 
Among other incorrect claims, he said that "there is reason to be skeptical that widely deployed 
state and federal preschool programs could produce the return on investment that has been 
attributed to Perry and Abecedarian." The facts speak to the contrary based on a thorough and 
careful analysis of outcomes produced by the Perry Preschool Program. 

Perry and Abecedarian show significant returns from investing in early childhood education for 
disadvantaged children, even when adjusted for chance. Using a 5% significance level, one would 
expect in testing 100 hypotheses of no treatment effect that 5 out of 100 would be "significant," 
just by chance. Methods have been developed that taken this possibility into account. We are 
confident that state, federal and private early childhood education programs that model Perry 
can deliver a 7-10% annual return on investment, which is comparable to the post World war II 
return on equity in the US stock market. This return accounts for the full costs of the program 
including the welfare loss of collecting taxes to finance the program See Heckman et al 2010a.' 

Mr. Whitehurst based this part of his testimony on a misrepresentation of a flawed study by 
Michael Anderson, claiming that "the findings from the studies of Perry and Abecedarian are in 
doubt because the researchers collected data on several hundred outcomes and did not adjust 
for the likelihood that 5% of those outcomes would appear to be statistically significant simply 
on the basis of chance. When the data are properly analyzed most of the differences disappear."" 
The opposite is true. Anderson shows that his results for girls cannot arise just from chance. 
Unfortunately, he uses an outmoded method to account for the multiplicity of hypotheses tested, 
more commonly known as "cherry picking significant results," and stronger results are found 
when up to date methods are used. 

Our own independent work adju.sts for compromises in randomization in the Perry study and 
uses state-of-the-art methods for correcting for the effect of testing multiple hypotheses. It does 
not use the arbitrary and uninterpretable indices constructed by Anderson, which group many 
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diverse outcomes into a single index. We find statistically significant results for both boys and 
girls that cannot be explained by chance. 

Our widely accepted analysis of Perry outcomes (Heckman 2010b”‘] shows that significant 
differences between treated and untreated (control group] children (boys and girbs] do not 
disappear even after accounting for the possibility that some outcomes may appear significant 
just due to chance alone. An analysis of 715 outcomes in Perry Preschool data has shown that 
more than 20% of outcome variables from the entire data turn out to be statistically significantly 
favored for the treatment group — and different at the 5% significance level. At 10% significance 
level, this percentage increase is above 30%. See the table below. If the outcomes arose just by 
chance, the percentage of "significant" outcomes would beat the level of significance stated in 
the left hand column. In fact, the percentages significant are far higher for all levels of 
significance chosen. 


Table 1. Overall Percentage of Statistically Significant Outcomes: Perr y Preschool Program 



1 All 1 

Male 

Female 

% of outcomes significant at 1% level 

EHI 

3% 

7% 

% of outcomes significant at 5% level 


13% 

22 % 

% of outcomes significant at 10% level 


21% 

31% 


Source : Heckman et al (2008) 

Note: A total of 715 outcome variables are tested; 269 outcomes before age 19; 296 outcomes from age-19 interview; 95 outcomes from age-27 
interview; and 55 outcomes from age 40 interview. 


In short, we believe that policymakers can have confidence in the Perry results, even if the study 
had a relatively small sample size. Experiments with small samples sizes usually do not produce 
.statistically significant results. Yet statistically significant results are found in Perry and they 
survive batteries of procedures that avoid "cherry picking" a few significant results and 
conservative statistical procedures that account for small sample inference. 

Mr. Whitehurst's attack on Perry cherry picked one study without considering the full body of 
evidence and doing a careful analysis of the data. My colleagues and 1 stand by our analysis of 
Perry and the value of its outcomes. And we welcome any empirical researcher — professional or 
self-styled — to challenge our findings based on the data. 

In a recent and ongoing analysis of the Abecedarian Project, we find comparable strong evidence 
of program effectiveness for both boys and girls through age 35. We find strong and significant 
benefits of early interventions on adult health for both men and women. 

Mr. Whitehurst also claims that any findings from the Perry and ABC programs are not relevant 
for the current environment. He ignore.s a huge body of evidence that the essential features of 
these programs (caregivers interacting with small groups of children, providing individual 
attention and feedback, mentoring and emotional and cognitive stimulation] — all features of 
successful parenting-are the ingredients of all high quality programs. The lessons from Perry 
and Abecedarian are relevant today. They constitute long run evidence (to age 40 for Perry and 
age 35 for Abecedarian], Many of the studies Mr. Whitehurst cites have only short-term follow- 
ups. A major lesson from the Abecedarian and Perry studies is that short-term follow-ups 
provide misleading predictions of long run outcomes. It is the long run evidence that should 
receive the largest weight. 
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Mr. Whitehurst also claims that the evidence from the recent Head Start experiment “proves” the 
ineffectiveness of that program. He fails to properly describe the deep flaws in that experiment. 
First, it has only a short-term follow-up and provides no guidance on the long-term 
consequences of Head Start. Second, and more fundamental, the experiment is badly flawed as a 
study of the effectiveness of early childhood programs. Many children randomly denied access to 
one Head Start center and assigned to the "control group” of the experiment participate in other 
early childhood programs, sometimes at other Head Start centers. 

In summary we feel that Grover Whitehurst's testimony regarding Perry, Abecedarian and Head 
Start does not adequately represent current knowledge in the field and should be weighed 
accordingly. 


Sincerely, 



James }. Heckman 
University of Chicago 



Seong Moon 
University of Chicago 


‘ Heckman, James J.; Moon, Seong H.; Pinto, Rodrigo; Savelyev, Peter A. & Yavitz, Adam Q. 2010a. "The Rate of Return 
to the HighScope Perry Preschool Program," journal of Public Economics. 94. no. 1-2: 114-128. 
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'' Anderson, Michael L. 2008. "Multiple Inference and Gender Differences in the Effects of Early Intervention: A 
Reevaiuation of the Abecedarian, Ferry Preschool, and Early Training Projects," Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. 103, no. 484: 1481-1495. 

Heckman, fames j.; Moon. Seong H.; Pinto, Rodrigo; Savelyev, PeterA. & Yavitz, Adam Q. 2010b. "Analyzing Social 
Experiments as Implemented: A Reexamination of the Evidence from the HighScope Perry Preschool Program.” 
Quantitative Economics, 1 no. 1: 1-46. 
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[Additional Submissions by Ms. McCarthy follow:] 
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Rep. Carolyn McCarthy 
Statement for the Record 

“The Foundation for Success: Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America” 

As a nation, one of the most important and rewarding things we can do is to invest in the 
education of our children. They are the workforce of tomorrow and ensuring their success not 
only improves the future of our economy, it helps to improve our country’s national security as 
well. As Ranking Member of the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, I have used my platform in Congress to stress these points, particularly, the 
importance of investing in early childhood education. 

I am the proud sponsor of the Providing Resources Early for Kids (PRE-K) Act which provides 
grants to states to enhance or improve the quality of their pre-school resources. As the President 
highlighted in his early education budget initiative, responsible investments in early education 
should be federal-state partnerships. The PRE-K Act follows that philosophy of shared 
responsibility in the name of expanding access to preschool and promoting commonsense 
standards of quality nationwide. Investments to improve teacher-student ratios, implement 
rigorous curriculum and expand financial incentive opportunities for teachers are just some 
examples of qualified usages of grant funding under my legislation. 

There are undoubtedly many pathways to successful investment in our children’s education, but 
doing so at an early stage is critical to students’ success in developing the cognitive skills that 
will prepare them for higher education and life. Children who attend high quality preschools are 
more likely to graduate from high school, less likely to commit crime, and often grow up to be 
more productive members of society. 

Congress has a duty to promote proposals that will help to facilitate economic success now and 
in the future. I ask that you join me in supporting early education initiatives and the PRE-K Act. 
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National PTA submits this testimony to the United States House of Representatives Committee on 
Education and the Workforce for the hearing on Early Childhood Education and Care in America. 

As the nation's oldest and largest volunteer child advocacy association, National PTA has made a 
difference in the education, health and well-being of America's children. With more than four 
million members and 22,000 local units in every U.S. state, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Europe, PTA continues to be a powerful voice by advocating for federal policies to 
improve educational equity and opportunity for ail children and their families. Today, PTA submits 
testimony to this committee in support of strengthening and increasing the federal Investment in 
new early learning programs so that every child can reach their fullest potential. 

PTA has a long history of supporting effective early childhood education for children from birth to 
age five. Research shows that providing effective, targeted supports and interventions to children 
and parents starting at birth prepares children for later academic and career success, including 
increasing high school graduation rates by 31 percent, college attendance by more than 80 percent, 
and employment by 23 percent.^ For this reason, PTA advocates for federal and state incentives for 
high-quality child care and preschool programs. Further, PTA advocates that programs should be 
affordable and accessible, developmentally appropriate, coordinated at all levels (federal, state, and 
local) and characterized by high standards for teaching, health, and safety. Finally, PTA strongly 
encourages the inclusion of a robust family engagement component in ail early education programs. 

Given this committee's objective today to examine existing federal early childhood education 
programs, PTA takes this opportunity to highlight the successes of current programs, placing 
particular emphasis on the demonstrated accomplishments of those programs which incorporate a 
strong family engagement component. Research indicates that cradle to career family engagement 
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in education results in a number of positive outcomes. Effective family engagement improves 
student achievement and reduces the dropout rate, regardless of parents’ education level, ethnicity, 
or socioeconomic background.^ Family engagement in education Is also cost-effective; it can raise 
student academic achievement so substantially that schools would need to increase spending by 
more than $1,000 per pupil to gain the same results.^ 

Head Start, which provides comprehensive early childhood education and health services to low- 
income children In order to promote school readiness, includes a strong family engagement 
component. Head Start's family engagement programs build relationships with families that 
support; 

• Family well-being and positive parent-child relationships 

• Families as learners and lifelong educators 

• Family engagement in transitions 

• Family connections to peers and community 

• Families as advocates and leaders** 

Research demonstrates the benefits of this inclusion. In a recent study of nationally representative 
Head Start programs, researchers from the University of Pennsylvania found that parents of children 
enrolled in Head Start programs spend more time reading, attending museums, and engaging in 
academic activities with their children. The study also found that fathers who do not live with their 
children spend more time with them when they are enrolled in Head Start and continue to do so 
after their children have left the program.^ However, many eligible low-income 3- and 4- year old 
children in the United States do not have access to this benefit because of a lack of program 
availability. 

PTA therefore recommends new federal support be given to allow access to high-quality public pre- 
kindergarten programs for every child and that these programs achieve high standards for teaching, 
require the use of evidence-based health and safety standards, and include expanded family 
engagement initiatives. We also encourage the use of federal incentives for states and local districts 
to use existing Title I ESEA-NCLB funds toward high-quality early childhood programs for eligible 
children ages Oto 5. 

National PTA respectfully asks for increased federal prioritization and investment in early childhood 
education programs. We applaud this committee's stated and renewed commitment to providing 
our children an early start on the path to success. We look forward to working with you to improve 
the life of every child, beginning as early as birth. If we can be of assistance in these efforts, please 
contact Jessica Seitz, Education Policy Analyst, at iseitz(a>pta.org or {703) 518-1249. 
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’ Ready Nation. (2012), Business Case for Early Childhood investments. Washington, DC; America's Promise Alliance. Available online at: 
http://www.readynation.org/uploads/201 20409„ReadyNationBusinessCase LowRes.pdf 

^ Henderson A. and Mapp, K. (2002). A New Wave of Evider»ce: The impact of School, Family, and Community Connections on Student 
Achievement. Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

Fan, X., & Chen, M. (2001). Parental Involvement and Students’ Academic Achievement; A Meta-Analysis. Educational Psychology Review, 
13(1), 1-22. 

Jeynes, W, H, (2003). A Meta-Analysis; The Effects of Parental Involvement on Minority Children's Academic Achievement. Education and 
Urban Society, 35{2), 202-218. 

^ Houtenville, A. and Conway, K. (2008). Parental Effort, School Resources, and Student Achievement. Journal of Human Resources, XLIIt, 
2, 437-453. 

Office of Head Start. (2014). Head Start Services. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Administration for 
Children & Families. Available online at: httq://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/ohs/about/head-sEart 

^ Gelber, A. and Isen, A. (2011). Children’s Schooling and Parents' Behavior: Evidence from the Head Start Impact Study. Philadelphia, PA: 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the House Fiducation and the Workforce Committee, 
thank you for dtc opportunity to submit this statement on early childhood education and care in the United Slates. 

First I'ocus Campaign for Children is a bipartisan children’s adx'ocacy organization dedicated to making children 
and families a priority in federal policy and budget decisions. Our organization is committed to ensuring that all of 
our nation’s children have ecjual opportunity to reach their full potential, and wc know that high quality early 
childhood education and care are essential for children’s ability to fulfill their potential later in life, 

Yet too many young children in America today can’t access high quality early education and care. Despite the 
volumes of research that show the long term positive impact of early education, the high cost of private preschool 
and the limited availability of existing publicly funded early education initiatives means that many children are left 
out. Many states and localities have increased investment in early childhood education, but with a slow economic 
recover)' local funds is not sufficient to ensure high quality' and broad access. As you know, 

state and local governments are largely responsible for funding their own public education systems with limited 
federal support. In early childhood, the federal government provides significant funding for early childhood 
education and care in states; we must do more to ensure that states and the federal government work in 
partnership so that every child has access to high-quality' early education. 

Early Childhood Education Critical for Later Success in School and Life 

The importance of early clukihood education has been studied extensively, perhaps more than most policy issues. 
This research is multi-disciplinary, including brain development science, longitudinal educational and health 
studies, and other social science research. Moreover, the research is unequivocal - the earliest years of life are a 
critical period in human development and they matter greatly for success in school and life, 

Research on brain development reveals that early brain development from prenatal through age 8 is critical period 
for the devclopinem of neural pathways that establish the foundations for cntical language, cognitive and social- 
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cmodonai development, inciucling important skill such as controlling impulses, attention and memory. In fact, a 
child’s first three years represent a time rapid and intense brain development whereby access to safe, nurturing, and 
enriching experiences and interactions with caring adults can literally affect the brain architecture. 

Conversely, children who are denied these opportunities begin to lag behind in their development, and gaps in 
skills and knowledge that impact school readiness and subsequent academic success begin to appear. For instance, 
gaps in language skills between poor children and their more affluent peers can begin to emerge as early as 1 8 
months.’ The research shows that children who start behind tend to stay behind. 

y\dverse experiences before birth and in the early years can also negatively impact health throughout a child’s life. ' 
These experiences influence children’s physiological responses, such as the immune system, overall health, and 
brain architecture through childhood and into adulthood/^ Environmental factors normally associated with low- 
income families, such as lack of adequate heating and nutrition and lack of stable and responsive relationships, are 
associated with a higher incidence of cardiovascular, respirator}’ and psychiatric diseases in adulthood. Even living 
in poverty for a short rime has negative implications for brain development and health outcomes later in life. Self- 
reported health status of adults who fell into poverr}^ as children is the same as or worse than that of adults who 
lived in chronic poverty as children, and both are considerably worse than for adults who never experienced 
poverty as a child.'’ 

High-qualit}' early learning and development program,s have a significant impact on children’s development and 
later life outcomes. Various studies rcvejtJ that high-quality early childhood education and care programs help 
mitigate the negative effects of living the early years in poverty and helps prevent the gap rhat begins before 
children enter kindergarten. As a result, these programs have a major positive impact on cliildren’s readine.ss for 
sebool and long-term outcomes sudi as high school graduation, likelihood of attending college, and earnings as an 
adult. For example, evidence based home visiting gives parents the parenting education and skills necessary to have 
engaging, warm relationships with their children. Preschool programs that focus on child development and 
emphasize positive child-tcacher interactions also help children develop the trusting relationships that are necessary 
for healthy brain development, Of equal importance for children living in poverty are the wraparound services that 
many lugh-quality pre,schoo]s offer, such as meal programs and parent education and family support, such as adult 
education and job training, 

Indeed, longitudinal studies reveal that children who attend high-quality preschool initiadves have positive long- 
term outcomes. For example, a 2009 study of individuals who participated in I lead Start between 1 984 and 1 990 
finds that cliildren who attend Head Start are about 8.5 percent more likely to graduare from high school, 6 percent 
more likely to attempt at least one year of college, about 6 percent less .likely to be diagnosed with a learning 
disability, and 7 percent less Likely to repeat a grade, be idle after high school graduadon, or be in poor health as 
adults.'^ These long-term posidve effects are in addition to shorter term increases in test scores, and the long-term 
effects last even after the test scores of children who did not participate in 1 lead Starr catch up to the scores of 
Head Start pardcipants. This should be unsurprising for two reasons, (a) standardized tests often do not adequately 
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measure the cognitive and sociai-emotional gains made by children in Head Start; and (b) many schools are 
struggling to adapt kindergarten through third grade instruction to effectively build on the strengths of students 
who received high- quality early childhood education.^ 


There is an abundance of additional research with similar conclusions, but tltis testimony is not the place to cite 
reams of academic studies. Fortunately, a 2010 peer reviewed meta-analysis of this body of research provides a 
summary' of and conclusions from research in this field. The authors analyzed 123 comparative studies of early 
childhood, including quasi-experimenta! and randomized studies, and found that “significant effects were found in 
this study for children who attend a preschool program prior to entering kindergarten. Although the largest effect 
sizes were obsetv'ed for cognitive outcomes, a preschool education was also found to impact children’s social skills 
and school progress.”' The research on preschool reveals numerous positive outcomes for children, including 
cognition and social-emotions development. 

Despite the significanr research on the importance of early childhood experiences in the earliest years of life, in 
most state.? no child has the right to public education before the age of six. 

Early Education and Care is in High Demand but Unavailable for Many Families 

Given the overwhelming evidence of the positive results of attending high-quality preschool programs it is not 
suqirising that early childhood education and care is in high demand. Families that can afford it routinely pay 
prices near or above the cost of a public college or university for their young children to be enrolled in a high- 
quality program.* 

With, high demand and high cost, a majority of 4- year-olds from the top two income quintiles (income of around 
§62,000 to $101,000 and $101,000 and above, respectively) attend some kind of pre-K program. Ninety percent of 
4'year'Ol.ds from the top quintile and 85 percent of 4-year-olds from the second Itighest quintile attend pre-K, and 
most of those children attend private pre-K programs (60 percent of children from the highest quintile and 42 
percent from the second liighesi.).^ 


Meanwhile, comparing the average cost of private pre-K to average expenditures for low-income and middle-class 
families from the first three income quintiles reveals thatprivarc pre-K would be the largest or second largest cost 
for a family.''^ Due to this high cost, far fewer children from the middle- and lower-income quintiles attend pre-K 
a.s 4-year-olds. Generous estimates put enroUment rates for die lowest quintiles around 60 percent, whth a majority' 
of children enrolled in publicly funded pre-K or Head Start. In the lowest income quintile, 48 percent of 4-year- 
olds are enrolled in publicly funded pre-K or Head Start, compared to 7 percent of children enrolled in privately- 
funded pre-K. Similarly, in the middle quintile 48 percent of children are enrolled in publicly funded pre-K while 
only 21 percent are enrolled in private pre-K.’’ 
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Though children from families in the lower and middle income quintiles are enrolled in publicly funded pre-K at a 
higher rate than their wcaltliier peers, enrollment rates in pre-K are still significantly lower for children from low- 
and middle-class families. This is because the high cost of private preschool is unaffordable for many families, as 
stated above, and the supply of affordable publicly funded preschool is limited. For example, Head Start, the 
largest federal investment in early education for pre-K age children, enrolls only 42 percent of eligible children. 
Even worse, only 4 percent of eligible children participate in Early Head Start, an early education program for 
children from birth through age 3.''AdditionaU\’, while funding and enrollment rates in stare-funded pre-K var\- by 
state, the overall trend has been decreased funding for the past three years, resulting in static enrollment rates 
between the 2010-201 1 and 2011-2012 school years and a failure to increase quality significantly.'' Though states 
are beginning to reinvest in their state-funded pre-K programs,’^ depending only on slate funds means progress 
will be piecemeal by state, making children’s success contingent on in which state that child is born, itinally, the 
Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home Visiting (M1ECH\^ program is due to expire at the end of tins year, 
threatening to take away a successful and popular program that improves health and developmental outcomes for 
children. 

The federal budget reveals why so many families are unable to access publicly funded preschool; we arc grossly 
underinvesting in children and young children in particular. In 2013, only 7.82 percent of the federal budget was 
spent on programs for children, reflecting a trend of declining investments in children since 2010; total federal 
spending on children in the last three years decreased 16 percent, with the children’s share of the federal budget 
decreasing nearly 8 percent in the same lime period.'^ Additionally, spending on children is projected to fail to 1.8 
percent of gross domestic product (GDP) by 2023, compared to projected increases in spending on Medicare, 
Medicaid and Social Security serving the elderly and disabled from 9 percent of GDP in 2012 to 10.4 percent by 
2023. In fact, even growth in spending on interest on the national debt is projected to outpace federal investments 
in children by 2017 and increase after that.*^ To put federal spending on children in perspective, federal spending 
per person on seniors is seven times greater than spending on claildrcn ($25,455 per senior compared to $3,822 per 
child), and total state and federal spending on seniors is more than twice what is spent on children ($26,356 per 
senior compared to $1 1,822 per child). 

More specific to early childhood education and care, federal spending on all early childhood programs is only $0.8 
billion higher than it was in 2008, not adjusted for inflation. After a significant increase in overall spending due to 
the American Recoveiy Reinvestment Act in 2009, federal spending in 2013 was S21.5 billion, compared to $20.7 
bilUon in 2008.^® 

The negative outcomes of not investing in children early are twofold. Children acros.s the country^ are missing the 
opportunity to participate in high-quality early education programs and missing the multiple positive outcomes of 
those programs. This is bad for the children who missed the chance to benefit from high-quality early education 
and for the country that wants an educated, productive workforce after these children grow up. Second, the 
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government is paying for the failure to fund eady childhood education and care in the long term. The return on 
investment in preschool is between $7 and $11 for every |1 invested, meaning that for every SI invested in higli' 
quality earlv edueation and care, the government receives increased tax revenue due to increased earnings of 
participants in early education programs while saving on the cost of grade repetition, special education placements, 
and negative health outcomes to save and earn betw’een |7 and $11. In fact, if evety state implemented and 
funded high-quality pre-K for all children under 200 percent of the federal poverty level, if would produce enough 
savings in decreased grade retention alone, only one of many cost savings associated with pre-K, that only Idaho 
would have a net positive hudgetaty- impact by 2030. Tlie other 49 states would see si^gnificant savings. For 
example, Minnesota would save nearly $600 million by 2030, and California would save over $1 billion.”** And these 
savings are underestimates based on a conservative estimate of cost savings from decreased grade retention only. 
When the other positive effects of pre-K, such as decreased special education placements and the various others 
discussed above are taken into account the cost savings or return on investment would be even greater. 

Invest in What Works 

Instead of having millions of children miss the opportunity of high-quality'' early childhood education and care and 
having to pay for this missed opportunity in the long term, the federal government should build on what has 
worked in the past and greatly expand acccvss to high-quality' early childhood experiences. 

Congress should reauthorize and expand MIECHV. The most important people in a young child’s life are her 
parents. Families have rhe best opportunity' to positively influence their child’s development, so ir is important to 
ensure that parents have the knowledge and training they need to be the best parents for their children to reduce 
exposure to adverse experiences. MIECMV is an evidence based program that produces positive outcomes for 
children by helping parents learn good parenting strategies ro alleviate many of die conditions that lead to adverse 
experiences in early childhood. MIECHV i.s an excellent example of a bipartisan initiative that improves outcomes 
for young, at-risk children, but funding expires at the end of fiscal year 2014. Congress should act: now to extend 
this funding and expand this successful initiative. States have worked to create the infrastructure necessary to reach 
the highest priority children and families, but there is still much work to be done. The number and percentage of 
eligible children and families who are served will grow as states continue to build the infra.structure necessaty’ to 
reach all eligible children, but this w'il) happen only if funding is extended. Even a tcmporar>' lapse in funding could 
threaten the progress already made, so Congress should extend and expand funding before it expires at the end of 
this year. 


In addition t o reauthorizing and expanding MIECHV, Congress should work to improve health outcomes for 
children in the early years. The last decade has seen tremendous gains in children’s health insurance coverage. 
There needs to be a greater emphasis on leveraging the health care system to support children’s healthy 
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development. One such strategy would be ensuring that health care providers expand developmental screenings !or 
young ciuldren to help catch any irregularities early, when it is more effective and less costly to treat. 

The FY2014 omnibus appropriations bill that was recently passed ajid signed into law includes additional funding 
creating Early Head Start Child Care partnerships. This is a great step toward improving the quality of childcare 
and ensuring that more infants and toddlers are in programs that support their development and learning. 

Congress should continue funding this initiative and work wirh the Department of Health and I luman Services to 
ensure successful implementation. 


To make a major impact on early childhood education and care in this countiy.', Congress should pass the Strong 
Start for America’s Children Act (H.R..3461). This bipartisan hill will expand access to high-quality pre- K for 4- 
year-olds across the countjy using state-federal partnerships, an approach that is modeled after the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program. The Strong Start Act provides resources for states to adequately fund pre-K programs, 
leveraging federal resources during the most costly years of ramp up and expansion while retaimng states flexibility 
to design how the programs will work in their states. Though states and localities are expanding access to state- or 
local-funded pre-K, many states are faced witli limited funding and therefore cannot expand to reach all children 
who would benefit. To ensure that states don’t have to go it alone. Congress should pass the Strong Start Act and 
provide additional federal funding to give states a boost and ensure that every child can acce.ss high-quality pre-K. 


Congress should ensure that there is continuity throughout the many transitions in early childhood and that 
prograiTivS and services are anchored in developmental science. The Continuum of Learning Act (H,R.79l) includes 
provisions that work to ensure that children’s cognitive, social, emotional, linguistic, and physical development are 
attended to along a continuum of learning throughout the transitions that occur in a child’s earliest years - from 
infant and toddler to preschoolers, through kindergarten age and to .3"^ grade. In particular, the hill addresses the 
critical issue of sustaining the effects of high-quality early childhood sendees in the years before school. 

Instruction in the early primar)’ grades (kindergarten through third grade) must be developmentally informed, 
continuing to focus on social and emotional development and approaches to learning, going beyond reading and 
math. The Continuum of Education y\ct addre,sses this issue by encouraging coordination between early childhood 
programs and local school di.stricts to establish a continuum of curricula and academic and developmental 
expectations through the transition ro elementary school, to offer joint professional development for teachers in 
the early grades, and encourage teachers to get a specialized early education credential. 


Finally, Congress should encourage all states to offer full-day kindergarten. Currently, only 11 states and the 
District of Columbia require school districts to offer full-day kindergarten at no additional cost to famDies. There is 
limited data on the availability of full-day kindergarten; the federal government is not collecting data on access ro 
kindergarten at the district level or on funding parity' with other grades. Kindergarten is an essential step on the 
ladder of early childhood education, bridging the gap between preschool and the early elementary grades. 
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Moreover, many stares have raised the bar in terms of standards beginning in kindergarten. It’s unthinkable to 
expect that children can meet these expectations in a 2 Va hour school day. Congress should start by collecting 
district-level data on the availability of full-day kindergarten at no cost to families and the cost per child for 
kindergiirten. Additionally, Congress should work to ensure that more children have access to fuU-day kindergarten 
by encouraging states to require school districts to offer fuU-day kindergarten at no additional cost. 

Conclusion 

Too many young children today are missing out on high quality' early learning. The positive gains from these 
experiences are well documented and the families that can afford to send their children to preschool often do. But 
the limited supply of publicly funded, affordable preschool means that children from low- and middle-income 
families often do not attend these programs. Ihese children miss out on the positive effects of high-quality early 
childhood educadon and the coiintrt' misses the opportunity-’ to ensure that children are given ever}’ opportunity to 
reach their full potential. 

Fortunately, thanks to existing local, stare, and federal initiadves and extensive research, we know how to provide 
effeedve early learning,. Congress should pass legisladon based on this knowledge and expand early learning 
opportunities for families and children across the countiyt 
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evcn'-c hil d - a m atter -o f-f airness . 
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FIRST i-'OClJS CAMPAIGN FOR CHILDREN STATFJi-lENT FOR THE RECORD 
I iOUSE FilUCATION AND THE WORKFORCE HEARING ON EARLY CHILDHOOD l-DUCATfON 
FEBRUARY 5, 201^ 


“ Ihid, 

*- lube Blnir (2(ll Oiih- 42 Pemnl vj Ehg/hk ChiUnn Pariic^iein Head Start. Educaaon Week, November 2S, 2013. A^-aikblc; 

1 rtp hlo^s nlwctk prp udwccl 'car lv years /20 1. 3/ 1 1 / only 42 perccni oF eiioibie children pa rticipate i n h ead y r.arr.hcni} 

' ’ W Steven Barnett Mb C.arolan. j. Fitzgerald, and J-H. Squires (2012). Tlx State ofPmehooJ 2012: State pnschoo/ yearbook. National 
liT^rirute tor Fariv bducaiion Research and Rutgers Graduate School of Education. Available: 
http nim oi^. ■•■t( s tne^r tiks tc arbook2 012.ndf 

bmilv Workman Michael (intnih. and Bruce Atchison (2014), Slate Pr?-K Funding- 2013-2014 Fiscal Year, Education Commission of 
the States available; http : / /\v\vav.f cs.org/ciearing;house/0l /10/34/l 1034.pdf 

First Focus. Unklrvn s Budget Book 2013, available: htt p:/ Avww.firstfocus.net/.sites/default/ file s/Chik.lren sBuclL^:t20 1 3.p dt 
' )iiiilsiac-, ''in 1 deistcin Heather Hahn, Katherine Toran, and C. Eugene Steuerle, K;r/r'37wr< \>U ft/./// \/)/F hts on childnai in 
2012 and tntnrc tirojcciioiis. i he Urban Institute. AvaUable: htt p://w\vrtnfirscrocus.net/sices/default/lile s/ KS2U13 D.pdt 
‘ Bruce 1 .eslev prc.sentation, Dcceniber 1 L 2013, available: htTp://firstfocus.net/libranYpie.sentaac.>! i?/ bruce leslcv-pres entation ■ 
nc IS irin.^^'i'- wH! bemg ot our thi ld r en 

I isa (-.uernsev Laura Bornfreund, Clare McCann, and Conor Wdlliams (2014), Subpnme 1 waiving: Fariy educafm in .America since the Crea! 
hecesston. New America Foundation, available: 

bri[>;/ /ac\ vanicric a.net/-sitcs/ne\va mcrica.n ct / 'Fi}es/pnli cydocs/'Nc\vAmerica Suhprimclx-arnine Reiease. p d f. 

*' W . Steven Barncn (201.3), Celling the Facts PJghl on Prr-Kand the President's Pre-K Proposal, NIEER, available: 
hup:/ /\v\v\v.niecr.oi'g/' S ites/ nicer/r i les/Gct u ng%20 thc %20Facts%2QRigh t'/fi20o n%2 0 Pre-l Cpdt. 

W . Steven Barnett (2013), F-spanding Access to Quality Pre-K is Sound Public Policy, NIEER. 
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TESTIMONY TO THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND WORKFORCE 

FULL COMMITTEE HEARING: 

THE FOUNDATION FOR SUCCESS: DISCUSSING EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND 

CARE IN AMERICA 

SUBMITTED BY: 

MATTHEW JOSEPHS, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, POLICY 
AMY GILLMAN, SENIOR PROGRAM DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATIVE FOR KIDS 

FEBRUARY 5, 2014 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and Distinguished Members of the Hou.se Comrniltee on 
Education and the Workforce: 

The Local Initiative,s Support Corporation (LISC) commends you for coordinating a hearing on early 
childhood education and care and appreciates the opportunity to submit written testimony. This 
discussion is a positive step toward understanding the importance of early childhood development and 
securing critically needed investments to ensure that all children, especially low-income children, are 
given a strong start and enter kindergarten ready to learn. As you consider ways that Congress can 
help children get an early start on the pathway to success, we encourage you to recognize the critical 
role that early childhood facilities play in preparing young children for achievement in school and in 
life, and urge you to ensure that federal policies adequately finance the acquisition, con,struclion, and 
improvement of these spaces. 

ABOUT LISC 

Established in 1979, the I-ocal Initiatives Support Corporation (LISC) is a national nonprofit and 
Community Development Financial Institution (CDFT) dedicated to helping community residents 
transform distressed neighborhoods into healthy places of choice and opportunity — good places to 
work, do business and raise children. LISC mobilizes corporate, government and philanthropic 
support to provide local community development organizations with loans, grants and equity 
investments; local, statewide and national policy support; and technical and management assistance. 


LISC has local offices in 30 cities and partners with 60 different organizations serving mral 
eommunities throughout the country. We focus our activities across five strategic community 
revitahzalion goals: 

• Expanding Investment in Housing and Other Real Estate 

• Increasing Family Income and Wealth 

• Stimulating Economic Development 

• Improving Access to Quality Edueation, and 

• Supporting Healthy Environments and Lifestyles. 
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For more than three decades, LISC has developed programs and raised investment capita] to help local 
groups revive their neighborhoods. Because we recognize the link between human opportunity and 
soeial and economic vitality, we have spent the last 17 years working to bring high quality early care 
and education settings to low-income neighborhoods where children enter the world at high risk for 
negative outeomes. Through our signature early childhood program, the Community Investment 
Collaborative for Kids (CICK), LISC has invested $48 million in planning and developing 184 new 
facilities serving 20,000 children in more than 65 low-incomc urban and rural neighborhoods across 
the country. 

OVERVIEW 

Early childhood is a critical development period. Research shows that a complex interplay between 
genetics and environment profoundly influences how children grow physically, socially, and 
emotionally. Investments in high quality early childhood programs can help promote healthy 
development and strong communities. Those active in comrnunity revitalization believe without 
question, that early care and education programs are essential parts of every neighborhood - they 
prepare young children for success in school and life, support working parents, and improve family 
well-being. 

Regrettably, many families - panicularly those who arc low-income or in rural areas lack access to 
the stable, high-quality early childhood centers that parents need to maintain gainful employment and 
children need to grow and thrive. Additionally, while there is appropriate focus on the need for high 
quality curriculum and qualified teachers, the physical environment is an essential feature that is often 
overlooked. 

In this testimony, we highlight the important role that physical environments play in supporting the 
quality of early learning programs and healthy early childhood development and encourage Congress 
to address the need for comprehensive early childhood facility policies. 

BACKGROUND 

Early Childhood is a Critical Development Period 

Decades of research has shown that early life experiences arc extremely important to the social, 
emotional, and academic development of children.' Positive experiences promote healthy brain 
development and behavior, while negative experiences undermine development - and, in severe 
circumstances, permanently impair a child’s nervous and immune system, stunting healthy growth.' 
High quality early care and education is widely regarded as the single most effective intervention to 
promote healthy development and close the academic achievement gap for low-incomc children at- 
risk for poor social and economic outcomes.^ The data are clear: the quality of one’s early childhood 
experiences profoundly influence that person's future life trajectory. 

The Quality of Early Childhood Facilities Matters 

While many factors contribute to program quality, the physical environment is an essential feature that 
is often overlooked. The link between the quality of buildings and the quality of programs lends to be 
only vaguely understood and largely undocumented among child care providers. Despite this 
inclination, evidence about the connection between space and effectiveness has been found even when 
physical space is not the focal point of the research undertaken. A study conducted at the School for 


Jack P. Shonkoff and Deborah A. Phillips, Editors, From Neurons to Neighborhoods: The Science of Early Childhood Development, 
National Research Council Institute of Medicine. National Academy Press. Washington, DC 20000 
National Scientific Council on the Developing Child. “Excessive Stress Disrupts the Architecture of the Developing Brain. Working 
Paper No. 3” (2{X)5) hap;//www.devclopingcluld.nel/pubs/wp/Stress_DLsrupts_Architecture DevelopineBrain pdf (Accessed June " 
17.2009). ■■ 


httai//:^:wj:eadyiiation.org/upload,s//20i.3. 09_19 _ReadvNationVitalLink.sLowResEndiiotes.pdf . Schweinhart, L J.. Montie, J., Xiang, 
Z., Barnett, W. S., Bellield. C, R,, & Nores. M. (2005). Ufetime Effects: The High/Scope Pert v Preschool Stiuiv Through Age 40. 
Ypsiianti, MI: High/Scope Press. And Reynold.s, A. J., Temple, J. A., Robertson. D. L.. & Mann, E. A. (2002). Age 21 'cost-Bemfit 
Analysis of the Title I Chicago Child-Parent Centers. Madison. WI; Institute for Research on Poverty. And FPG Child Development 
Center. (1999). Early Uaming. Later Success: Ihe Ahecedarim Study. Chapel Hill. NC: University of North Carolina. 
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Young Children (SYC), a distinguished preschool program housed at St, Jo.seph College in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, provides a compelling example.'* 

Every state has a minimum adult-child ratio for licensed centers, in large part because attention from 
nurturing adults is a prime indicator of quality in child care programs. SYC is a highly regarded 
preschool program with a more than ample staffing ratio; the program is largely viewed as meeting if 
not exceeding ininimum quality standards. Yet, when a research team set out to monitor enrolled 
children’s contact with adults during free play time they found shocking results: Only 3% of the 
children’s time was spent engaged in meaningful interactions with a teacher. 

While the SYC executive director was dige,sting the researchers’ findings in order to develop a 
workable solution, her organization moved to new accommodations. A routine follow-up test in the 
new space immediately showed a slrikingly higher result. Teacher-child interactions increased to 
22%. There had been no change in the management, staff, or program, only the physical space. The 
new space, which the executive director had taken pains to design, was considerably roomier and there 
were bathrooms, telephones, storage .space, and other logistical necessities in each classroom. Adults 
no longer had to leave the room to escort children to the bathroom, retrieve or store supplies, or lake a 
phone call. Fewer distractions and interruptions for adults naturally meant more time for children. 

Both children and staff benefited from the new space configuration. The more generous squtue 
footage allowed staff to configure each classroom into well-defined areas for different activities. 
Children w'ere no longer crowded together into inadequate space and distracted by one another, so 
they ran into conflicts less often, and had better play experiences - making their interactions with 
adults and other children more constructive. Teachers were able to use their time in a more effective 
and rewarding way, resulting in higher morale and lower staff turnover for. Overall, the effect of the 
new space on the content of the program was considerable and measurable - even when not a single 
change had been made in the program itself. 

Space matters: a facility's layout, size, materials and design features can improve program quality and 
contribute positively to child development while a poorly adapted and overcrowded environment 
undermines it.^ Bathrooms adjacent to classrooms, accc.ssible cubbies, and child-sized sinks, counters, 
furnishings and fixtures increase children’s autonomy and competence while decreasing ihc demands 
on teachens. Early learning centers with ample classrooms divided into well-configured activity tircas 
.support uninterrupted self-directed pay and exploration. The physical configuration of early care and 
education spaces directly affect adult / child interaction and influence how children grow and learn. 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) acknowledges the 
importance of a quality environment in the following statement: “The physical environment sets the 
stage and creates the context for everything that happens in any setting - a clas.sroom, a play yard, a 
multipurpose room. A high quality environment welcomes children; engages children in a variety of 
activities; provides space for individual, small-group, and large-group activities; and generally 
supports the program’s philosophy and goals. Ultimately, the physical environment must convey 
values and messages about who is welcomed, what is important, and what the beliefs are about how 
children learn.’’*' 

What Facilities Experts Know 

Although physical spaces play an important role in promoting program quality and healthy 
development, it is rare to find high quality facilities designed to meet the unique needs of very young 
children, especially in low-income communities. Early childhood specialists have long maintained that 
the physical environments where learning takes place - and where young children spend the majority 
of their waking hours - significantly influence the quality of early care and education programs. 


Tony Proscio. Cari Smsnian &. Amy Giiiman. Aulhors. Child Care Padiities: Quality by Design. (2004 ), 
htlp:/7wv.'w.lisc.org/content/pub}icaiions/detail/8}5 

" ]iUD://w’\».'w.li5c.org/docs/r)ubiicaiioiis/2007 nicer dek faciHtie.s bricf.ndf 
http;//www.naeyc.org/store/node/402 
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Facilities experts and those proficient in financing the design, acquisition, construction, and 
improvement of early care and education spaces concur and largely agree that: 

• Well-designed facilities enhance child development and program quality; 

• An adequate supply of facilities is needed to support rapidly increasing preschool education 
programs; 

• The quality and location of the facilities can encourage enrollment and parent involvement; 

• Facilities can help promote a positive workplace in an industry challenged to retain 
experienced teachers; 

• Child care program income, especially in low-income communities, is typically not stifficicnl 
to cover the full cost of delivering quality early education services and doesn't allow for the 
added cost of constructing or improving appropriate facilities; and 

• Few centers have the experience or personnel to handle the complexities of real estate 
development tasks and require specialized technical assistance to address their facilities 
needs. 

Early Childhood Facilities Financing Challenges 

Despite what is known about the importance of the spaces where learning takes place, there is no 
dedicated source of capital to help early care and education programs develop well-designed facilities 
suitable for our youngest learners. Programs serving low-income communities are highly dependent 
on public operating revenues that don't cover the cost of purchasing or renovating an appropriate 
facility. Without a consistent and effective financing system or capital subsidies, providers are left to 
pursue piecemeal approaches, cobbling together small donations and grants from a variety of sources. 
This prevents the early childhood field from addressing its physical facility needs and creating the 
kind of environments that support high quality programs. 

Historically, private financial institutions have not made significant infrastructure investments in early 
care and education - particularly in economically distressed areas. Few mainstream banks, credit 
unions, and lending institutions are willing to finance early childhood facility projects, which lend to 
be relatively small, complex loans often characterized by uncertain future funding for repayment 
through government operating subsidies. The projects generally have little to no equity, and limited 
collateral value. In addition, private banks typically don't employ staff with specialized knowledge of 
the child care sector, consequently they are unable to understand the needs of child care or preschool 
centers and assist program directors lacking experience with real estate development and financing. 

Certified Community Development Financial Institutions working in market niches that arc 
underserved by traditional financial entities are among the small number of organizations who have 
made investments in early childhood physical spaces. They have a proven track record in 
economically challenged regions and arc experienced with providing a unique range of financial 
products and service.s lhal spur private invc.stmcnl in their target market.s. U nforlunatety, given the 
limited funding available to CDFIs to carry out their comprehensive mission, demand for early 
childhood facilities capital far outstrips supply. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As Congress considers ways to help children get an early start on the pathway to success, we urge you 
to: 

1. Recognize the critical role that early childhood facilities play in preparing young 
children for achievement in school and in life. 

Congress has the power to influence and support state and local early childhood priorities. We 
believe that conversations about early care and education should always acknowledge the 
significant impact of early childhood physical settings on early learning. 

2. Ensure that federal policies adequately finance the acquisition, construction, and 
improvement of early care and education spaces. 
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Currently, there is no dedicated source of funding for the acquisition, construction, and 
improvement of early care and education spaces. Additionally, the economic instability of the 
past five years has resulted in very little investment in early childhood physical infrastructure. 
Capital must be available in order for early care and education providers to create high quality 
physical spaces that promote early learning. We are encouraged by the national dialogue on 
the importance of investments in early childhood development, and request that you create the 
supportive policy, regulatory, and funding environment that is needed to enable the early care 
and education field to meet its physical capital needs. 

CONCLUSION 

As investmenLs are made to increase access to preschool and child care, attention must be paid to the 
physical environment where many young children spend the majority of their waking hours. Without 
support for facilities, programs will locate in the least expensive and most readily available spaces - 
makeshift, donated, or surplus space such as basements and storefronts or outdated classrooms for 
older students that haven’t been adapted for our youngest children and fall far short of standards to 
support high quality programs. 

We look forward to continuing conversations with you and your staff. Our organization serves on the 
Executive Committee of the National Children’s Facilities Network (NCFN), a coalition of like- 
minded nonprofit financial and technical assistance intermediaiies involved in planning, developing, 
and financing facilities for low-income child care and early education programs. Both LISC and 
NCF'N would welcome an opportunity to .serv'c as a resource. If you would like additional information 
about our work, please contact Amy Gillman, Senior Program Director at (212) 455-9840, or 
agUlman@iisc.org , or Nicole Barcliff, Senior Policy Officer at (202) 739-9296 or nbarcliff@lisc.org . 

Thank you again for your leadership. 
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NATIONAL CHILDRENS FACILITIES NETWORK 


February 18,2014 


The Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
2181 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 Li 

Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Miller: 

On behalf of the National Children's Facilities Network (NCFN), 1 commend you for coordinating a 
hearing on supporting children and families through investments in high quality early care and education. 
Access to high quality child care and early learning programs is critical to ensuring that ail children, 
especially low-income children, are given a strong start and enter kindergarten ready to learn. As you 
explore ways that Congress can help children get an early start on the pathway to success, we encourage 
you to recognize the critical role that early childhood facilities play in preparing young children for 
achievement in school and in life, and support federal policies that adequately finance the acquisition, 
construction, and improvement of these spaces. 

NCFN is a national coalition of nonprofit organizations that provide financing, technical assistance and 
training on the design, development and financing of early care and education facilities in low-income 
communities throughout the country. We see the positive impact of high quality early learning on 
children’s lives and on the future economic health and development of neighborhoods. Our coalition also 
recognizes the importance of the spaces where these programs take place. A growing body of research 
shows that a well-designed, well-equipped physical environment supports learning and good outcomes for 
children, while a poorly adapted and overcrowded space undermines it. For example, bathrooms adjacent 
to classrooms, accessible cubbies, and child-sized sinks, counters, furnishings and fixture.s increase 
children’s autonomy and competence while decreasing the demands on teachers. 

Infants, toddlers, and young children should be educated and cared for in high quality physical spaces that 
meet their needs and complement high quality programs. Any policie.s focused on improving families’ 
access to high quality early care and education options should include adequate funding for the 
acquisition, construction, and improvement of facilities. 

Thank you for your leadership on these issues. Please consider us as a resource as you advance early 
childhood policies. If you would like additional information about our work, please contact me at (919) 
956-4470 or Karen.OManskv@sejf-help.org . 

Sincerely, 

Karen O’Mansky 

Center for Community Self-Help 

Chair, National Children’s Facilities Network 


Center For Community Self-Help ‘ Children’s Investment Fund ‘ Child Care Coordinating Council of San Mateo County 
* Coastal Enterprises, Inc. * Colorado Enterprise Fund * First ChBdren’s Finance * Florida Community Loan Fund ' IFF 

* Leviticus 25:23 Alternative Fund. Inc. * Local Initiatives Support Corporation * Low Income investment Fund 

* Local Investment in Child Care * New Hampshire Community Loan Fund * New Jersey Community Capital 

Nonprofit Finance Fund ’ Ohio Finance Fund * Sussman Associates * The Reinvestment Fund 
* Vermont Community Loan Fund Washington Area Community Investment Fund 
* Women's Community Revitalization Project 


The Honorable George Miller 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
2101 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 
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National Migrant and Seasonal Head Start Association 


Voice for the children of migrant and seasonal farmworker 


Cleofas Rodriguez Jr. 

Executive Director of the National Migrant and Seasonal Head Start Association 
Statement Submitted for the Record 
to the 

House Education and the Workforce Committee 
February 5, 2014 

‘"The Foundation for Success: Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America ” 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and members of the House Education and the Workforce Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement on behalf of the National Migrant and Seasonal Head 
Start Association and for including our comments as part of the Committee’s hearing record. 

We applaud the recognition of the importance of preparing our children to lead this country into the future 
prepared for the increasingly diverse global economy. Wc further offer our expertise in working with low 
income Latino children and their families to a.ssisl your committee as you deliberate. 

The National Migrant and Sea.sonal Head Start Association is a membership association that includes and 
represents Migrant and Seasonal Head Start directors, staff, parents, and friends from across the country. Every 
year some 30,000 children along with their families are served by Migrant and Seasonal Head Start programs 
operating across the country. All of the families we serve have incomes that arc well below the poverty line and 
over 90 percent of the children we serve are Ivatino. By advocating for resources, creating partnerships, and 
affecting public policy, we support our members and their work to educate and empower fannworkcr families. 

Over the last 40 plus years, we have learned some important lessons about how to effectively reach and provide 
quality education and comprehensive services to farmworker families and their young children and we 
appreciate the opportunity to share our insights with the Committee. 

As background, Migrant and Seasonal Head Start (MSI IS) was launched in 1 969, four years after Congress 
authorized Head Start. MSHS was created to ensure that the educational advantages made available to low 
income children through Head Start were available to the children of farmworkers and the MSHS model was 
designed specifically to address the unique needs of farmworker families and their young children. I would like 
to describe several core challenges that face farmworker families and explain how MSHS programs work to 
overcome those challenges in order to serve these families and their children. 


JiMS. HSA..!...1726 M Street NW * Suite 602 Washington. DX. * 20036 * 202.223.9889 * crodrieuez@amshsaonliine-org 
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The Demands of Agricultural Labor 

Migrant and Seasonal Head Start is unique in that parents are required to work in order to qualiiy for services. 

In order for a child to be eligible for Migrant and Seasonal Head Start a family must demonstrate that over half 
of the family's annual income was earned in agricultural work. Most ot our families have two parents working 
in the field and according to the United States Department of Labor the average farmworker family earns less 
than $ 10,000/year and has no health benefits. Farm labor keeps adults in the field for up to 10 hours a day and 
often six days a week during the harvests and exposure to pesticides is common. 

Migrant farmworker families face additional challenges as they move within a state or across state lines for 
work. On average, a migrant farmworker family will move two to three limes a year in pursuit of agricultural 
work often following one of three traditional migrant streams within states and across state lines as their 
seasonal agricultural work demands. In most communities, local childcare resources are not available, 
especially for infants and toddlers, when farmworker families arrive and when resources are not available, 
parents have no choice but to arrange for unlicensed childcare relationships or take their children with them to 
the fields where they are exposed to pesticides, hazardous equipment, extreme heal, and other health dangers. 
Fhe attached map shows some of the most common migrant streams, but to be clear, families move up. dowm 
and across the country' to meet the needs of America’s farmers and the agriculture industry, wherever that need 
may be. Indeed, the past President of the National Migrant Head Start Association’s Parent Alfiliate travels 
each year between Fort Meade, Florida where his family harvests oranges and other seasonal crops, to 
Suniiyside, Washington where his family harvest apples and cherries. 

To accommodate the demands of the labor market and effectively serve tamiworker families, MSHS programs 
operate sea.sonalIy, some for two months and others for six months, as needed. During the peak agricultural 
season MSHS programs are open up to seven days a week for eight to fourteen hours a day to accommodate the 
needs of parents working in the field or packing houses. 

MSHS providers also work to coordinate .services within and across slate lines as families migrate during the 
year. Our programs maintain an effective network that provides seamless services to children and their families, 
transfer academic and medical records and avoid disrupting a child's education. 

The experience this fall of the Lopez family of Faison, North Carolina and Plant City, Florida is common. In 
the middle of November the Lopez family traveled from North Carolina, at the conclusion of the sweet potato 
harvest, to Plant City, Florida, for the beginning of the .strawberry harvest. While in North Carolina, the family 
received high quality and comprehensive Head Start scr\dces from East Coast Migrant Head Start Project. 

Upon their arrival in Florida, the Lopez family enrolled their children in a MSHS program operated by Redland 
Christian Migrant Association, where their children's education will continue to flourish. Because these two 
MSHS providers have designed their services to meet the unique needs of migrant farmworkers like the Lopez 
family, children of migrant farmworkers are not excluded from a quality preschool learning experience. 

Parent Involvement 

As I mentioned earlier, MSFIS is unique in that parents are required to work in order to qualify for services and 
most of our families have two parents working in the field. Despite working long hours in very difficult 
conditions, our parents are very involved in the operation of the Head Start center and their children’s 
education. They understand the importance of building a partnership with their child\s educational programs 
and they are engaged. For example, to address the 30 million word gap, parents are taught in evening sessions 
how to expand how they talk with their children by taking a book home each day and doing a lap-time .session 
each evening. Parents quickly realize their power in helping their children gain vocabulary and concepts in 
their home language, which is easily converted as the children learn English. We know parent engagement is 
an essential element of our success and the .success of our Migrant and Seasonal Head Start graduates. 
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MSHS program directors work with parents to make sure meetings and trainings are scheduled when and where 
parents can participate. This requires Ilexible staff, willing to work evenings and weekends to meet with 
parents when they are not working. Staff must be bilingual and culturally competent to engage parents in a 
meaningful way and earn their trust, l.alino families value education, see it as the way out of poverty and when 
they learn to expect success from their children, it happens. 

Td like to share the story of Mr. Mendoza, a Head Start parent since 2012, and currently the Secretary of the 
Migrant Seasonal Head Start policy council for the Community Action Partnership of San Luis Obispo 
(CAPSLO) in California. Mr Mendoza attended CAPSLO’s Male/Father Engagement groups in 201 2, a 
program that uses the Abriendo Puertas Curriculum, the nation’s first evidence-based parent leadership and 
advocacy curriculum for Latino parents with children under the age of 5. The following year, after he and his 
family migrated back to Santa Maria from Oxnard, CA, he situated his children at the Cielito MSHS center and 
attended the second round of Male/Falhcr Engagement groups. Mr. Mendoza made it a goal to become more 
engaged as a Head Start parent after he attended these classes. He decided he wanted to serv^e in a leadership 
position on the MSHS policy council because he knew people listened to him and he could make a difference 
giving a voice to other parents and a role model. Mr. Mendoza’s story illustrates the power of parent 
engagement and 1 am happy to report that I frequently hear stories like Mr. Mendoza’s from MSHS programs 
across the country. 

First to Serve Infants and Toddlers 

Since launched in 1969, well before the Early Head Start was created in 1994, MSHS programs have had the 
opportunity to serve eligible children from six-weeks to 5 years of age. As a result, , all MSHS facilities are 
designed to serve babies, toddlers, and preschoolers in one building. Our programs are recognized experts in 
the comprehensive care and development of children from birth through school-age attendance. 

On average some 75 percent of the children enrolled in MSHS programs are under 4 years of age and infants 
and toddlers comprise more than half of the children on the MSHS waiting lists. MSHS programs receive one 
grant to serve eligible children and with the exception of the Early Head Start dollars provided through 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009, MSHS programs have not received Early Head Start 
funding. 

Providing Comprehensive and Culturally Appropriate Services 

Like all Head Start programs, MSHS programs are interdisciplinary, which means we focus on education, 
health (physical, dental, and mental), social services, nutrition, and parent_cngagement. And like all Head Start 
program.s we firmly believe that providing comprehensive services to children and families is essential to our 
success. 

Approximately 84 percent of the farmworker families we serve speak Spanish as a primary language at home 
and our programs are designed and staffed to ensure that children and families are provided with linguistically 
and culturally appropriate services and opportunities to learn and grow. 

In closing, Migrant and Seasonal Head Start is a tested and successful model with a history that is instructive in 
understanding how a program can effectively the needs of farmworker families. The challenges that faced 
farmworkers in 1 969 and lead to the creation of Migrant and Seasonal Head Start - long hours, the seasonal and 
rural nature of the work, transportation, language, health and safety issues - are still in place today and must be 
addressed as Congress considers ways to strengthen existing early education programs like Head Start and Early 
Head Start and as policy makers look to launch new early education initiatives in partnership with the stales. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the Committee, thank you for holding this 
hearing on an issue that will help determine the future competitiveness of our country: the state of 
early childhood education and care in America. As the Committee considers federal policies that 
can help lay the foundation for success, I urge you to remember that this foundation has its 
beginnings in the first days, weeks, and years of life. Babies are born learning as their brain 
development proceeds at an unparalleled pace. The foundational brain architecture on which all 
learning that follows will rest, is shaped and molded by the quality of the experiences and 
relationships young children have in the first three years of life. Therefore, if I have one message for 
the Committee Members as you consider the direction of early childhood education, it is "Don't 
forget the babies!" Learning happens from the start, and so should our investments. 

ZERO TO three’s mission is to promote the health and development of all infants and toddlers. 

The organization was founded thirty-five years ago by an interdisciplinary group of researchers 
and practitioners who came together to share and enhance their work with the latest research on 
how young children learn and how brains are built starting at birth. It is this research and how it 
can be applied in policies related to early learning that we draw on for our comments today. 

Summary of Major Points 

• Early brain development during the infant-toddler years lays the foundation on which will 
rest all later architecture for higher-level functioning. Children who face adverse 
experiences in infancy and toddlerhood can fall behind before their second birthday— long 
before they reach prekindergarten age. 

• Research has shown proven strategies to intervene early and promote positive 
development, but quality services for infants, toddlers, and their families are lacking. 

• Early learning policy should be built as brains are — From the bottom up, starting with 
outreach to pregnant women and continuing with comprehensive services that reach the 
younge.st children and their families where they are, in their homes or in child care settings. 

• More resources are needed for early care and learning programs and especially for those 
focused on the youngest children: the federal government plays the predominant role in 
funding infant-toddler services, but devotes only about $4 billion a year to their early care 
and learning even though almost half of all children under three live in low-income families. 
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The Infant-Toddler Years Lay the Foundation for all Later Learning 

Babies are born with billions of neurons. These neurons start to form connections, or synapses, at a 
rate of 700 every second to organize the brain for important functions.' Synaptic formation for 
critical functions peaks early, in the first year of life forbearing, sight, and language and soon after 
for cognitive and social-emotional functioning. This doesn't mean we don’t continue learning and 
creating connections in our brain — of course we do. But our earliest "learning" comes from the 
experiences that reinforce — or fail to reinforce — the first important connections within the brain, 
thus determining if the foundation for later higher-level functioning will be strong or fragile. 

Babies learn within the context of their earliest relationships with trusted adults — usually with 
parents, but also with other close caregivers. As babies, the way we are held, talked to and cared for 
teaches us about who we are and how we are valued. This profoundly shapes who we will become. 
Nurturing relationships foster strong social-emotional development, which must go hand in hand 
with cognitive and physical development. Emotions drive early learning. Social-emotional 
characteristics such as persistence, the ability to forge relationships, cope with frustration, feel 
pride in accomplishments, and cooperate with peers are the skills that will carry children to success 
in school and all through life. 

This period of marvelous development is also oneof great vulnerability. Babies who do not receive 
the positive experiences they need for strong development in the first few years, who do not have 
the protective relationships that can buffer them from adverse experiences, can fall behind quickly. 
These adverse experiences — such as poverty, maltreatment, maternal depression, substance abuse, 
or environmental deprivation such as lack of heat or housing instability— can create persistent 
stress that, if not alleviated with positive early supports for babies and parents, becomes toxic to 
the developing brain. 

Disparities among different socio-economic groups in areas such as language appear as early as the 
first year of life." By age two, disparities across a wide range of cognitive and social-emotional 
indicators are clear."' Infants and toddlers who experience early adversity are more likely to 
experience developmental delays and disabilities."' Unquestionably, young children fall behind long 
before they reach the age of formal prekindergarten programs. 

Intervening Early Promotes Positive Development But Quality Infant-Toddler Services Are 
Lacking 

The good news is that program evaluation research shows effective strategies to improve the lives 
of at-risk infants and toddlers and their families. Proven approaches to supporting early 
development, several beginning in the important prenatal period, can help buffer toxic stress, 
promote stronger social-emotional foundations, and improve cognitive and language development, 
as well as promote family self-sufficiency. However, such services are in short supply. 

■ Early Head Start has been found through rigorous evaluation to have positive impacts on 
children's cognitive and language development, approaches to learning, and reducing behavior 
problems. Parents were more involved with their children's development— and remained 
engaged after their children left the program — provided more support for learning, and had 
reduced risk of depression," Less than 4% of eligible infants and toddlers are able to participate 
in Early Head Start. 

■ Evidence-Based Home Visiting, depending on the model used, has positive impacts in one or 
more domains, including child health, child development and school readiness, maternal health, 
reductions in child maltreatment, improved family economic self-sufficiency, and positive 
parenting practices."' Yet, in 2011/2012, nationwide only 13.6% of pregnant women and parents 
with infants and toddlers received a home visit, although individual states ranged from3. 7% in 
Texas to 30.6% in Minnesota."" The Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home Visiting 
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(MIECHV] program is helping states reach more at-risk families with young children with 
evidence-based services, but will expire at the end of this year if not reauthorized and funded. 

■ High-Quality Child Care has been shown to produce positive effects in the areas of early 
learning, cognitive and language development, and school achievement, as well as positive 
associations with early social and emotional development,™' Positive effects can endure into the 
adult years, particularly for children from the poorest home environments." Children under age 
3 represent 28% of children served through the Child Care and Development Block Grant. 
Nationally, half of all requests for child care referrals are for infant-toddler care,’: hut CCDBG 
serves only 1 in 6 eligible children. State reimbursement rates often are too low to ensure parents 
can access quality services, even if they can find them. 

The quality of child care for infants and toddlers is a particular concern. For 6 million infants and 
toddlers, child care is an important environment influencing their early development. We urge the 
Committee not to dismi.ss this setting as irrelevant to early learning and education simply because it 
also serves an important function for adults by enabling parents to work. Babies' brains are shaped 
by the experiences and relationships that come their way. They do not know what adults label these 
experiences. It is up to us to ensure they are of high quality. 

National and state studies consistently raise concerns about the quality of care infants and toddlers 
are receiving. National studies have found that the majority of child care for infants and toddlers is 
of fair to mediocre quality and only a small fraction is of high quality. In fact, the most recent 
national study found of infants in care, 75% of the.se were in low or mediocre quality care.»' For 
infants in child care centers, quality was higher for those living in poverty than for children living in 
near poverty— -between 100 and 200 percent of the federal poverty level.™ One study found care of 
good/developmentally appropriate quality in just over 8 percent of infant/toddler classrooms, as 
compared to nearly 24 percent of pre.school classrooms. Medium/mediocre quality care was found 
in 51 percent of infant/toddler classrooms and poor quality in over 40 percent. In preschool 
classrooms, medium/mediocre care was found in 66 percent and poor quality in 10 percent.™' State 
studies bear out these findings. A study of child care for Georgia's infants and toddlers found that 
two-thirds of infant-toddler classrooms in child care centers""' and 75% of family child care 
provider;;*'' provided care of poor quality. Georgia has a robust prekindergarten program, but 
babies and toddlers who do not receive the strong developmental support they need from the 
settings they are in early in life will truly find themselves playing catch-up at age three or four. 

Paid parental leave is the first step in supporting positive development. 1 also want to highlight for the 
Committee another important factor for getting children off to a good start in life; time with their 
parents following birth or adoption. It takes several months of focused attention to become a 
responsive caregiver to a young child, establishing a pattern that will influence the child's long-term 
cognitive, social, and emotional development.™ Parental time off facilitates the early detection of 
potential developmental delays at a time when problems can be most effectively addre.ssed and 
interventions identified to minimize them. "" Yet most employed women and men do not have 
access to paid parental leave that could help them afford to take the time off needed to build that 
nurturing bond with their children. 

Build Early Learning Policy from the Bottom Up 

Early learning policy should be built as brains are, from the bottom up. This means creating a 
continuum of services starting even before birth and reaching the most vulnerable children and 
families as early as possible. Approaching policy in this way, rather than starting in the middle and 
working down as resources and inclination permit, creates an unparalleled opportunity for true 
prevention policies that promote positive, healthy development that will resonate throughout a 
child s school career and life, increasing the individual’s well-being and future contributions to 
society. 
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In systems terms, this translates into a continuum of quality services starting at birth or during the 
prenatal period and continuing through preschool — but it must start at the earliest possible 
opportunity. Most people can envision a preschool setting and think about how to expand access for 
more children. For infants and toddlers we must ask a different question: How can we reach at-risk 
young children wherever they are and support their parents and other caregivers in giving them 
the very best developmental start? Thus the early childhood system is not just a linear continuum. 

It is also a hroad web of services that must reach children and families at home, in child care, and 
for very low income children, in comprehensive settings such as Early Head Start, 

An often overlooked component of such a system is ensuring access to early intervention services 
for infants and toddlers with developmental delays or disabilities (funded at the federal level 
through Parte of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, or IDEA], These services must be 
viewed as an integral part of any early care and learning system with the goal of giving all children 
the opportunity to reach their potential. Intervening early can help promote the success of all 
children by addressing developmental delays and disabilities before they progress too far, reducing 
or eliminating the need for co.stly special education services later on. Early identification and 
intervention can improve cognitive and social skills, lead to higher achievement and greater 
independence, and promote family competence and well-being."''i Viewing early intervention in 
this manner is especially important when discussions about prekindergarten programs look to 
reducing the need for special education services as an outcome. Achieving this goal is unlikely if 
children are not reached early, when their delays or disabilities are first detectable and more easily 
addressed. Moreover, these discussions about prekindergarten and other early learning programs 
usually focus on reaching the most at-risk families, the same families in which children have a 
higher incidence of developmental delays and disabilities. 

The work of Nobel Laureate in Economics james Heckman bears out the wisdom of a policy 
approach that starts with the youngest children. In looking at the rates of return to human capital 
investment at different ages, he found the greatest return in programs targeted in the earliest 
years.™ His economic model also shows that children who have received optimal support and 
services during the birth to three years can expect greater benefits from preschool interventions 
than children who have not had such advantages.” 

Professor Heckman is not alone. In 2012, in its report Unfinished Business: Continued Investment in 
Child Care and Early Education is Critical to Business and America's Future, the Committee for 
Economic Development updated its recommendations on early childhood education to 
^"recommend meeting the comprehensive early learning and development needs of children as 
early as possible in their lives, especially for tho.se whose healthy development is most at risk." They 
noted that in the past, "CED has called for federal and state funding sufficient to ensure access to 
high-quality preschool for all. We now amend that recommendation to include the range of high- 
quality early-childhood programs and services that have demonstrated effectiveness for children from 
birth to age five.” [emphasis added] Citing the strategies of reaching pregnant women and parents 
of infants and toddlers through programs .such as home visiting, developmental screening, high 
quality child care, and expansion of Early Head .Start, the report urged that "Business leaders should 
tell policymakers those strategies are just as important to them as preschool."™ 

Invest Greater Federal Resources, Provide Leadership on Infants and Toddlers 

We understand that the Committee is concerned about the GAO findings on the number of federal 
programs that address child care and early learning in some way. We believe only a handful of these 
programs provide substantial support for early care and education, and they were developed to 
meet different purposes or function within different contexts that allow for flexibility at the state or 
local level. 
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The most critical point for infants and toddlers is to understand both the overwhelming importance 
and the relative scarcity of federal funding for early care and learning programs for this age group. 
The Urban Institute estimates that in 2008 the federal government accounted for 78% of all public 
funding for this category of spending on children underage 3 ($3 billion federal compared with $.9 
billion state funding). For children ages 3 to 5, federal funds accounted for only 22% ($13.4 billion 
federal compared with $47.3 billion state).”" Clearly, states are not investing in the younge.st 
children, and federal support is at a minimal level, especially when we consider that almost half of 
all infants and toddlers live below 200% of the federal poverty level.™'" In 2011, less than $4 billion 
in federal funds were spent on the early care and learning of our babies and toddlers.”"' We believe 
the federal government must take the lead to ensure access to high quality services and provide 
incentives for states to invest as well. 

Resources can always be used more efficiently. But that does not mean that an underfunded 
system — one in which the federal government spends roughly $330 per capita on early learning for 
infants and toddlers when almost 6 million live in low-income families — can be expected to give the 
youngest children the strong start they need to avoid or minimize learning gaps. Such a system 
makes their efforts to fulfill their potential a greater struggle than any child should have to 
undertake and places our future competitiveness as a nation at risk. 

ZERO TO THREE supports the bipartisan Strong Start for America's Children Act with its vision for a 
high-quality birth-to-five system. However, we believe the funding for such a .system must be 
equitably distributed across the continuum so that infants and toddlers do not spend important 
years developmentally waiting for access to quality supports for their earliest learning. 

Congress should invest in our nation's young children and work with states to build services and 
systems that ensure every child has the opportunity to reach his or her potential and promote 
positive development, not playing catch-up: 

• Establish a national paid family leave program so that more parents could afford to spend 
the first weeks and months of their babies lives establishing the all-important bonds that 
are the first steps in the social and emotional development that is the bedrock of putting 
children on the road to school readiness. 

■ Expand Early Head Start and using its proven approach as a platform — through EHS- Child 
Care partnerships as well as state establishment of high quality child care programs — to 
raise the quality of early care and learning services and give many more infants and 
toddlers the chance for a strong start instead of falling behind. 

■ Ensure access to early intervention for infants and toddlers with developmental delays or 
disabilities by adequately funding Part C of IDEA. 

■ Invest in high quality child care and emphasizing the development of a quality 
infrastructure — high standards and a well-trained infant-toddler workforce — so that the 
youngest children have access to the best care from the start, long before they enter 
prekindergarten. 

■ Ensure access for three and fouryear olds to high-quality prekindergarten services, giving 
families the choice of diverse settings to meet their needs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide ZERO TO THREE’s insights to the Committee. We stand 
ready to work with you on policies that put our babies and toddlers on the path to school readiness 
and successful lives. 
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For more information on ZERO TO THREE’s recommendations for policies for children under age 3, 
see Putting Infants and Toddlers on the Path to School Readiness: A Policy Agenda for the 
Administration and the Congress. http://www.zerotothre e .org/pub lic- policv/ fedeLaI-. 
policv/2013-federal-policv-agenda.cidf 
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[Questions submitted for the record and their responses follow:] 
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March 7, 2014 


Ms. Kay E. Brov.Ti 
Director 

Education, Workforce, and Income Security 
Government Accountability Office 
441 G Street NW, Room 5157 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Ms. Brown: 

Thank you for testifying at the February 5, 20 1 4 hearing on '‘‘The Foundation for Success: 
Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America." I appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after the hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than March 28, 2014 for inclusion in the final hearing 
record. Responses should be sent to Cristin Kumar or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can 
be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Chairman John Kline (R-MN) 

1 . What types of problems can arise for parents and providers when a number of programs 
that they are eligible for, or participate in, have similar purposes, but different 
requirements? 

2. Can you describe what data gaps exist across the 45 programs that GAO identified in its 
report and how these gaps might contribute to difficulties in determining program 
effectiveness? 

Rep. Rush Holt (D-N.0 

1 . Please supplement your remarks about infant and early toddler programs with any 
additional information you feel you weren’t able to address during the hearing. 

2. Economist James Heckman’s analysis on return on investment is often cited in discussions 
about public investment in early childhood programs. His analysis shows the highest return 
on investments in the first three years. He also analyzes return on investment starting at 
age three according to whether there has been adequate investment in development during 
the first three years of life. Where such investment has occurred, the return after age three 
for an investment in preschool is greater — the higher skill base at age three enhances the 
productivity of the later investment. Where such investment has been sub-par, the return on 
investment for preschool is less.' How would you suggest we incorporate Professor 
Heckman’s analysis into our thinking about investing in the continuum of early learning, 
including early infant and toddler care programs? 


' Heckman, The Case for Investing in Disadvantaged Young Children, graph on p. 53, text on p. 54, 

httpy/hecknian equation.org.'content-'reso urc e/case-investing-dis adva ntaeed-voiing-children 
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Washington, DC 20548 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 


March 27. 2014 


The Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
House of Representatives 


The Honorable Rush Holt 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

House of Representatives 


Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Committee on Education and the Workforce 
on February 5, 2014 during the hearing on early childhood education and care. The attached 
enclosure is GAO's response to the committee’s questions for the record. If you have any 
questions, please contact me at (202) 512-7215. 

Sincerely yours, 



A- /^^cA4.,yr\/ 


Kay E. Brown, Director 
Education, Workforce, 
and income Security Issues 


Enclosure 
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Enclosure 


1 . What types of problems can arise for parents and providers when a number of programs 
that they are eligible for, or participate in, have similar purposes, but different 
requirements? 

Multiple agencies administering multiple programs with similar goals can result in confusion, 
inefficiencies, missed opportunities, and service gaps for both parents and providers. Parents 
may not be able to easily identify which programs are best suited to their child's needs and for 
which programs they are eligible. For example, eligibility criteria for Head Start, subsidized child 
care, and preschool programs differ, and parents would likely need to visit multiple locations and 
provide similar information to each program to make an informed decision about care. And this 
assumes they know about the various options, which may not always be the case. 

For providers, it may be difficult to identify and track which grants or program supports they 
could receive. Further, if they receive support from varied sources, the differing rules, 
administrative requirements, and reporting procedures could create administrative inefficiencies 
and increase opportunities for error. 


2. Can you describe what data gaps exist across the 45 programs that GAO indentified in 
its report and how these gaps might contribute to difficulties in determining program 
effectiveness? 

For some programs, relevant programmatic information is not readily available. For example. 
Education and HHS officials were unable to provide GAO with information on the number of 
children served for several programs. As GAO previously reported in 2005 and September 
2011, HHS did not collect data on working families who receive child care assistance directly 
funded by TANF, and GAO suggested that Congress may wish to require this data collection. 
Inadequate or missing data, as well as difficulties quantifying the benefits of some tax 
expenditures, can make it difficult to study the outcome of these expenditures because it is not 
possible to determine how many children benefitted or the net cost per beneficiary. Further, 
given the fragmented nature of how these programs are administered, no single agency collects 
information on the numbers of children served overall, the numbers receiving benefits from 
multiple programs, the results of these services, and the numbers of children who need but are 
not receiving services. 


3. Please supplement your remarks about infant and early toddler programs with any 
additional information you feel you weren’t able to address during the hearing. 

As we noted in our testimony, of the 12 programs we identified as having an explicit purpose of 
providing early learning and child care services, half primarily serve children under five. These 
include: the Race to the Top’s Early Learning Challenge; Special Education Grants for Infants 
and Families: Special Education- Preschool Grants; Head Start; Indian Child and Family 
Education; and the General Services Administration’s Child Care Program. While we did not 
examine the programs for service to infants and toddlers specifically, some of the programs we 
identified,'such as Head Start and the Child Care and Development Block Grant, serve infants 
and toddlers along with children in other age groups, while others, such as Special Education- 
Grants for Infants and Families, primarily serve infants and toddlers or their families. 
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In previous work we have found that little is known about the effectiveness of some programs 
that target young children. For example, in 2010 we found that too little research is available to 
identify the outcomes of the Child and Adult Care Food Program, whose target population 
includes infants and toddlers in certain nonresidential child care centers, family, or group day 
care homes.' 


4. Economist James Heckman’s analysis on return on investment is often cited in 

discussions about public investment in early childhood programs. His anaiysis shows 
the highest return on investment in the first three years. He also analyzes return on 
investment starting at age three according to whether there has been adequate 
investment in development during the first three years of life. Where such investment 
has occurred, the return after age three for an investment in preschool is greater — the 
higher skill base at age three enhances the productivity of later investment. Where such 
investment has been sub-par, the return on investment for preschool is less. How would 
you suggest we incorporate Professor Heckman’s analysis into our thinking about 
investing in the continuum of early learning, including early infant and toddler 
programs?^ 


We cannot answer this question at this time. We have not reviewed Dr. Heckman's research in 
detail, nor have we studied the overall body of research in this area. However, designing and 
administering programs in a way that is consistent with research can help ensure that resources 
are used to the best advantage. 


'See GAO, Domestic Food Assistance: Complex System Benefits Millions but Additional Efforts Could Address 
Potential Inefficiency and Overlap among Smaller Programs. GAO-10-346. (Washington, D.C. April 15, 2010), 

^Heckman, The Case for Investing in Disadvantaged Young Children, graph on p. 53, text on p, 54, 
http://www.heckmanequation.org/content/resource/case-investing-disadvantaged-young-children 
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March?, 2014 


Ms. Harriet Dichter 

Executive Director 

Delaware Office of Early Learning 

fhe Carvel Building 

820 North French Street, 5th Floor 

Wilmington. DE 19801 

Dear Ms. Dichter: 

Thank you for testifying at the February 5, 2014 hearing on “77ie Foundation for Success: 
Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America C I appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after the hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than March 28, 2014 for inclusion in the final hearing 
record. Responses should be sent to Cristin Kumar or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can 
be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Rep. Rush Holt (D-NJ) 

1 . Please supplement your remarks about infant and early toddler programs with any 
additional information you feel you weren’t able to address during the hearing. 

2. Economist James Heckman’s analysis on return on investment is often cited in discussions 
about public investment in early childhood programs. His analysis shows the highest return 
on investments in the first three years. He also analyzes return on investment starting at 
age three according to whether there has been adequate investment in development during 
the first three years of life. Where sueh investment has occurred, the return after age three 
for an investment in preschool is greater — the higher skill base at age three enhances the 
productivity of the later investment. Where such investment has been sub-par, the return on 
investment for preschool is less.' How would you suggest we incorporate Professor 
Heckman’s analysis into our drinking about investing in the continuum of early learning, 
including early infant and toddler care programs? 

Rep. Jared Polis (D-CO) 

1 . You mentioned in your testimony that Race to the Top Early Learning Challenge funds 
have been critical to Delaware’s efforts to create a strong, integrated state-community 
effort to improve early education for children and their families. In Colorado, we were also 
fortunate to receive a $44.8 million grant in phase two of the Early Learning Challenge, in 
order to improve school readiness for Colorado’s youngest learners. How were you able to 
leverage that federal funding to improve your entire early childhood system? 

2. Studies have shown that children who attend high-quality preschool have the environment 
necessary for healthy brain development, which benefits them throughout litc. That’s why 
I introduced the Continuum of Learning Act, which would improve the quality of early 
childhood education by improving early learning standards, certification, training, and 
coordinating early learning programs and elementary schools so that children have a 
supportive transition from preschool to elementary school, I was very pleased that these 
provisions arc included in Ranking Member Miller’s Strong Start for America’s Children 
Act, of which I am a proud cosponsor. How can we improve the alignment between 
developmentally appropriate preschool instruction and our K-3 system? 


Heckman, The Case for Investing in Disadvantaged Young Children, graph on p. 53, text on p. 54, 
littpy/lieckjTiaiieguation.org /contenl/resource/case-investinn-d isad vantaged-voijnn-d iildren 
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n|« DELAWARE 
OFFICE OF 
1. EARLY LEARNING 

Great Tomorrows Begin Today 


Responses of Harriet Dichter, Executive Director, Delaware Office of Early Learning 


To Additional Questions from the Committee on Education and the Workforce 


May 21, 2014 


Representative Rush Holt: 

1. More Resources on infants and Toddlers 

Babies Use Verbs to Learn New Nouns. Babies learning speech figure out what an object is by listening 
to others talk about what that object does. When babies learn to talk, they pay close attention to 
grammar. Specifically verbs. A new study shows that hearing what an object does is how they learn what 
an object is. http://www.scientiflcamerican.cofn/podcast/episode/infants-use-verbs-thev-know-to-learn-new- 
npuns/ 

The Youngest Americans: A Statistical Portrait of infants and Toddlers In the US. Child Trends has 
produced a statistical portrait of infants and toddlers nationwide that pulls together the latest facts on 
demographics, child health and development, parental well-being, neighborhood and family context, 
and public/private supports. The report has great information for trainers and technical assistance 
providers, leaders, policy makers, and other folks who care about our youngest children. 
http://www.chndtrends .org/ wp-content/uptoads/2013/ll/MCCQRMICK-FINAL.pdf 

Continuity of Care for infants and Toddlers 

• Christine Snyder's article for High Scope underscores the importance of continuity of care as a 
key strategy caregivers can use to develop strong, supportive, and respectful relationships with 
the infants and toddlers in their care. 

http://www.htghscope.org/fi}e/Newsandlnformation/ReSourceReprints/Sprine2011/lt'sGoodToSeeYou 

72.pdf 

• What Do We Mean by Continuity of Care in Out-Of-Home Settings? describes effective 
approaches for building the connections between very young children and caregivers. 

http://eclkc.ohs.acf.hhs.gov/hslc/tta- 

svstem/teaching/eecd/curriculum/planning/what%20do%20we%20mean%20bv%20contlnu{tv%20of%20ca 

re%20in%20out-of-home%20settings.htm 


clasp's PowerPoint presentation { Why Continuity of Care is So Important to Babies and Toddlers 
Qnd_How to Support It) provides clear illustrations of why security and attachment are so important for 
infants and toddlers. http://www.clasp.org/resources-and-Publications/publication-l/CoC-for-PDt-June- 

2010.pdf 
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2. Impiications of Professor James Heckman's Work 

Professor Heckman's work underscores the idea that we wiii maximize the productivity and contribution 
of our children by recognizing that they are learning from birth. Our continuum of early childhood 
options for families should start with our young children, including our infants. Currently we have fewer 
early childhood opportunities available for our youngest infants and toddlers, and within those 
opportunities, an insufficient focus on quality. As we consider our public investment in early childhood 
and early learning, we should be mindful of the more limited access to quality for families with infants 
and toddlers, and also take into account higher costs for these program services due to the importance 
of individualized services and of the safety issues involved in infant services. IN addition to more 
deliberate balancing our public policy and investments, we should be careful not to segregate the 
relatively new investment In home visiting through the ACA and the work done in early childhood 
education through both US Ed and HHS. These programs, together, help create a continuum, but the 
federal policy does not necessarily make this easier to happen, and there is no federal policy that 
provides incentives to the states to do so. 


Rep. Jared Polis 

1. integrated Efforts to Support Quality Early Childhood Education 

Delaware has used the resources from the Early Learning Challenge to drive forward a reform strategy 
focusing on a comprehensive approach, broadened partnerships, improved quality, and improved 
accountability. Our progress report is attached to this document to show how the federal funds were 
leveraged to help accelerate the pace of change for the children and families in Delaware. 

2. Alignment Between Preschool Instruction and System 

This issue of how we have learning or instructional alignment between the early education programs for 
our youngest learners prior to K entry with those attending K-3 is of critical importance. Some of the 
ways in which this can be addressed include investing in and improving the expectations for our early 
learning and K-3 teachers. For the early learning teachers this would mean improving the underlying 
degrees so that we see AA and BA teachers in classrooms who are paid comparably to their K-12 
counterparts. For all teachers, early learning and K-3, insist on incorporating the state's early learning 
standards into their course of study, whether as part of a teacher certification program or not, and make 
sure that higher education faculty are knowledgeable about and teaching the tools that the states are 
using to screen and assess children's learning and development. This would also include using the 
results to improve practice. As teachers enter the workforce, provide for joint continuing education for 
them so that they are brought together on core substantive areas and can work in teams to develop 
their skills and expertise. Insist that leadership requirements for both early learning and K-3 leaders 
include knowledge and expertise that encompasses all of early learning, including child development, 
program design, assessment, etc. Ensure that the early learning standards and Common Core standards 
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are well-aligned and then used to drive professional development and support for teachers and leaders. 
Likewise, add the missing elements to the K-3 standards that are in early childhood, such as approaches 
to learning and social-emotional domains, and provide support across the early learning and K-3 sectors 
for incorporating and using this knowledge in the classroom. Use the same formative assessment tools 
in the early learning and K-3 programs, and make sure that the teachers are jointly trained on the use of 
the tool, and can see the child's results from previous years so that they can do a better job with 
continuity and alignment. Moving beyond the supports for the teachers and leaders, there are 
opportunities to better partner with families in each system and to create a more continuous approach 
for sharing information with families, and engaging with them in a mutually respectful manner that 
supports the child's learning and development in this context. In the previous example around 
formative assessment, parents could have information shared with them on a continuous basis about 
their child's progress if this approach were to be used. Finally, in Delaware we have created readiness 
teams that voluntarily bring together early childhood and school leaders, along with families, civic 
leaders, and health and social service representatives, to focus on what they can do at the local level to 
improve school readiness. Many of these voluntary group are focusing on issues of alignment and 
transition, and the work is energizing for those involved. The hope is that these groups can start 
meaningful local initiatives that can then inform more systematic efforts across the state. 

This is a critical topic, and has proven very difficult for people to work on at a practical level. I applaud 
you for your focus on this and for the core understanding that alignment embraces the many programs 
and leaders who are dedicated to young children and their families and communities. 


Enc. 

Delaware Early Learning Challenge Progress Report 2012-13 
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r«|«DiL^vmRE 

OFFICE OF 
fc iARi:r LEARNING 

Great Tomorrows Begin Today 


Dear Reader: 

We are pleased to report that Delaware is making progress in Its efforts to ensure that aii of 
Delaware's youngest learners have access to quality early childhood learning since being 
awarded an Early Learning Challenge federal grant in 2012. 

"It takes a village to raise a child." Our "village" includes the strong leadership of Governor Jack 
Msrkell and support of the Delaware legislature and hundreds of partners who remain focused on 
building a system for early learning and child development services that will serve children with 
high needs, including those who are low-income, children with disabilities and dual 
language learners, in order to improve children's outcomes and readiness for school and for life. 

Delaware's approach to accomplishing our goal of building a sustainable system is broken into four 
goals; 

Goal 1; Expand comprehensive screening and follow-up for young children 
Goal 2; Expand number of Stars programs and high needs children in Stars 
Goal 3: Build connections between early learning and K-12 schools 
Goal 4; Sustain a thriving statewide early learning system 

This report highlights key accomplishments at the midpoint of the four-year grant and insight into 
our plans for the remaining two years of the grant. 

Everyone involved knows that a great deal of work remains to reach our goals, but we also share in 
the celebration of our accomplishments to date. 

Together with the staff of the Office of Early Learning and our dedicated partners, I look forward 
with great anticipation to the rest of the pieces being put into place so that all families can be 
confident that their child will get a great start! 

Harriet Dichter, 

Executive Director 
Office of Eariy Learning 


OF f-JCEOF EARLY LEARNING: Nancy Widdoes, Deputy Direttor- Evelyn Keating, Program Manager - Brandi Miller, Program Manager - 
Susan Mitciiell, Senior Advisor - Jason Gardner, Manager, Finance and Admimstratkm- RanieGood, Direaor, Early Learning Business 
Partnerships - April Montgomery and lyar^nah Walton-Bacon, AdministraKve Assistants 
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GOAL 


Expand Comprehensive Screening 
& Follow-up for Young Children 



WHY IT MATTERS: 

Early identification of developmental delays or disabilities in children birth to age five is critical. Issues with 
vision, hearing, coordination, speech, cognitive development and social/emotional challenges, if left 
unidentified and unaddressod, can interfere in a child's path of learning, growth and development. Once issues 
are identified through early screening, families are linked with appropriate services to address the issues and 
help young children develop to their fullest potential. Such interventions are most effective and cost-efficient 
when delivered early, 
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GOAL 1-STRATEGY 1: 

Engage health care providers to screen more children 

What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

» Utilized a standardized screening instrument to identify children with deveiopmentai challenges and link them to 
appropriate supports and services. By employing this best practice, more than 22,755 young children have been 
screened since the Challenge grant began in 2012, closing in on the goal of 25,000. Of those, 8,360 children were 
screened at least once by Nemours. The screening instrument promoted for use by the Challenge is the PEDS 
{Parent Evaluation of Developmental Status). 

t. : - ■; ‘j<j dime m tlw ClwUei'ige by 

» Engage more health providers and practicesin using the PEDS tool to screen more young children. 


GOAL 1-STRATEGY 2; 

Link more chHdren and their famines to follow-up services 


What^s been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

® Beginning in 2013, the Office of Early Learning broadened the base of providers conducting deveiopmentai 
screening by funding training to Delaware Stars programs on the Ages and Stages Questionnaire, a tool 
designed for use by early childhood programs. 

* More than 22,000 people have been reached through nearly 500 community events by Health Ambassadors 

with Challenge funding support, exceeding targets on both indicators. Through this outreach, community 
residents identify their needs for services for young children and their families and are referred to 
community services. . . 

* Nearly 2,150 callers seeking young child services were assisted by the Help Me Grow 211 information and 
referral service, funded in part through the Challenge. This service is growing as a community re.sourcG, 
with 329 calls in 2012 compared to 1,820 calls in 2013 which exceeded the target. 

* Through the expanded outreach funded by the Challenge grant, 2,150 infants and toddlers, birth to age three 
years were assessed for deve!opmef>tai disabilities, exceeding the target goal. In addition, the families of these 
young children were linked to services as indicated by the assessment. 

to -be the Chadenge ■by'..WX5 ? 

* Increase the number of children receiving developmental screening through early childhood programs 
in Delaware Stars, with linkage to services where indicated by the screen results. 

* Enhance referral practices by ensuring that health providers have the information they need to make 
informed referrals, linking families and children with services needs to community services in place. 
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GOAL 1-STRATEGY 3: 

strengthen young child mental health services 


What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

• Delaware's capacityto provide Early Childhood Mental Health Consultation |ECMHC) to early 
childhood program staff has more than doubled, increasing licensed behavioral health 
consultants from 4.5 to 10, ensuring that this high-demand service of the Children's Department 
is available to all Delaware Stars programs. 

• More than 140 early childhood programs have received this consultation service, with 114 
(80%) of those programs in Delaware Stars. Nearly 900 child-specific consultab'ons were 
provided and a 97% success rale in preventing expulsions was maintained. 

• More than 765 early childhood staff have been trained by ECMHC in Child-Adult Relationship 
Enhancement (CARE), exceeding the goal of 480 by 2013. CARE is a six hour professional 
development course providing concrete effective strategies to create and maintain positive 
relationships with young children and has high participant satisfaction ratings. 

• Consultant-provided training has expanded and enhanced the professional development offerings 
to early childhood program staff. Thirty (30) early educators have completed Teacher Child 
Interaction Training (TCtT), exceeding the goal of 25. TCIT is an up-to-10 week on site intensive 
training by ECMHC for early educators focusing on the development of highly effective classroom 
management .skills. 

• Access to young child mental health treatment has been expanded significantly with nearly 90 
community therapists receiving clinical training on the use of Parent-Child Interaction Therapy 
(PCiT), exceeding the target of 62 clinicians to be trained. 

What's dom m the by 2iUS^. . 

• Early childhood programs will continue to receive technical assistance, coaching and training 
through the early childhood mental health consultation service to enhance skills in developing 
positive relationships and interactions with young children and promotion of young child mental 
health. 

• More community therapists will detrained in young child-specific mental health treatment to 
further expand access for Delaware's children and families. 



WHY IT MATTERS: 

Quality early learning experiences prepare young children for success in school and in life. Brain science shows that 
children's brains are 90% developed by age five. Early childhood programs interested in continuous quality 
improvement can voluntarily join Delaware Stars, the state's quality rating and improvement program. More 
Delaware Stars programs means more positive foundational early learning experiences for our youngest learners 
(birth to age five years) through more accessible quality early learning programs for families with young children. 
And with the public subsidy, “Purchase of Care" young children are not denied positive early learning 
experiences due to family income concerns. 
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GOAL 2”STRATEGY 1: 

Provide financial incentives for Stars programs serving high needs children 


lVft 0 t's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

e The Infrastructure Fund, created as a financial incentive for Delaware Stars programs serving children with 
high needs, has supported 33 Stars programs with more than $300,000 to increase program quality via 
facility or technology improvements and achieve higher Star quality ratings. 

* Tiered financial reimbursement, designed to provide a financial incentive to top tier quality Stars programs 
to enroll and serve children with high needs, has contributed to the overall incentives for Stars programs to 
aspire to and reach higher quality ratings. The number of Stars programs receiving these financial 
incentives nearly doubled, from 65 in the first quarter of 2013 to nearly 130 in the fourth quarter of 2013, 

a positive trend, increasing the number of children with high needs in top tier Stars programs. 

* Commissioned national expert to anaiy2e the cost model for Delaware Stars 

I'i/n'SE''":-: srsfj to fee done in- the Challenge- by 2015? 

* implement Stars Enhancements, which include Increased tiered reimbursement for Star 4 and 5 programs 
serving infants, toddlers and preschoolers; more equitable grant awards in line with enrollment; and new 
financial incentives for infant enrollment in Star 4 and 5 programs. 

« Continue to promote the infrastructure Fund as a way to help Stars programs increase program quality and 
achieve higher Star ievel-s, increasing programs in the top rated tiers of Delaware Stars. 



Tom Carper and Governor Jack MarkeJl 
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GOAL 2-STRATEGY 2: 

Support programs moving through Delaware Stars 

What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

e increased the number of eariy learning programs participating in Delaware Stars at the close of 
2013 to 435, exceeding the target of 405 programs, and a near four-fold increase from the 134 
programs participating in 2011. 

• Exceeded the target of 40% with 42% of all Stars programs in the top hers of quality (Star 3, 4 or 
5 ratings), 

• Served more than 6,300 high needs children (42% ) in Stars top tier programs by the end of 2013, 
exceeding the Challenge target of 35%. The percent of children with high needs who participated 
in any Stars program was 67% {10,011}, exceeding the 2013 target of 50%. 

» Enhanced by a Delaware-led community of practice support, the' Early Learning Leadership 
Initiative (ELLl) reached 86 early educators who are gaming the Director's credential via the 
nationally recognized McCormick Center's online leadership curriculum exceeding the target 
of 75. Another 113 participants are ready to start the next leadership learning series in 2014. 

« Expanded and enhanced well-received specialty technical assistance for programs in Delaware 
Stars in new areas such as developmental screening, formative child assessment, infant/toddlers 
and nutrition and health. 

• Expanded and enhanced professional development, with newly developed opportunities, . 
resulting in more early educators obtaining additional education and training, e.g. 560+ eariy 
childhood staff trained to use a standardized tool for developmental screening of young children 
and 580 early childhood staff obtained one or more of the newly developed specialized expertise 
credentials. Indicators of enhanced workforce professional development. 

' be'dofie in the CHaUenge by201S? 

• Based on Study finding and the feedback and input from participating stakeholders, 
enhancements to the Delaware Stars program will be offered beginning in 2014. Stars 
Enhancements 2014 apply both to centers and family child care programs serving infants, . 
toddlers and preschool age children. 

• These enhancements improve financial incentives; improve supports; increase accountability; 
and increase transparency. The goal is to provideour early childhood educators with the best 
possible tools for teaching children, and to elevate the status of the profession to the critical 
value they provide in the lives of children, families and our communities. 

• By the end of the Challenge four-year grant, Delaware'starget is to have 442 early childhood 
programs participating in Delaware Stars, with 65% of those programs in the top tiers of quality, 
further expanding access to quality early learning programs for young children and, particularly, 
children with high needs. 

• By 2015, meet the Challenge target of 78% of children with high needs enrolled in Delaware 
Stars programs and of those, 58% attend Delaware Stars top tier programs. 
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GOAL 2-STRATEGY 3 : 

Provide ffnancla! incentives for education and retention of Stars 

early educators 

What^s been accompHshedin the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

* Newly created in 2013, the Compensation, Retention and Education (CORE] Awards now provide 
financial incentives for education and retention of Delaware Stars early educators. A total of 
1,337 individual financial awards, totaling more than $3.8 million, have been made to early 
educators based on increased education and professional development. 

ta be dane m the Chalie^^ge by MIS?- 

* Continue to provide early childhood staff and programs with financial awards in recognition of 
increased education and professional development. 
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WHY IT MATTERS 


As U. S. Secretary of Ediicatior> Arne Duncan stated at the 2009 National Association for the Education of 
Young Children Conference, "Now if we are to prevent the achievement gap and develop a cradle to career 
educational pipeline, early learning programs are going to have to be better integrated with the K-1.2 system." 
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GOAL 3-STRATEGY 1: 

impiement Delaware Early Learner Survey 

What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

® The Delaware Early Learner Survey, a new kindergarten entry child assessment, has been created 
through the Challenge with the active involvement and support of kindergarten teachers across the 
state and the Delaware State Education Association. Challenge grant targets have been exceeded: 
63% (315) of Delaware’s 500 kindergarten teachers conducted the survey with more than 6,630 
children participating in 2013. This early success has laid the groundwork for full implementation in 
2014 and 2015, when all public kindergarten teachers and children statewide will participate. 

• In 2013, the newly created Family Engagement Survey Pilot was successfully implemented as part 
of the Delaware Early learner Survey. At least 70% of families participated in providing informab'on 
about their child and family at the outset of the school year, helping each teacher learn more about 
each child's personal interests and previous educational experience and aiding in the development 
of relationships between teachers and their student's families. 

U/hat's stffl to he- dope in the Chtsllenge by MIS ?-" ' 

• starting in 2014, all public school kindergarten teachers will assess all kindergarten students using 
the Delaware Early Learner Survey. The resulting information about kindergarten students and their 
families will aid in developing individualized teaching approaches to student.s and in engaging 
families early, a practice shown to benefit children's learning. 


GOAL 3-STRATEGY 2: 

Create Readiness Teams in high needs communities to build 
early childhood and K-12 links 

What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

* Nineteen (19) Delaware Readiness Teams successfully competed for Early Learning Challenge grant 
funds. Each team includes parents, educators and community leaders and each is located in an 
high-needs area. The teams developed innovative strategies and action plans in 2013 designed 

to help create and sustain enhanced linkages between early learning and the K-12 system in their 
communities. .. 

¥1*01% to be ifcsm f» the-.ChnIierige by- MI'S?-. 

• Delaware Readiness Teams will implement their action plans to create and forge new linkages 
between early learning and K-12 systems in 2014 and 2015. 
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GOAL 3-STRATEGY 3: 

Link high school and college professional development fo' . ■ • ■ 
educators 

What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challengt ..i..' ■■ 

• An analysis of course content from institutions that offer both associate and bacheloi 
childhood degrees was completed, assessing alignment to Delaware's Early Learning Faci’tJ.nion-. 
and Workforce Competencies. 

• Delaware's Training for Early Care and Education {TECE 1 and 2), a well-used credential in iMi-v 
learning is being revised and enhanced with updated information reflecting current prachct’. 
additional rigor and remediation strategies. This two-part course is used as a qualifie 

the early childhood workforce. The enhanced courses will demonstrate alignment to Ihe Child 
Development Association {CDA} and Delaware's colleges' introductory early childhoo 
for articulation. 

• Poiytech Vocational Technical School has offered early childhood classes in cooperation with 
the Delaware Technical Community College for its high school students that are specializing in 
early childhood. They are taking Delaware Tech’s introductory courses during their hi * * * 
experience and upon successful completion, are obtaining as many as 9 credits that wfli diroct'y 
articulate to Delaware Tech's early childhood program upon graduation. The tuition costs are 
currently being paid for by the Chailenge Grant. 

» High school students interested in majoring In early childhood now receive support for college 
entry exams to increase successful entry into institutions of higher education. 

' ' ' donemthe.Cha^^e?^geby-3QlS? 

• To enhance alignment, identified strengths and gaps will be shared with the higher education 
institution.s. in addition, a resource tool kit will be provided to assist the schools' development 
of additional content In the gap areas. 


• Complete the revision of TECE 1 and 2 to reflect emerging trends, best practices and remediaiion 
strategies. .... 
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GO 


Create a sustainable system with strong parent 
and community engagement and advocacy 


WHY IT MATTERS: 


Delaware is committed to excellence in early learning, both to support individual children and their families 
and to support development of a well-educated and qualified work force overtime. Gains made through the 
Challenge grant which are critical to the sustainability of a statewide quality early learning system arc es.sential 
if Delaware is to .succeed in preparing young children for school and life and competing successfully for 
economic development. 
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GOAL 4-STRATEGY 1: 

Use data to inform quality improvement and sustainability 


What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

« Measures of key indicators are tracked monthly to ensure progress is being made toward the 
Challenge grant goals and challenges to implementation are identified and addressed by the 
Early Learning Leadership Team comprised of leaders from the three participating state agencies 
and the Office of Early Learning. 

» The RAND Corporation was selected as Delaware's evaluation partner for the Delaware Stars 

program. 

• Federal funding agencies conducted an early childhood data survey and readiness assessment 
to guide the state's next steps in development of an early childhood integrated data system 
{ECIDS). 

» The Office of Early Learning, in collaboration with the Delaware Department of Education, 
applied for private foundation funding to accelerate the state's movement toward an early 
childhood integrated data system ECIDS. 

ntiii to be dam 'm the ChaBefi0- .fy 201B? 

» Complete the RAND Corporation evaluation of the Delaware Stars Program; 

• Develop a concrete plan for next steps for Delaware, informed by the federal early childhood 
data experts' report; • 

• implement the next steps for integrated early childhood data. 
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GOAL 4-STRATEGY 2: 

Engage community leaders, including parents, as informed 
advocates for early learning 


What’s been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

» Family outreach conducted at hundreds of community events across the state, reached thousands 
of families with young children, increasing awareness of the importance of quality early learning for 
young children and helping families learn that they can use the Delaware Stars as a guide to finding 
quality early childhood programs. 

« A new website, developed by the Office of Early Learning to support families with young children, 
has had more than 7,600 unique visitors during its first six months in 2013. The website is focused 
on providing families with resources to help provide quality early learning and includes a tab that 
connect them with an easy-to-use database to locate a Delaware Stars program convenient to 
them; a tab that explains why quality matters; a tab that provides insight into brain development; 
and a tab that offers tips and resources for early learning at home. 

» Nearly 5,000 individuals subscribe to receive the newly created monthly Delaware Early Childhood 
E-News, indicating a high level of Interest in quality early childhood programs in our state. 

• A new Commission on Early Education and the Economy was created by the Delaware Business 
Roundtable's Committee on Education to increase awareness among businesses in Delaware of the 
value of public investment in quality early learning to benefit young children and their families as 
well as our state's economy. 

• Communication training workshops were developed and offered in 2013, supporting community 
leaders and advocates of quality early learning by equipping them with the strategies, skills and 
materials needed to effectively communicate unified messaging when speaking about the importance 
of quality early learning for young children and the good value for investment of public funds. 

• In 2012, the inaugural statewide Delaware Stars program recognition celebration was held, attracting 
over 400 participants. In 2013, Delaware Stars program recognition celebrations were held locally 
with one in each of Delaware’s three counties. More than 400 individuals from across the state, 
including state legislators and other state leaders gathered to celebrate the success of Delaware 
Stars and particularly those programs moving up in quality rating. 


to de m 'tM 


Confinue family outreach and promotion of the E-news, 
website, Facebook, Twitter and Pinterest supports developed 
by the Office of Early Learning for families with young children 
and for our community. 


Confinue to conduct training for parents and community leaders 
to help them develop the skills they are seeking to become 
strong advocates for quality early learning in Delaware. 
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GOAL 4-STRATEGY 3: 

Provide leadership for system development and sustainability 


What's been accomplished in the first two years of the Challenge grant? 

• Governor Markeli launched a new Delaware Eariy Childhood Strategic Plan, developed by the 
Delaware Early Childhood Council with broad community support to provide guidance to future 
system development. 

* The Delaware Eariy Childhood Council created four new standing committees that align with the 
four goals of the Challenge grant, with chairs recognized across the state as strong community 
ieaders, contributing strong advocacy and oversight to strengthen system development and 
sustainability. 

« More than 150 Challenge partners participated in the first Early Childhood All Partners Meeting, 
co-sponsored by the Delaware Early Childhood Couricil and the Office of Early Learning in 2013, 
a clear demonstration the strength and breadth of our state's full community commitment to 
develop and sustain a comprehensive early childhood system here. Successes were celebrated, 
new connections made across those working to advance the four goal areas and critical review 
led to identification of opportunities for improvement and enhanced interdependency to 
strengthen the emerging early learning system. 

I ' 1 ditheintlie-ChCfflef'fg'ebf iOTS ? " 

* Convene another Early Childhood All Partners Meeting to inform next steps in grant implementation 
and system development. 

• Continue to develop careful, strategic planning for sustaining the parts of the Challenge that 
work best to secure the gains and advance Delaware in its quest for comprehensive statewide 
early learning system that will prepare young children for success in school and in life. 

OcIdw<)r« Btuiness Roufvitable^ 
Commiuion on Early iaarning and the 
Economy. 

Tap Row; Casey Melsofi, Corporafion 
Service Conipiiiiy; Kim fretnont Fortunatq, 
Campbell Soup; Ed Dulln, Independent 
Newspapers; Jeff Casielltino, Shaw-Keller, 
LLP; Mkhoel Pasmussen. Painted Stave 
Disnilery; William Man.DF Community 
Foundation; Charles McOowetl, Patter 
Anrkrson Corrooa, LLP; Daryl Givham, 

JP Morgan Chase; Halsey Spniance. DF 
Museunt of Natural History. 

Middle Row; tynne Howard, Lynne Howard 
Consulting, LLC; Polly Mervine Adorns, 
Fouxhulous FX; Meredith Stewart Tweedie, 
DF. Department of Justice; Lynn Kakiohn, 
Fauxbulous FX; Jocelyn Stewart, Barclays; 
Eilie Corbett Hartnum, veritext Legal 
Solutions; Tora Elliott. Fish fUchordson; 
liso Hash'rKis-Sficppcr.'d. OL Technical and 
Community College, 

Seated; Nicholas M. Morsinl. Jr.. Co-Choir, 
PNCGanir Delaware; Governor Jock 
Markeli; Paul H. Harrell, Jr., Co-Chair. DC 
Department of Sducotian; Horne! Dichter, 
DE Office of Early leamhg. 
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PARTNERS - GOAL 1 

t cl g ro Ag.-' & 

t dira/ASa 

1.1 t VV^iffi 


in:’ Hm!!!'] Care Services 



Delaware Children's Department, 



Dolawai't; Oepartnisrit of Health 
and Snda! Services, Divisions 
o! Public Health and 
ManageiTient Services 

Delaware Fady Childhood 
CoMiidl, Comm'ttee on A 
Healthy Start for Alt Children 

Help We Grow 21i 
la Red Health Center 

Nemourf Health and 
Prevention Services 

Participating Delaware Stars 
Programs using ASQ screen 

Participating Health Providers 
usihE PEDS screen 

Participating parents/familips 
of you tig cittldren screened 

Rode! f oLindafion o! Delaware 
Social Ventures Partners 
United Way of Delaware, !nc. 

University of Delaware Insbtute 
for fixcelkrnce in Early Childhood 


PARTNERS -GOAL 2 

Barclays Bank 

Cliiid Assessment Task Force 

CORE Compensation, Education 
and Retention Awards Adviso.'V 
Committee 

Delaware Depamnent of Educatien 

Deiaware Association for Education 
of YoungChiidren (DAEYC) 

Delaware Department of Health 
and Social Services, Divisions of 
Social Services and Management 
Services 

Delaware Department of Services 
for Chi’dren, Youth arnl Their 
Families, Division of Family 
Services and the Office of Child . 
Care Licensing 

Delaware Early Childhood Courtcil, 
Committee on High Quality 
Early Childhood Programs and 
Professionals 

Delaware Stars 

Delaware Stars Evaluation Advisory 
Committee 

Delaware Stars Task Force 
Early Qilldhood Policy Research 

Easter Seals of Delaware and 
Maryland's Eastern Shore 

Infrastructure Grant Advisory 
Committee 

Deana Lukowski, TSi Gold 
Assessment Technical As^stant 

Kim Means, Child Care Systems 
.S|>eci3lisl, Office of Child Care, 

U.S Department of Health and 
Human Services 

National Louis University, 
McCormick Center for Safiy 
Childhood Leadership 

Nemours Health and Prevention 
Service 

Oldham innovative Research • 

Participating Families and Ffrc^ms 
in Delaware Stars 

iWiO Corporation 

Rode! Foundation of Dela ware 

Teach for America, Delaware , 

Kathy Thornburg, Ph.O Early 
LeamingChalleoge Technical . 
Assistance Specialist 

United Wav of Delaware, inc; 

Univeraitv of Deiaware instifote for 
Excellence in Early Childhood, 
Delaware Stars Program and 
Delaware Stars Task Force 


Jamie W^co. ASQ Technical 



PARTNERS - GOAL 3 
Charter Schools Newark 


Delaware Department of 
Education, Consumer Sciences 
Services and Skilled and 
Technical Services 

Delaware Early Childhood Center 

Delaware Early childhood Council, 
Committee on -An Aligned and 
Effective Early learning System, 
Birth Through Third Grads 

Deiaware Esriy Learner Survey 
Advisory Committee 

Delaware Readiness Teams 
(DEL TEAMS) 

Delaware State University 

Delaware State Education 
Association 

Delaware Technical Community 
College 

Del TEAMS Advisory Committee 

Higher education Partnership 
Workgroup 

Kindergarten teachers, 
administrators and support staff 

K-2 Standards Committee 
Lakeshore Learning 

Nemours Health and Prevention 
Services 

New Castle County Vocational 
Technical School 

Newcastle County Vo- Tech District 

Participating Public and Charter 
Schools 

PNC Bank 

Polytech Hi^i School 
Rodel Foundation of Delaware 

Springfield College, Wilmington 
Campus 

Sussex Vocational and Technical 
High School 

Teaching Strategies, Inc. 

Tech Prep Delaware 
United VYay of Delaware, inc, 

Untversityof Delaware, Center for 
Applied Demography and Survey 
Research and Institute for 
Excdlenca in Early Childhood 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hi!!, Frank Porter Graham 
Center 

Widener University 
Wilmington Univ^sity 


PARTNERS -GOAL 4 



Cirtos Dipras. FamilvOutreadi 


Gcisins-Vvilliams Associates, loc„ 

Aruiicw Geroski, Communications 
Consultant 

Derna-Msfie King, CommunicEfions 
and Marketing 

Just in Tims! Communications 

Kelly Swanson, Comniunications 
consultant 

Office vaf'Eariy Learning 
CoinmiuHca lions Review Panel 

Participating parents/farnilies of 
young children 

Penn Cinema on the Riverfront .. 
iMAX 

Fepperlillle, Inc. 

Rebecca Perry, Family Outreach 
Consultant 

Rodel Foundation of Delaware 
United Way of Deiaware. inc. 
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HOWARD P -BUCK' McKEON, CALIFORNIA 
JOE WILSON. SOUTH CAROLINA 
VIRGINIA FOXX, NORTH CAROLINA 

KENNY (AARCHANT, TEXAS 
Duncan hunter. California 
DAWD P. ROE, TENNESSEE 
GLENN THOMPSON. PENNSYLVANIA 
TIM WALBERG. MICHIGAN 
MATT SALMON ARIZONA 
EJRL rr GUTHRIE. KENTUCKY 
SCOTT OfNJAHLAIS. TENNESSEE 
TODD ROKITA, INDIANA 
LARRY BUCSHON, INDIANA 
TREY GOWDY. SOUTH CAROLINA 
I..CIU BARLETTA PENNSYLVANIA 
JOSEPH .1. HECK. NEVADA 
SUSAN W. BROOKS. INDIANA 
RICHARD HUDSON. NORTH CAROLINA 
LUKE MESSER. INDIANA 



COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND THE WORKFORCE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2181 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. DC 20515-6100 


MINORITY MEMBERS 


Senior Dernocratic Me/Dber 

ROBERT C -BOOBY- SCOTT, VIRGINIA 
RUBEK HINOJOSA, TEXAS 

JOHNF TIERNET, MASSACHUSETTS 

SUSAN A. DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 
RAUL M GRIJALVA ARIZONA 
TIMOTHY H BISHOP, NEW YORK 

JOE COURTNEY, CONNECTICUT 
MARCIA L PUDGE, OHIO 
JARED POLiS. COLORADO 
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NORTHERN MARIANA ISIANDS 
FREDERICA S WILSON, FLORIDA 
SUZANNE BONAMICI, ORFGCN 
MARK POCAN, WISCONSIN 


March 7, 2014 


Dr. Grover J. “Russ” Whitehurst 
Senior Fellow & Director 
Brown Center on Education Policy 
Brookings Institution 
1 775 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Dear Dr. Whitehurst: 

Thank you for testifying at the February 5, 2014 hearing on 'The Foundation for Success: 
Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in AmericaF I appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after the hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than March 28, 2014 for inclusion in the final hearing 
record. Responses should be sent to Cristin Kumar or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can 
be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Chairman John Kline (R-MN) 

1 . In your testimony, you mention several federal programs that have been proven ineffective 
and/or defunded by Congress? What can be done to improve the effectiveness of our 
existing federal early childhood programs? 

2. Your testimony states that Georgia’s program and Head Start had small impacts on their 
participants’ academic and/or developmental outcomes. How do you define a “small 
impact” as it pertains to program evaluations? 

3. Can you go into greater detail as to why the randomized trial evaluation design, as used to 
evaluate Head Start and the Tennessee Voluntary Pre-K program, is a better indicator of 
effectiveness than a delayed treatment research design study like those used for the Boston, 
New Jersey, and Tulsa programs? 

4. If input data like a preschool teacher’s credentials have little impact on a child’s learning, 
what factors are important to determining the effectiveness of a preschool teacher? 

Rep. Rush Holt (D-N.!) 

1 . Please supplement your remarks about infant and early toddler programs with any 
additional infonnation you feel you weren’t able to address during the hearing. 

2. Economist James Heckman’s analysis on return on investment is often cited in discussions 
about public investment in early childhood programs. His analysis shows the highest return 
on investments in the first three years. He also analyzes return on investment starting at 
age three according to whether there has been adequate investment in development during 
the first three years of life. Where such investment has occurred, the return after age three 
for an investment in preschool is greater — the higher skill base at age three enhances the 
productivity of the later investment. Where such investment has been sub-par, the return on 
investment for preschool is less.' How would you suggest we incorporate Professor 
Heckman’s analysis into our thinking about investing in the continuum of early learning, 
including early infant and toddler care programs? 


Heckman, I he Case for Investing in Disadvantaged Young Children, graph on p, 53, Ie.xt on p. 54, 

htffi/ /hecknian equa tion.ora'content/resouree/case-investin!>-disadvantaged -voun°-chilrirpn 
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Answers to Follow-up Questions for the Record 
Russ Whitehurst 

Questions from Chairman John Kline (R-MN); 

1 . In your testimony, you mention several Tederal programs tliat have been proven ineffective 
and/or defuiided by Congress? What can be done to improve the effectiveness of our 
existing federal early childhood programs? 

The federal government is not, in my view, well positioned to run early childhood programs. The 
William F, Goodling Even Start Family Literacy Program is a case in point. It came into existence as a pet 
project of Representative William F. Goodling, who shielded it from the cutbacks and elimination that 
were recommended by both the Bush and Obama administrations based on the results of three national 
evaluations demonstrating it to be ineffective in raising student achievement or parental education and 
employment. There are many defensible reasons for the American taxpayer to invest in early childhood 
programs, but sponsorship by a powerful legislator after whom a program is named, is not one. 

Head Start is another case in point. We have strong evidence that it is ineffective. And it is a serious 
roadblock to states trying to design a coherent system of early child care and learning because Head 
Start grantees are accountable to Washington, not to the state in which they operate. Yet federal 
funding for Head Start is at an all time high, driven by the political clout of the National Head Start 
Association, which represents the adults who are employed by or run federally funded Head Start 
programs. 

An important mechanism for improving the effectiveness of existing federal programs would be to put 
parents in the driver's seat. If, for example, parents of children eligible for Head Start received a tuition 
voucher they could spend at a Head Start center, or at any other licensed pre-K facility, existing Head 
Start centers would have to satisfy parents and fit into early childcare system of the state in which they 
operate to thrive. Doing so would lead to improvements. 

2. Your testimony states that Georgia’s program and Head Start had .smali impacts on their 
participants’ academic and'or developmental outcomes. How do you define a “small 
impact” as it pertains to program evaluations? 

A convention for "small impact" in education and social programs is an effect size S .20. (An effect size is 
the difference between the means of the treatment and control group on the outcome of interest 
divided by the standard deviation of the scores that produce the means of interest.) This convention 
may sometimes send the wrong signal, e.g., a small effect may still be important if the costs of the 
program that produces it are also small or the outcome is a matter of life and death, but it is a place to 
start. In the Head Start Impact Study there was only one impact during elementary school for children 
who had attended Head Start as 4-year-olds that made it past the cutoff of .20 for a small effect, and 
this was negative impact of Head Start on emotional symptoms of 3''’ graders as rated by their teachers. 
In the study of Georgia universal pre-k by Fitzpatrick, the effect of the Georgia pre-K program on 4’'’ 
grade test scores is no more than about .02 of a standard deviation. In other words the effect would 
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have had to be more than 10 times as large as estimated to be characterized as other than small under 
the convention I'm employing. By almost any definition an effect size = .02 is very small. 


3. Can you go into gi'eater detail as to why the randomized trial evaluation design, as used to 
evaluate Head Start and the Tennessee Voluntary Ihe-K program, is a better indicator of 
effectiveness than a delayed treatment research design study like those used for the Boston, 
New Jersey, and Tulsa programs? 

The strongest research design for making decisions on whether a program is effective compares 
program participants with a control group of non-participants who are identical in every way to the 
program participants save for program participation. The only sure way to create such a control group is 
to randomly assign people to the program or control group. With a large enough sample the laws of 
chance ensure to a known and small margin of error that the people in the two groups thus formed are 
equivalent on everything except program participation, e.g., intelligence, racial/ethnic background, 
educational history, motivation to participate in the program, health, height, hair color, and on and on. 

If we then get statistically significant differences in outcomes favoring one or the other group and 
nothing has happened to compromise the original random assignment we can be sure that this is an 
impact of the program. 

When a study uses a research design other than random assignment the burden falls on the researchers 
to demonstrate that the program and control groups are the same on variables other than program 
participation that might be important to measured outcomes. This can never be accomplished to the 
degree of certainly afforded by the randomized evaluation because the best that can typically be 
accomplished is to demonstrate that the program and control group are the same on variables that have 
been measured. So the researchers might show that the two groups don't differ on racial makeup or 
socioeconomic status, but equivalence on the variables that have been measured doesn't eliminate the 
possibility of non-equivalence on variables that haven't been measured. For example, families sending 
their four-year-olds to a particular pre-k program and a group of socioeconomically and demographically 
similarly families selected to be the control group because they aren't sending their children to that pre- 
k program might differ in many ways that haven't been observed, e.g,, the control group families may 
have been more likely to feel that their children weren't ready for pre-k, and the parents may have been 
right. As a result, a showing that the pre-k program participants score higher on entry to kindergarten 
than the control group children may simply reflect pre-existing differences in the children in the two 
groups rather than the impact of pre-k participation. 

The best of this broad category of approximations to randomized trials, called quasi-experiments, 
demonstrate that the program and control groups are equivalent on a pretest of the skills and attributes 
that will be used as outcomes and that there are good reasons to assume that the children are 
equivalent on other factors that could be important to outcomes. Thus, for example, a research team 
that wants to test the hypothesis that pre-k program participation increases children's vocabularies and 
that can't conduct a randomized trial would want to demonstrate that the control and program children 
tested at the same level on vocabulary prior to the program children's entrance into pre-k. Further, they 
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would need to present a case that makes it reasonable to assume that the home conditions for the two 
groups of children are equivalent. 

The evaluations of the Boston, New Jersey, and Tulsa programs (and a recent evaluation of Georgia’s 
program) compare children who have just finished pre-k with children just starting the same pre-k 
program. The program children are post-tested but not pretested The control children are pretested 
but not post-tested. Their scores are compared using a statistical approach that estimates the 
difference in scores between the two groups at just the point on the age continuum that represents the 
age-cut off for entry into public school. Conceptually, the researchers are comparing the oldest children 
in the control group with the youngest children in the treatment group, with these two sets of children 
differing by only a few days in age. The idea is that the only difference between these children other 
than a few days of age is that the treatment children qualified for entry into pre-k and kindergarten a 
year before the control children because they were just old enough to make the age cutoff. Thus 
differences in their performance on a test of, say, vocabulary, at a given point in time should be 
attributable to the slightly older treatment children having already had access to the pre-k program that 
the slightly younger children are just starting. 

The first problem with this research design is that the equivalence of the two groups on everything 
except pre-k participation is merely an assumption, and a problematic one at that. Specifically, the 
researchers did not pretest the treatment group so they cannot demonstrate that the children in that 
group had the same skills at entry into pre-k as children in the control group. Further, it is not 
reasonable to assume equivalence of the two groups on everything other than pre-k participation 
because about 20% children in these studies who start the pre-k program don't finish out the year. 
These children, who are disproportionately likely to be from families that are undergoing disruptions, 
aren't in the treatment group that is post-tested at the end of pre-k. But they are in the control group 
that is pretested at the start of pre-k. As a result, the differences favoring the treatment group that are 
attributed to pre-k program participation in Boston, New Jersey, and Tulsa may be due to nothing more 
than children from the most challenging family circumstances having dropped out of the treatment 
group before it is tested while such families are still In the control group when it is tested. 

A second problem with this research design is that it cannot be used to evaluate whether the effects of 
pre-k persist beyond the end of the pre-k year. That is because the original control group gets the pre-k 
treatment too. Thus by the time children are in kindergarten there is no control group. 

The bottom line is that the research design used to study the programs in Tulsa, New Jersey, and Boston 
is doesn't provide a confident answer to the question of the impact of these pre-k programs at the end 
of the pre-k year, and no answer at all to whether there is any lasting advantage of these programs. 


4. If input data like a preschool teacher’s credentials have little impact on a chiM’.s learning, 
what factors arc iinpoilant to deteimining the elfcctivcness of a preschool teacher? 
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The two most important factors are the quality of interactions with children that the teacher engages in 
within her classroom, which can be assessed through classroom observations, and the gains that 
children make on important skills and attributes while under the teacher's care, which can be 
determined through pre and post measures of the children. 


Rep. Rush Holt (D-NJ): 

1 . Please supplement your remarks about infant and early toddler programs with any 
additional iufonnation you feel you weren’t able to address during the hearing. 

We have one strong study of an infant and toddler program, The Infant Health and Development 
Program, that produces evidence of lasting effects for children from disadvantaged families, and 
evidence of no effects for children from advantaged families. This was a three-year intensive program, 
which sends signals as to the type of investment we need to make for whom under what circumstances 
to have long lasting effects. 


2. Economist James Heckman’s analysis on return on investment is often cited in discussions 
about public investment in early childhood programs. His analysis shows the highest return 
on investments in the first three years. He also analyzes return on investment starting at 
age tliree according to whether there has been adequate investment in development during 
the first three years of life. Where such investment has occuircd, the letum after age three 
for an investment in preschool is greater— the higher skill base at age three enhances the 
productivity of the later investment. Where such investment has been sub-par, the return on 
investment for preschool is less.' How would you suggest we incorporate Professor 
Heckman’s analysis into our thinking about investing in the continuum of early learning, 
including early infant and toddler care programs? 

In my view. Professor Heckman's analysis is far from definitive, but there are nevertheless good reasons 
to believe that many of the skills and dispositions we want to enhance in children from disadvantaged 
backgrounds benefit more from early and intensive intervention than from universal programs for four- 
year-olds. For example, there are very large differences by family socioeconomic status in vocabulary 
sire and knowledge of the world by the time children are four-years-old. These differences reflect in 
large part massive differences in the frequency and quality of prior language interactions in the home. 
To date, there is no evidence that a program for four-year-olds can eliminate these vocabulary 
differences, which have long-term effects on reading. We wilt need to intervene earlier and more 
intensively, to include parent support, to deal with this challenge. 
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Mai’ch 7, 2014 


Dr. Elanna S. Yalow 
Chief Executive Officer 
Knowledge Universe Early Learning Programs 
650 N.E. Holladay Street, Suite 1400 
Portland, OR 97232 

Dear Dr. Yalow: 

Thank you for testifying at the February 5, 2014 hearing on ^'The Foundaiio}} for Success: 
Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America*’ I appreciate your participation. 


Enclosed arc additional questions submitted by members of the committee after the heai'ing. 
Please provide written responses no later than March 28, 2014 for inclusion in the final hearing 
record. Responses should be sent to Cristin Kumar or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can 
be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 


Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 



Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Chairman John Kline (R-MN) 

1. In your testimony, you mention that Knowledge Universe runs Children’s Creative 
Learning Centers, which are employer-sponsored child development centers. Do you 
believe that there is a greater role for the business community in supporting quality care for 
their employees’ children in order to increase attendance and productivity rates? Is your 
partnership model an example of a tactic that other businesses can implement, especially 
for their low-income or single-parent employees? 

2. Do you believe tliat being a private provider enables Knowledge Universe to continuously 
improve and refresh its curricula and programs according to the latest research and best 
practices? 

3. What are private child care and preschool providers like you and your counterparts doing 
to improve the quality of their own programs? 

Rep. Rush Holt (D-NJ) 

1 . Please supplement your remarks about infant and eai'ly toddler programs with any 
additional information you feel you weren’t able to address during the hearing. 

2. Economist James Heckman’s analysis on return on investment is often cited in discussions 
about public investment in early childhood programs. His analysis shows the highest reton 
on investments in the first three years. He al.so analyzes return on investment starting at 
age three according to whether there has been adequate investment in development during 
the first three years of life. Where such investment has occumed, the return after age three 
for an investment in preschool is greater — the higher skill base at age three enhances the 
productivity of the later investment. Where such investment has been sub-par, the return on 
investment for preschool is less.' How would you suggest we incorporate Professor 
Heckman’s analysis into our thinldng about investing in the continuum of early learning, 
including early infant and toddler care programs? 


Heckman, The Case for Investing in Disadvantaged Young Children, graph onp, 53, text on p. 54, 

MtEl//i!gckmanequat ion.org/conte nt /resource/case-investine-disadvaiilaped-voung-chi ldren 
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The Foundation of Success: Discussing Early Childhood Education and Care in America 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Responses to Follow Up Committee Questions 
Dr. Elanna S. Yalow 
Knowledge Universe 
March 27, 2014 


Questions from Chairman Kline 

Question 1: In your testimony, you mention that Knowledge Universe runs Children's Creative Learning 
Centers, which are employer-sponsored child development centers. Do you believe that there is a greater 
role for the business community in supporting quality core for their employees' children in order to 
increase attendance and productivity rates? Is your partnership model an example of a tactic that other 
businesses can implement, especially for their low-income or single-parent employees? 

Since the 1970s, the number of women in the workforce with young children has risen dramatically. In 
2009, 63.6 percent of women with children under the age of six were in the workforce, up from 39 
percent in 1975. Additionally, women are now returning to the workforce after the birth of their first 
child at much quicker rates than in times past. While in the 1960s, only 10 percent of working mothers 
returned within three months of the birth of their first child, by the 2000s, 43 percent of working 
mothers were back at work within three months after giving birth, These changing workforce 
demographics have created an ever growing need for high-quality early childhood education (ECE), with 
11 million children under age five now being served for an average of 35 hours per week. 

Businesses have an Important interest in supporting high-quality ECE for multiple reasons, Including 
supporting their current workforce {attendance, productivity, and retention) as well as recruitment of 
prospective employees. Knowledge Universe offers employers two models for employer-sponsored 
early education and care. Children's Creative Learning Centers (CCLC) provides on-site or near-site early 
childhood education and care for employees' children, which is one approach that businesses can use to 
improve access and quality for their employees. This approach is particularly beneficial for those 
companies whose employees might otherwise not be able to afford the relatively high cost of high- 
quality. licensed programs and for employers that wish to have greater control over center operations. 

Offering on- or near-site workplace centers is just one possible solution because many companies have a 
widely distributed workforce, without a sufficient population at any one location to support a dedicated 
center. This may be a particular challenge for relatively low-wage workers who may work in dispersed 
retail locations as opposed to higher paid employees who work at centralized corporate offices. For 
these businesses, tapping into a national network of centers, such as KinderCare Learning Centers, can 
be a highly cost efficient and scalable solution. For example, we work with several hundred companies, 
both national and local employers, to offer priority access into our existing community KinderCare 
centers. The nature of the relationship varies dramatically among employers, including discounted 
access, priority access, dedicated back up/emergency care slots, and guaranteed spaces for full-time 
children. This allows businesses to utilize the excess capacity in community centers without the high cost 
of building a new center or the ongoing subsidy that may be required for supporting a dedicated center. 
In a similar vein, we are the largest partner of the Department of Defense in supporting military families 
when the base centers are full, serving approximately 2,700 active duty families. 
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Question 2: Do you believe that being a private provider enables Knowledge Universe to continuously 
improve and refresh its curricula and programs according to the latest research and best practices? 

Being a private provider not only enables us to continuously improve our programs and services, it 
requires that we do so. There is excess capacity in most markets among community providers of ECE, 
and the viability of any location depends on maintaining and growing enrollments to cover the 
considerable fixed costs of providing high-quality programming. While parents consider many factors in 
their decision to choose one ECE provider over another, a comprehensive and well implemented 
curriculum is an essential part of that selection process. It Is also critical to retaining families who have 
multiple alternative options if they are not satisfied. Competition drives program improvement, which in 
turn benefits children and families. 

To illustrate, KinderCare has recently invested millions of dollars into the development of our 
proprietary curriculum as well as the training and ongoing professional development of our teachers to 
ensure effective implementation of our program across key domains of learning and development, 
including language and literacy, social/emotional development, physical development, executive 
function, creative expression, and cognitive development. In addition to the lesson plans and content of 
the classroom activities, our curriculum delivery includes the materials, equipment, and books, etc., that 
are needed to ensure an enriched learning experience for all of our children, including our infants and 
toddlers. Our curriculum not only aligns with State K-12 Standards in English Language Arts and 
Mathematics, our scope and sequence has been developed to be consistent with State Early Learning 
Standards, best practices based on current research, and nationally recognized quality standards. It has 
also been subject to review by national experts in key learning domains. 

In addition to the direct incentive to continuously upgrade our programs, both our quality and our 
competitive position are advantaged by pursuing national accreditation and higher ratings in state 
Quality Rating and Improvement (QRIS) programs. Our ability to support these quality efforts Is 
dependent on excellent classroom practice which depends, in turn, on the strength of our curriculum. 
This approach has been validated by our considerable success over the past 2 years In rapidly growing 
the number of nationally accredited centers we operate. We now have more accredited centers than 
any other provider in the country, including the Department of Defense, and more than our two largest 
competitors combined. The quality and breadth of our curriculum offering is essential to this success. 

Question 3: What are private child care and preschool providers like you and your counterparts doing to 
improve the quality of their own programs? 

The private provider community recognizes the need to continuously upgrade programs and services to 
remain competitive and to have a beneficial impact on the children and families that are served. At 
Knowledge Universe we invest in our people, programs, and our center environments to ensure that we 
are meeting the needs of our communities. 

Listed below are some of the key areas in which we invest: 

• Curriculum: We are in the process of completing a comprehensive curriculum refresh for infants 
through pre-kindergarten to ensure that our curriculum is aligned with State K-12 Standards, State 
Early Learning Standards, current research, and best practices endorsed by professional 
organizations. 
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National accreditation and state QRIS: To ensure continued quality improvement in our educational 
programming, we embrace the opportunity to subject our centers and our programs to outside 
review. Knowledge Universe's goal is that 100 percent of our eligible centers be nationally 
accredited, and we have achieved this recognition at close to 800 of our centers, more than any 
other provider in the United States. The balance of our centers is already in the process or will be 
initiating accreditation within the next 12 months. We also actively participate in and support state 
QRIS. 

Focus on child outcomes: We are committed to measuring the performance of our children as they 
enter kindergarten. For example, we recently partnered with the state of Maryland to evaluate the 
school readiness of children who attended our KinderCare centers. Data from the Maryland 
statewide kindergarten assessment showed that a higher percentage of Maryland children who had 
attended KinderCare were "fully ready" on key school readiness indicators in language/literacy, 
mathematical thinking, and scientific thinking than their peers who did not attend KinderCare. 
Additionally, Maryland children who had participated in KinderCare on a full-time basis for more 
than one year showed even higher percentages of school readiness, indicating positive outcomes 
with a higher and more concentrated dose of KinderCare. In addition, we are conducting a pre-post 
assessment on a random sample of our pre-k students to determine whether our children show 
greater than expected gains using a normative assessment widely used with pre-k children. Finally, 
our teachers formally assess each of our children three times annually across all domains and 
program standards to help us evaluate the impact of our programs, to inform parents about their 
child's progress, and to support improved classroom practice. 

Ongoing professional development: We offer tuition reimbursement that allows all staff to receive 
their Child Development Associate (CDA) credential at no cost to the employee or to subsidize their 
continuing education in pursuit of any career-relevant degree. We also have expanded our 
onboarding process for teachers, with a specific focus on the first 100 days, the period where the 
centers experience the highest turnover. We further support the development of our teachers and 
field leaders with two national Professional Development Days at all centers; center director and 
field leader conferences; national partnerships with the Child Care Services Association, T.E.A.C.H., 
Early Childhood Project; and through partnership with the Council for Professional Development. 

Family engagement: Recognizing that strong relationships with our families is critical to the 
beneficial impact of our programs, we partner with The Gallup Organization to measure the 
engagement of our families at each of our programs so that we can have center specific feedback as 
a basis for ongoing program improvement. 

Validated selection instrument for all teaching staff and center directors: Over the past year we have 
partnered with Gallup to develop a selection instrument that has been shown to differentiate 
between our best teachers and a contrast group. We will shortly begin to include use of this 
instrument as part of the selection process, and we will continue to validate its ability to 
differentiate among applicants to identify those who receive stronger performance ratings by their 
center directors and who are more likely to provide better classroom environments for children, 
improved child outcomes, and are less prone to turnover, etc. 

Employee engagement: We also partner with The Gallup Organization to measure the engagement 
of all of our teachers, center staff, center directors, and field leadership. Given that our teachers are 
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the primary point of contact with our children and families, we want to ensure that they feel 
emotionally connected to Knowledge Universe so that they will go above and beyond in meeting the 
needs of our children and their families. 

• Focus on healthy children: in conjunction with the Partnership for A Healthier America (PHA), 
Knowledge Universe has joined the fight against childhood obesity in an effort to positively influence 
the health and wellness of the 150,000 children In our 2,000 KinderCare, CCLC, and Champions 
programs and their families. PHA works with the private sector to garner meaningful commitments 
that help end childhood obesity. Knowledge Universe has committed to specific healthy standards 
approved by PHA in all of our programs, including ensuring physical activity in the classroom and 
outside, serving vegetables at every meal, offering family-style dining, limiting screen time, and 
more. 

• Continuous investment in facilities, supplies, and equipment: Knowledge Universe is committed to 
ensuring that all of our center environments are safe and clean, and that they have appropriate 
educational books, supplies, and materials so that enrolled children have an enriched educational 
experience. 

While not all providers focus on each of these areas, in order to remain competitive, much of our center 

based competition addresses each of them to varying degrees. 


Questions from Representative Holt 

Question 1: Please supplement your remarks about infant and early toddler programs with any 
additional information you feel yau weren't able to address during the hearing. 

The importance of infant and toddler programs is often minimized, with much of the attention focused 
on 4 and 5 year olds and the immediate years before entry into kindergarten. However, given the 
research on brain development and early literacy, we know that a child's first three years are the most 
critical ones in establishing a strong foundation for school and later life as 70 percent of brain 
development occurs during these years. Thus, providing a quality educational foundation in the early 
years is critical for future success in school and beyond. This is even more important for low-income 
children. As documented by the seminal study by Hart and Risley, we know that, on average, low- 
income children are exposed to significantly fewer words per week than their peers from high-income 
families. By three years of age, this word gap between low and high income children has grown to 30 
million words, resulting in significantly lower vocabulary levels for lower income children. 

There is much that can be done to ensure that early learning centers offer enriched environments for 
the youngest children to help provide more exposure to the experiences that support healthy brain 
development that many lower income children lack. Among those factors most important and evident in 
our programs are well trained and caring adults who are responsive to infant and toddler verbal and 
non-verbal cues, language rich environments (both oral and written language), and environments 
designed to ensure not only child safety, but physical/motor development. Our infant curriculum is 
structured to support each child s individual growth and development, but with key common elements. 

It is designed using a scope and sequence that builds on a body of knowledge and experiences that 
addresses the developmental continuum from 6 weeks through 12 years. 
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It is also important to note that most community based centers provide a continuum of care and 
education for children from birth to 5 years of age, so any policy changes that impact preschooi/pre-k 
programs inevitably impact the delivery system for the younger children. Therefore, decisions regarding 
programs for preschool/pre-k children should be made with a consideration of the full delivery model 
for high-quality ECE, with due consideration given to any unintended consequences for infants and 
toddlers. Allowing four-year olds to be served in community settings through a mixed delivery model is 
essential to maintaining affordable care for infants, toddlers, and two year-olds, which is more 
expensive due to the necessary lower teacherxhild ratios for younger children. 

Question 2: Economist James Heckman's analysis on return on investment is often cited in discussions 
about public investment in early childhood programs. His analysis shows the highest return on 
investments in the first three years. He also analyzes return on investment starting at age three 
according to whether there has been adequate investment in develapment during the first three years of 
life. Where such investment has occurred, the return after age three for an investment in preschoal is 
greater— the higher skill base at age three enhances the productivity of the later investment. Where such 
investment has been sub-par, the return on investment for preschool is less. How would you suggest we 
incorporate Professor Heckman's analysis into our thinking about investing in the continuum of early 
learning, including early infant and toddler care programs? 

We agree that Professor Heckman’s analysis demonstrates that the return on investment in human 
capital is greatest during a child's earliest years. His work is also consistent with the growing 
neuroscience data that demonstrate that brain architecture is significantly impacted not only by 
genetics, but also by environment and experiences. It is now well recognized that the cost of remedial 
efforts to overcome a weak foundation of brain circuitry is far more costly than providing infants and 
toddlers with the early experiences they need to support healthy brain development. 

There are many ways that Professor Heckman’s analysis and the neuroscience research should impact 
practice. Early childhood programs serving infants and toddlers must reflect an understanding of the 
experiences that children need to support a child’s developing brain. These include exposing children to 
language rich environments; warm, responsive interactions between adult caregivers and children; safe 
and enriched environments; and program and teacher continuity. It is also critical that programs work in 
close partnership with families to support parent education and to ensure that there is optimal 
alignment between a child's experiences at home and in infant and toddler programs. In addition, as 
indicated earlier, decisions about investments in ECE should consider the impact on the full continuum 
of service for children from 0-5 years of age, because well intentioned efforts for the 4-5 year olds can 
prove disruptive to the ability to serve the youngest children, where the impact is the greatest. 
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[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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